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RHEINGOLD, 
Editor 


his is the WHOLE Earth 
Review, and that includes 
countries other than the 
United States. The fol- 
lowing pages present a 
mosaic of viewpoints from American 
and Japanese writers. The idea is 
to get away from the quest for easy 
answers and get started on some of 
the hard questions. The questions 
raised here can be used as tools for 
understanding some of the issues 
that separate American and Japan- 
ese interests, as maps to some of 
the cultural bridges that exist now, 
and as pointers to the places where 
bridges are waiting to be built. 


The world is between worldviews 
right now, and the shape of the 
long-term future depends to a large 
degree on the way US-Japanese 
relationships develop in the near 
term. Although these relationships 
seem to hinge on the decisions made 
by politicians and industrialists, 

the pivotal factor might be public 
opinion. The ways in which US and 
Japanese citizens view each other's 
cultures might have a powerful 
effect for good or ill. Something 
important is happening between 
Japan and the US, but issues on 
both sides of the Pacific are more 
complicated than the simplistic de- 
pictions we've been getting in 
America’s popular media. 

In finance, technology, and politics, 
the world will be a very different 
kind of place ten years from now if 
the relationship between the US and 
Japan grows ever more competitive 
and hostile. On the other side of 
this uncertainty is the intriguing 
possibility of Japanese-American 
cooperation. What if we decide to 
get our acts together? What if we 
don't? If the American and Japanese 
branches of hyper-consumerism 
continue in their present course, 
the future of the natural environ- 
ment is bleak. If, however, by some 
presently unforeseen series of events, 
American and Japanese political 
and business leadership decided to 
cooperate in building a humane, 


ecologically sustainable world order, 
that possibility might begin to ap- 
pear more practical than utopian. 
The idea of Japanese-American co- 
operation is a strangely powerful 
one. Despite the diversity of opinion 
about Japan's intentions and Amer- 
ica’s options, everybody seems to 
agree that there's enough raw energy 
in the relationship between these 
different, aggressive, resourceful 
cultures to meet challenges as diffi- 
cult as those we will face over thie 


coming decades. What we lack right 
now are conceptual frameworks for 
understanding one another. Here 
are some viewpoints, American and 
Japanese, that might help us in 

that task. 
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We live in the age of 
corporate organisms. 
Though no formal 
announcements have 
been issued, it’s be- 
coming harder to 
ignore that they have 
wrested control of the 
earth from Homo 
sapiens and supplant- 
ed us as the planet's 
. dominant species. It 

__ is they — the multi- 
nationals, government 
bureaucracies, reli- 
gious hierarchies, 
military bodies, et 

al. — not individual 
humans, that generate 
our era’s character, 
its patterns of wealth 
and poverty, its tech- 


have, in short, taken 
over, and nowhere 

f more so than in Japan. 
—E Pluribus Yamato, 


In 1978 the Come 
Back Salmon cam- 
paign got thousands 
of schoolchildren 
planting baby salmon 
in the Toyohiro, re- 
moving tons of gar- 
bage and debris from 
the river, and waking 
up the adult popula- 
tion to pollution 
problems. 

—Come Back Salmon, 


Page 104 


No other country 

in the world is as en- 
thusiastic as Japan 
about the possibilities 
of ‘’man-made na- 
ture.” Bonsai and 
miniature gardens are 


_the classic examples, 


but the trend now 
approaches the ridi- 
culous. Birds and 
waterfalls sing from 
elevators, hand- 
scrubbed apples and 
melons are indivi- 
dually wrapped in 
fresh white styrofoam, 
all giving the uneasy 
impression that the 
Japanese are afraid 
of real nature, which 


is often, unlike the 

ideal modern Japan- 

ese, dirty, smelly, 

unpredictable and 

unforgiving. 

—The Environmental 
Movement in Japan, 
Page 90 


Back in Taiji, a process- 
ing team of 250 to 
400 men and women 
would flense the 
whale, securing prime 
cuts of tail meat for 
the evening’s feast 
and celebration. The 
day’s heroes would 
be honored, rituals 
performed for the 
whale’s soul and 
thanks given for the 
town’s good fortune. 
All parts of the whale 
were turned into food, 
natural fertilizer, pes- 
ticides, oil, leather or 
other products. It was 
said in those days, “A 
whale on the beach 
is wealth for seven. 
villages.” During 
Japan’s feudal Toku- 
gawa period (1603- 
1867), entire coastal 
regions relied on the 
resources supplied 
by whales. 
—Japanese Whaling, 
Page 98 


When a Japanese 
person takes a job, 
he or she is entering 
into a series of ex- 
changes which take 
place almost totally in 
a gift economy. The 
ramifications are re- 
flected throughout 
Japanese society and 
in turn reflect on our 
relationships (or lack 
thereof) with Japan. 
The gift relationship 
has many aspects; 


each of these is re- 
flected in the rela- 
tionship between a 
worker and his or » 
her company. 

—The Gift Economy, 


Page 12 


In Japan, you can find 
public video displays 
wherever people 
gather — stores, trans- 
portation centers, and 
places of rest. Japan- 
ese public video takes 
on the same cultural 
meaning as the pres- 
ence of water in 
gardens and parks: it 
is a kind of religion. 
—Video in Japan, 
Page 84 


Japan is proposing 
the orchestration of 
basic international 
research in funda- 
mental biology — 
the so-called HFSP 
(Human Frontier 
Science Program), 
which would explore 
mechanical replication 
of brain functions, 
non-polluting energy- 
efficient power sys- 
tems, and food sources 
not limited by envi- 
ronmental constraints. 
—Japan’s New 

Millennialism, 

Page 26 


My first yakuza took 
me 200 miles into 
remote northern To- 
hoku (my previous 
ride was with an off- 
duty policeman who 
had taught me a 
poem in the local dia- 
lect). As we neared 
my destination (the 
very town he'd left as 
a youth for the bright 
lights of the capital) 
he grew nostalgic and 
humble . . . and took 
me to a restaurant. 
There we slurped 
noodles loudly while 
the staff cowered 
against the walls. 
—On Golden Thumb, 
Page 88 


‘Modern contractors 
say building in wood 

is a waste of valuable 
resources, but we 


never wasted a scrap, ’ 


says traditional Kyoto 
builder Yasuo Nami- 
kawa. ‘Trees were 
carefully harvested 
as they were needed. 
We never cut down a 
whole mountainside 
like they do today. 
Now they’re stripping 
forests all over the 
world, from Oregon 
to Southeast Asia. 
And that lumber isn’t 
going into the building 
of traditional houses 
.. . it’s being made 
into cheap plywood 
to make forms for 
pouring concrete. 
They use it one time 
and throw it away. 
Developers who say 
you don’t waste wood 
if you build in con- 
crete are lying.” 
—Old Kyoto, 

Page 64 


It was as the president 
of the advertising 
company had ex- 
plained: ‘Japanese 
society won't change 
so easily. Just because 
a new wave of ideas 
crashes on us from 
America doesn’t mean 
we are going to change 
the way we think and 
behave here. Men will 
go to work and women 
will make comfortable 
homes for them and 
raise their children.”’ 
These days, | feel he 
was right. As | look at 
contemporary Japan, 
| see that bureaucratic 
clans of men still con- 
trol the country. | also 
see the woman of to- 
day asking herself not 
“How can | change 
this,’ but ‘How do 
| accept this reality 
and make it work 
for me?”’ 
—The 

Path, Page 78 


When | became aware 
of the differences be- 
tween American and 
Japanese social pro- 
tocols, | began to 
understand more 
deeply my own cul- 
tural background. | 
think of my reawaken- 
ing to the cultural 
component of my own 
thoughts and beliefs 
as a kind of counter- 
culture shock. | came 
to understand that the 
tools we are design- 
ing for CSCW are 
more usefully seen as 


cultural tools than 
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If the co-operation 
of some thousands of 
millions of cells in our 

brain can produce our 
consciousness, a true 
‘singularity, the idea 
becomes vastly more 
plausible that the co- 
operation of humanity, 
or some sections of 

it, may determine 
what Comte calls 

a ‘’Great Being.’ 

—J. B. S. Haldane, 
Essay on Science 


& Ethics, 1932 
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The Culture Corporate 
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FE LIVE IN THE AGE of corporate organisms. 


Though no formal announcements have been issued, it’s becoming harder to ignore that 
they have wrested control of the earth from Homo sapiens and supplanted us as the planet's 
dominant species. It is they — the multinationals, government bureaucracies, religious hier- 


archies, military bodies, et al. — not individual humans, that generate our era’s character, its patterns of 
wealth and poverty, its technological progress and ecological peril, its entertainment and political agenda. 
They have, in short, taken over, and nowhere more so than in Japan. 


Japan owes her impressive power today not merely to 
management, consensus or monocthnicity, but to her 
carefully bred population of vast corporate bodies — the 
most aggressive, efficient, and highly evolved the world 
has yet seen. To understand the magnitude of her ac- 
complishment we must first suspend considerable dis- 
belief and try for a moment to take social organisms 
seriously, not just as a metaphor but as an actual class 
of being. Japan quite apparently does so, or at least 
she has intuited their true nature more clearly than any 
previous culture. 


(1855) The rulers feed the people and in return the 
people have a great debt of gratitude toward them. 
Ruler and people are one body (kunshin ittai). 
. . . This is a characteristic of our country alone 
— ruler and subjects from one body! 
—Yoshida Shoin, philosopher whose works 
influenced the architects of the Meiji state 


(1947) In bis everyday existence the average Japanese 
acts, feels, thinks, decides, as if Japan would act 
through him. . . . He stands to bis group in a rela- 
tion in which we imagine the life of a cell stands 
to the life of an organism; or at the very least it 
approximates to that relation in a degree observ- 
able in no other civilised nation. 
—Kurt Singer, economist, professor at 
Tokyo University during the 1930s 


(1970) The Japanese language bas no term for the 
word leadership. . . . Responsibility is diffused 
through the group as a whole and the entire collec- 


David Kubiak, American expatriate and Japanese revolutionary, is 
one of the most interesting minds on the planet. When | met him in 
Kyoto, he had just returned from India, where he had been helping 
local activists “‘subvert the caste system.”’ | had admired his work 
in the Kyoto Journal long before | met him. 


“E Pluribus Yamato” is a perfect example of his eclectically concep- 
tual and fundamentally subversive mission. The “group-minded’’ 
aspect of Japanese culture has long fascinated Japanophiles and 
Japanophobes alike. Kubiak probes the ‘‘social husbandry”’ he 
sees as the invisible hand that shapes this phenomenon. 

—Howard Rheingold 
Reprinted with permission from Kyoto Journal (reviewed on p. 63). 


tivity becomes one functional body in which all in- 
dividuals, including the manager, are amalgamated 
- into a single entity. . . . The strength of this struc- 
ture lies in its ability to efficiently and swiftly 
mobilize the collective power of its members. The 
importance of its contribution to the process of Jap- 
anese modernization is immeasurable. 
—Nakane Chie, sociologist 


Let us provisionally define a corporate being as: A social 
body with membership too numerous for deep mutual 
acquaintance, which is bureaucratically or hierarchic- 
ally organized, persists in time, enjoys at least partial 
autonomy and economically supports its membership. 
Thanks to diverse terminology and social functions we 
think we understand important differences between Mit- 
subishi and the central government, or the Self Defense 
Forces and Sokka Gakkai, or the National Police Agen- 
cy and the major yakuza syndicates. But viewed from 
sufficient height and distance these vast corporate bodies 
seem to embody more similarities than differences. More- 
over, they appear to fulfill all the definitional require- 
ments of a complex ‘‘organism.”’ 


All of them, for example, share basic organizational pro- 
cesses, structures and energy needs; generate psychic 
membranes that divide their membership from outsiders; 
take in and process information and nourishment from 
the environment; specialize, control and outlive their 
human/cellular constituents; can reproduce, spawning 
subsidiary bodies; and are primarily concerned with their 
own survival and growth. In a very real sense they repre- 
sent a distinct highly evolved life form, in fact a species 
if you go by Webster: *‘A category of biological classifica- 
tion comprising related organisms or populations... . 
having common attributes, a common name and poten- 


tially capable of interbreeding.’ 


The common attributes abound and history’s menagerie 
of corporate hybrids — commercial religions, ecclesias- 
tical governments, academic businesses, governmental 
trading bodies, etc. — prove that the monsters are mu- 
tually fertile. All that is wanting is a generic term to in- 
dicate that we are in fact dealing with a single sort of 
creation — in the way that ‘‘dog’’ transcends the apparent 
discrepancies between chihuahuas, bulldogs and Great 
Danes. This is a serious lack, for without a clear category 
for their common existence it is difficult to think of, speak 
of or visualize such bodies. Present candidates are rather 
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clumsy or obscure — megasome, cor- 
pocyte, kyoseitai (short for kyodo seimei- 

tai, ‘‘cooperative life body’’). For now we 
shall limp along with traditional organismic 
vocabulary (while praying that some gifted 
reader may discover the fit and final word). 


Japan was hardly the first to recognize organismic 
realities. The biological metaphorics for integrated 
collective bodies are ancient on both sides of the planet: 
politics and medicine were sister disciplines in pre-Han 
China and the rulers’ husbandry of the societal organism 
was dictated by the same common sense that informed 
the disciplines of human health. Ancient Hindu Brah- 
mins also described their community's castes in terms 
of the limbs and organs of a physical body (predictably 
selecting themselves for the preeminent and metabolic- 
ally privileged role of the brain). And further to the West, 
Saint Paul was conjuring a new sacerdotal monad, the 
‘“mystical body of Christ,’’ that would soon incorporate 
all of Europe. 


(The emerging corporations) have all commod- 
ities under their control and practice without 
concealment all manner of trickery; they raise 
and lower prices as they please and oppress and 
ruin all the small tradesmen, as the pike devour 
the little fish of the water just as though they 
were lords over God's creatures and free from 
all the laws of faith and love. 

—Martin Luther, On Trading and Usury, 1524 


Though Western biological similes were often no more 
than heuristic conceits (Hobbes’ Leviathan, Frank Nor- 
ris’ Octopus, Franz Neumann's Behemoth, etc.), there was 
obvious foreboding of the organic nature of societal life 
forms and their increasing power over humans both in- 
side and outside their membranes. It was not until the 
turn of this century, however, that ethology, biology and 
social psychology achieved enough sophistication to pur- 
sue the analogy seriously. Between 1890 and the 1920s 
organismic thinking picked up enormous momentum. 
Researchers in France, Germany and England established 
the concept of insect societies as ‘‘supra-organisms’’ and 
began to draw telling parallels between hives, nests and 
termitaries and highly integrated human organizations. 
Scores of studies were published on colonial organisms, 
cooperative life forms and other collective biological 
realities. The Western classics on group consciousness 
also appeared from this ferment. Schaeffle’s The Life and 
Limbs of the Social Body, Le Bon's The Crowd, and Mac- 
Dougal’s The Group Mind all clearly demonstrated that 
something psychologically new and evolutionarily signi- 
ficant emerged in human collectives, something far great- 
er than the sum of the parts. . 

At the end of the twenties, two obstacles — one political, 
the other conceptual — arose to derail the entire inter- 
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national inquiry. The political problem 

was fascism. Organismic thinking seem- 

ed to play right into the bloody hands 

of fascist ideologues. If indeed great social 
bodies were more powerful than men — out- 
producing them, outliving them, and support- 
ing vast numbers of them — then they were plau- 

sibly more important, an evolutionary advance upon 
mankind, much as the multicellular animal was an 
advance upon protozoa. The ‘‘greater whole,’ then, 
‘‘naturally’’ took precedence over its individual mem- 
bers, and anyone threatening the unity, efficiency or 
‘health’ of the collective body could and should be 
sacrificed with the same insouciance with which we ex- 
cise a cancer or a gangrenous toe. (As an Osaka execu- 
tive wrote before destroying evidence and himself to 
thwart an investigation of his firm: ‘‘I am but one. The 
kaisha [corporation] is many. My life is transient. The 
kaisha is forever!'’) Eliminating dissidents thus became 
a question not of morality but of rational social medi- 
cine. For Western liberals who tacitly tolerated executions 
for treason and desertion in their own societies this think- 
ing (and the organismic research that lent it credence) 
presented an ethically thorny and unwanted problem, 
especially at a time when the Nazi organism was threat- 
ening to engulf them. . 


The conceptual problem was rather more straightfor- 
ward: the absence of an equivalent of protoplasm to ex- 
plain what really connects and integrates a social body’s 
members. Language may allow individuals to interact but 
many mutually hostile organisms can arise in the same 
linguistic sea. What binds them internally? Group con- 
sciousness is fine in theory but what does it really consist 
of? If nothing can be physically pointed out or quantified, 
organismic research is mere poetry, unscientific and a 
waste of time. 

Neither of these difficulties fazed the Japanese. Fascism 
as they understood it was a dandy idea. Didn't it come 
from the Roman fascis (a bundle of rods with a protruding 
axe-head) that symbolized social unity (bundle) under 
state authority (axe)? Didn't it virtually deify a strong 
central leader, extol self-sacrifice and collective effort, and 
promote belongingness with uniforms, symbols and cere- 
monies? What else had Japan been working to realize 
since the Meiji Restoration? Organismic theory abetted 
these efforts and would play an important role in ultra- 
nationalist debates on the nature and primacy of the 
kokutai (the mystical body of the Japanese state). 


As for the reality and substance of social bonds, the 
Japanese had the enormous advantage of the ki concept. 
Translated (too) simply, ki means vital force. Ki in the 
social sphere is the living force of attention or directed 
consciousness, carrying energy from the perceiver to the 


perceived and tying them together, much as energy ex- 
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visible, is as palpable as the wind to the Japanese and 
they have scores of expressions to describe its effects upon 
the minds and bodies of those sending or receiving it. 
Ki, or attention’s patterned circulation within a group, 
binds and integrates the members and determines their 
collective ‘‘scructure.’’ The strength and cohesion of any 
social body is therefore to be measured by how much 
of the members’ ki or attention is devoted solely to the 
collective and its shared concerns. Attention to strictly 
personal matters, outside interests, other groups, etc. 
constitutes a weakening ‘‘leakage’’ of the collective’s 
adhesive energies and esprit de corps. Japanese corporate 
bodies therefore employ dozens of tactics (company 
unions, company housing, group vacations, company 
sports teams, drinking groups, cemeteries, etc.) to keep 
the ki of the members circulating totally within its 
membranes. 


The kaisha (corporation) is the community to 
which one belongs primarily, and which is all- 
important in one’s life. Thus in most cases the 
company provides sole social existence of a per- 
son, and has authority over all aspects of his 
life . . . it alters even his ideas and ways of think- 
ing. . . . Some perceive this as a dangerous 
encroachment upon their dignity as in- 
dividuals; others, however, feel 
safer with total group conscious- 
ness. There seems to be little 
doubt that in Japan the latter group 
is in the majority. 
—Nakane Chie, Japanese Society 
Japan does seem to know what she’s 
doing, and the'superior strength and 
vitality of her organisms may be 
looked at from the overlapping per- 
spectives of genetics, socialization 
and attention management. 


and Right-Wing Genes 


Like most other traits and preferences in a natural 
population, the taste for organizational life is randomly 
distributed. Some people love hierarchical group ex- 
istence —- uniforms and rituals, secure routines, super- 
ior/inferior relationships, the sense of merging oneself 
into a larger whole and greater destiny. Others detest it, 
with the majority falling along a normal distribution 
curve somewhere in between. 

The right/left political distinction originally reflected this 
love/hate spectrum, before the rise of vast socialist/com- 
munist bodies. In early Japan as elsewhere the primitive 
leftists were fractious, independent types who abhorred 
hierarchy, ‘‘establishments,’’ authoritarianism and just 


wanted to be left alone. The rightists were joiner types 
who flocked to the regimented security of the military, 
clergy and other bureaucratic power centers. Since even 
in those days the big bodies grabbed the lion’s share of 
everything, they occasionally rankled the ‘‘little people’’ 
to the point of rebellion. But because the antiauthori- 
tarian lefties then as now took orders ungraciously, or- 
ganized poorly, and thus were usually decimated in con- 
frontations, their gene pool slowly began to bleed away. 
Japan's most ingenious contribution to corporatist eu- 
genics was devised during the Edo period. The samurai’s 
kirisute gomen (literally, ‘honorable permit to slash & 
trash’’) was an open-ended license to kill any common- 
er deemed dangerous, disrespectful or offensive with the 
same impunity that a breeder culls his flocks of undesired 
traits. This terrifying and oft-exercised prerogative gene- 


amurai pruned 
some 15 generations 
of the population of 
its most assertive and 
egalitarian DNA. 
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term 


marugakae 
(completely 
enveloped or 
surrounded) 


refers equally 
to a baby held 
inone's arms 
andtoaman 
his place of 
employment. 


tically pruned some 15 generations of the population of 
its most assertive and egalitarian DNA. Studies on plants 
and animals consistently show that artificial selection can 
create or destroy stable, heritable traits in as few as five 
generations. Thus the contributions of samurai cutlery 
to contemporary Japanese ‘‘groupism’’ should not be 
underestimated 


The Primal Engulfment 


From a social-engineering point of view, whether or not 
you have a genetically predisposed population, there are 
a variety of proven methods to enhance a people's reli- 
ance on authoritarian groups and curb their sense of or 
desire for personal autonomy. Japanese culture presents 
a catalog of such techniques. 


Japanese maternal techniques to cultivate an infant's in- 
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well-documented in recent years. The long-shared bed; 
the preference for soothing, holding, and quieting ‘‘we- 
ness’’ (over Western stimulating, conversational ‘‘you- 
and-I-ness’’); the reflexive indulgence of preschoolers’ 
demands; the incessant cries of abunai! (danger!) that 
greet the child's explorations of the outer world; the use 
of lock-outs as punishment (as opposed to grounding or 
lock-ins in the West) — all affect the child's ability and 
desire to stray beyond his prescribed social perimeter. 


The mother/child nexus thus becomes extremely power- 
ful and formative. Sociologists love to footnote this coun- 
try’s carefully dried and preserved umbilicals as Japan's 
archetypical social tethers. But we can also look at such 
infant socialization as preparatory ‘‘engulfment’’ or train- 
ing for incorporation. The term marugakae (completely 
enveloped or surrounded), for example, refers equally to 
a baby held in one’s arms and to a man at his place of 
employment. Here Singer again offers telling insight: 


For years the child is carried on the back of 
the mother, strapped or carried in a pouch-like 
fold of her padded overgarmient, sharing in a 
half-drowsy state her warmth and her rhythm, 
robbed of free movement but feeling sheltered 
and close to the maternal body which to him 
means life, protection, company and goodness. 
... lo return to that semiconscious state when 
one was carried to and fro by a power larger 
than oneself, appears to remain, even in adult 
life, the chief aim of internal discipline and ex- 
ternal accommodation. 

—Kurt Singer, Chrysanthemum, Sword and Jewel 


Most of the recent heavy breathing over Japan's educa- 
tional *‘product’’ has come from the world’s manager- 
ial class. And if schooling is defined as among fish — 
incessant attachment and responsiveness to the heading 
of the group — then managers have much to hyperven- 
tilate about. Of the two competing drives we each harbor 
— to belong, and to become recognizably unique — Ja- 
pan’s education educes and enhances only the first. The 
Japanese student is trained to not even question author- 
ity, let alone challenge it. The only acceptable behavior 
is obedience — total, enthusiastic and, if possible, brilliant 
obedience. Enough has been written on the uniforms, 
regulations, examination system, peer and parental pres- 
sure, etc., that reinforce such submission, but one fur- 
ther point bears mention. 


Students in Japan are virtually never taught or required 


' to speak or write their thoughts, whether concerning a 


problem, a policy or a poem. Most young Japanese can 
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tell you ‘‘what is thought’ but have great difficulty ex- 
pressing, or placing much importance on, what they 
themselves think. This creates an extreme permeability 
to prevailing authority which is probably the true key to 
so-called consensual decision-making. Japanese school- 
ing is carefully designed to enhance this psychic poro- 
sity and thus prepare ‘‘open minds’’ for their future 
groups’ influence. But over and above the present sys- 
tem's specifics, we should consider its evolution and how 
it came to serve corporate rather than individual ends. 


In preindustrial Japan a fully competent and creative 
craftsman, musician, healer, etc. was referred to as 
ichininmae (one full helping of man). After traditional 
education ended a master released his apprentice to the 


world in the noren-wake (dividing the shop curtain) 


ceremony that recognized the graduate as ichininmae, 
an independently viable professional. The short-term 
economic competition this created for the master was 
more than offset by the pride in siring a new talent upon 
the world. The individuated apprentice had often been 
with the master since early childhood, and the master's 
pervasive influence — his cultural transmission — in- 
formed the disciple’s skills, consciousness and personality 
as deeply as his genetic inheritance. Apprentices were 
thus not only students and helpmates but cultural heirs. 


Cultural birth control therefore became a serious con- 
cern in these circles. While accounts differ, the wealthy 
Osaka wholesale houses of early Meiji are often credited 
with the modern Japanese solution: the perpetual ban- 
ninmae (half-helping of man). Hanninmae were essen- 
tially stunted apprentices. They were trained to serve 
useful functions but never permitted to individuate or 


_ professionally mature, and thus were obliged to spend 


their whole lives as dependent and subservient members 
of their widening corporate group. Yakuza gangs and 
labor contractors also devised a similar state of suspended 
social pubescence, the kobun (child role), a chronic sub- 
ordinate to the oyabun or oyakata (parent role/person) 
who directed their work and lives. Like Japanese women, 
who generally have ko, the ideogram for ‘‘child,’’ as the 
last syllable of their names, the kobun and hanninmae 
were just never meant to grow up. These devoted and 
docile half-people are the cultural antecedents of the 
compliant salarymen so much in demand in this century. 


State education eventually stepped in to produce them 


en masse and their proliferation prepared the ground for 
the rise of the great bodies we face today. 


The shift from education for individuation to mass cor- 
porate anthroculture (growing and harvesting of humans) 
not only altered human social roles, it also covertly af- 
fected the psychosomatic being. A couple 
of biological parallels may offer some evo- 


lutionary perspective on the process. When 

multiskilled and overworked solitary wasps 

began to dream of specialized subordinate 
: workers and queenly leisure, they ‘‘learned’’ 
; to stunt their first-born larva with special 
secretions that repressed full sexual matura- 
tion and enslaved them to the nest. As long 
@ as the mother superior lives, the workers’ 
potential autonomy and desire to found 
nests of their own remains latent and all 
their energy is poured into the growing col- 
lective enterprise. 


\ Humans likewise learned that sexually de- 

bilitating their slaves and livestock could 
almost magically increase production and 
managerial efficiency. Anyone who has ever 


caponized roosters, for example, knows the 


And only by becoming ichininmae and achieving creative 
maturity could they continue their masters’ lineage. 


This pattern of education breathed enormous life into 
creative, individualistic professions but it was deadly 
for nonproductive trades and the creation of corporate 
groups. Dealers, politicians, gangsters, military types, etc. 
did not have much cultural paternity to propagate in the 
first place, and the prospect of spawning a plague of their 
competitive ‘‘equals’’ upon the land seemed profitless 
in the extreme. 


fascinating spectrum of personality and 


physical changes that accompany the tran- 

sition from natural bird to corporate broiler. 
A few days after the slow-dissolving female hormone is 
injected into the cockerel’s neck he gradually stops crow- 
ing, then loses assertiveness and demands less and less 
private space. Next sexual activity abates, masculine 
characteristics (comb and wattles) recede, height and 
weight increase, and finally the gonads begin to physi- 
cally shrink. 
While caponization is intended to enhance agricultural 
productivity, human castration was practiced for the pur- 
pose of behavior modification. It was employed in China 
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as early as the Chou per- 
iod (about 1000 B.C.) to 

‘‘keep feudal society orderly,’’ 

and reached a peak when the bu- 
reaucracy incorporated over 100,000 
eunuchs during the late Ming Dynasty. 
Japan's leading authority on the phenom- 
enon, Professor Mitamura Taisuke of Kyoto Uni- 
versity, writes in his book Chinese Eunuchs: 


. . . They were found to be generally neither 
masculine nor feminine, adult or juvenile. . . . 
Eunuchs were seldom cruel, and usually were 
gentle and conciliatory. As a whole, the eunuchs 
tended to be strongly united, helping each other 
and standing together against the world. They 
showed both group consciousness as a ‘‘race’’ 
and strong opposition to oppression by out- 
siders. But this was effective only within their 
own limited environment where they had the 
power of their master behind them as well as 
their own tight bonds of fellowship. Outside 
the court, the eunuchs were about as helpless 
as babies. | 
Mitamura warns in closing: 
If it is true that eunuchs were the product of 
great power structures, then it should be equally 
true that people similar to eunuchs exist today, 
for such power structures still exist. We are 
woven into large organizational nets in one form 
or another in all areas of society. . . . Stripped 
of our manhood (in that we've become only part 
of a system) . . . we are fast becoming eunuchs 
in a psychological sense. 
Masculinity, as it is used in the behavioral sense, is only 
another word for male individuality — the strength to 
conduct one’s own appraisals of reality, to differ if need 
be from prevailing custom, and to generally invent one’s 
own self. Manly individualism is founded on a frail sub- 
strate of male hormones, called androgens, secreted by 
the testes and related tissue. Their sudden increase in 
12- or 13-year-old boys produces puberty and the subse- 
quent rebelliousness, strength and sexual longing of 
adolescence. Androgens literally mean ‘‘manhood pro- 
ducers,’ and without their activities not only are males 
‘“neither masculine nor feminine, adult or juvenile,’ they 
are infinitely easier to ‘‘unite’’ with ‘‘tight bonds.’’ 


As feminists archly yet accurately observe, the evolution- 
ary baseline is female and men are a fragile evolutionary 
afterthought (cf., male nipples). Women are physically 
and psychologically more resilient, and live longer. At 
the hormone level, too, the force is with them: female 
hormones or estrogens given to men in smal! quantities 
can quickly overwhelm androgenic activity. 7 
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It is interesting to note 
that certain edible plants pro- 
duce estrogenic molecules in bi- 
ologically significant amounts. The 
strongest of these is red clover, which 
frequently causes outbreaks of spontan- 
eous abortion among sheep flocks in Aus- 
tralia. The second most powerful, an isoflava- 
noid compound called daidzein, is produced and 
concentrated in the common soybean. In the West, 
where few soy foods are traditionally eaten, this is only 
agricultural arcana. When cattle-fattening estrogen in- 
jections were banned in the U.S., many farmers simply 
increased their use of soy-based feeds, with negligible 
loss in production. But in Japan, soy is a staple food. 
There is a paucity of research on endocrine activity, but 
it might be inferred that a steady diet of miso, tofu, soy 
sauce, etc. may not be best for leadership trainees or 
aspiring lotharios. 
Androgens are also suppressed and disabled by fear, anx- 
iety, exhaustion or any prolonged, intense stress. That 
stress hormones are functionally estrogenic explains their 
effectiveness for building group spirit in military basic 
training, grueling cult initiations, Japan's famous man- 
agement training ordeals, etc. 
While concerned executives and military types have fund- 
ed considerable research into stress effects on their own 
sexual performance and aggressiveness, virtualiy no work 
has been done on behalf of children. The stress levels 
inflicted upon students during the years of shiken jigo- 
ku, Japan’s infamous ‘‘examination hell,’ are outstand- 
ingly high, and bear down at precisely the time they are | 
trying to negotiate puberty. Extrapolating from adult 
studies, stress effects may in many cases be severe enough 
to miscarry that fateful transition, and psychosomatically 
fixate the child in early adolescence. Indeed some social 
critics are beginning to describe the standard behavior 
of Japan's salarymen as maturational disorders — e.g., 
their love of comics and toy guns, their taste for sado- 
masochism (classically a juvenile or pre-sensual form 
of sex), their poor adaptation to fatherhood. (While it 
might seem strange that this is not a raging issue in 
local PTAs, it should be remembered that most of the 
castrations in China were voluntary, performed on young- 
sters seeking high bureaucratic office and overseen by 
the aspirants’ mothers.) 


While much research remains to be done, the overall 
lesson seems to be that psychosomatically vitiated mem- _ 


bers make for (and require) the strongest corporate 


bodies, and vice versa. Clearly, corporate organisms 


, and their constituents offer an intriguing perspective 


on Japanese society. # 
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Success Stories 


leonard Koren is an American, married 
to a Japanese woman, who lives in 
Tokyo part-time and San Francisco part- 
time. He seems to have succeeded in 
adapting a modified ‘‘manga”’ (Japan- 
ese comicbook) style to present the 
histories of key Japanese businesses as 
entertaining stories. Today’s industrial 
giant, the House of Mitsui, for example, 
was founded 300 years ago when a 
samurai renounced his high status to 
become a merchant. 


Konosuke Matsushita started as a poor 
farm boy and became the “god of Jap- 
anese management.’’ And an American, 
Lyle Fox, managed to make a go of a 
bagel busines in Tokyo. There is more 
than history to be learned here — insights 
into the secrets of Japanese success in 
certain fields, marketing tips that might 
well be applied to other businesses in 
other countries, and an oblique look at 
those aspects of Japanese character 
that seem to be behind many of their 
business successes. 


—Howard Rheingold 
How do they make it 
$0 inexpensive ? 
can't imagine. 
4 
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Ando, a tireless huckster, used the 
new medium of TV and novel pre- 
motions like car parades with 

100 brand-new Toyotas. 


Success Stories 
Leonard Koren, 1990; 144 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from 
Chronicle Books/Order Dept., 275 
5th Street, San Francisco, CA 94103; 
800/722-6657 

(or Whole Earth Access) ’ 


In the 1920s Japan relied on exports to 
earn money to buy raw materials. When 
the crash came, Japan found itself blocked 
from foreign markets by protective tariffs. 
It fought back by lowering its prices almost 
beyond reason. It slashed wages at home 
and retooled its factories. It cut back on 
quality and materials. As a result, the 
British weaving industry was destroyed, 
and racist passions flared in the U.S. Gain- 
ing control of plantations, raw materials, 
and manufacturing venues throughout the 
world, and handling the bulk of Japan’s 
exports at this time, was Mitsui Bussan. 


During the Great Depression, the Japanese 
— through Mitsui — flooded world markets 
with cheap goods, destroying overseas 


In 1960 Ando opened his second factory. 


- The following year saw three more fac- 


tories, all of them paid for in cash. TV 
broadcasting had just begun, and Nissin’s 
chicken ramen became one of the earliest 


sponsors of commercial programming in 
Japan. Sales by 196] reached 550 million 


_ packages per year. Other companies, in- 


cluding big manufacturers like Meiji, 
began putting out competing products 
and luring away Nissin employees. Ando 
formed a ramen makers association to 
bring order to the market — and became 
its chairman. Sales soared to 2 billion 
units in 1963. 


Looking for ways to improve and interna- 
tionalize his product, Ando toured Europe 
and America in 1966. Ando knew that 
Westerners didn’t eat with chopsticks, so 
he had to come up with a container that 
worked with a fork. In America, Ando 
learned about (1) bouillon base, (2) dis- 
posable paper cups, and (3) on the air- 
plane home, sealed aluminum pouches 
with macadamia nuts. Taking a hint from 
these, Ando designed a coffee-cup-shaped 
container using styrofoam, which he im- 
ported and then manufactured in partner- 
ship with Dart Industries. He made the 
noodles thicker so they wouldn't brea 

in the cup. And he added freeze-dried 
vegetables in foil packets. 


Because Japanese people have no fixed no- 
tion of what a bagel is, Lyle has to educate 
the consumer and adapt his product to 
Japanese tastes. 


(1) Lyle’s bagels are about 10% smaller 
than American bagels. (2) They're also 
softer (Japanese like soft bready textures). 
(3) About 70% of what Japanese buy in 
bakeries is sweets, not bread. Since his cin- 
namon raisin outsells his plain, sesame, 
and onion bagels among the Japanese, 
Lyle is thinking of adding new dessertlike 
“flavors.” (4) One obstacle to greater 
growth is the Japanese unfamiliarity with 
bagels. In his shop, Lyle keeps the toaster 
on all day so he can give instant demon- 
strations with delicious cream cheese 
spreads. 
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ECONOMY 


NE AREA IN WHICH 
American companies 
are always at a disadvantage when operating in Japan 
is that of personnel. American managers frequently 
complain that they are unable to attract the best Jap- 
anese people to work for them. Americans are often at 
a loss to explain this problem: compared to Japanese 
employers these companies offer exceptional wages, 
longer holidays, shorter work hours, challenges and 
other benefits which would make these jobs seem like 
great opportunities to anyone. Why then do Japanese 
people refuse to work for these companies? 

The answer? The factors which Americans find 
important in selecting a job are not important to Jap- 
anese. The traditional business analysis does not 
work. In fact, the rules of a market economy are not 
the rules which apply in the Japanese employment 
world; rather the rules of a gift economy apply. 

In his book The Gift, Lewis Hyde (CQ #35) 
develops a powerful theory of gifts. He observes that 
the exchange of gifts is subject to different rules than 
the exchange of goods. Hence the distinction between 
“gift economies” in which goods and services are 
exchanged as gifts and “market economies” where 
goods and services are exchanged as commodities 
(i.e. bought and sold). For the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, the most important difference between these 
two is that in the exchange of gifts a bond is devel- 
oped between the parties involved. When I buy some- 
thing from someone, I don’t really care if I ever see 
that person again. 

When an American takes a job, he or she is 
entering into an exchange which takes place almost 
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totally in the market economy: the company is buy- 
ing that person's labor. Although some degree of 
company loyalty may develop, compared to the Jap- 
anese, Americans find it easy to change jobs and do 
so more often. When another job that is more inter- 
esting, pays more or is more convenient comes along, 
people switch jobs. This is accepted as a societal norm. 

When a Japanese person takes a job, he or she 
is entering into a series of exchanges which take place 
almost totally in a gift economy. The ramifications 
are reflected throughout Japanese society and in turn 
reflect on our relationships (or lack thereof) with Ja- 
pan. The gift relationship has many aspects; each of 
these is reflected in the relationship between a worker 
and his or her company. The most basic example is 
the simple exchange of physical gifts. 

Japanese companies give gifts to their employ- 


\ 


\ 


If you want to make a good impression when 
you visit Japan, bring some small, typically 
American, tastefully wrapped gifts for your 
hosts, hostesses, and business associates (and 
don't forget their children). Giftgiving, as 
John Elemans explains, is a key element in 
Japanese business and social communication. 


Elemans worked in Japan for six years and 
can be reached on the nets as “sungja” on The 
WELL, “elemans” on BIX, and “76106,3443” 
on Compuserve, or at 2324 Macdonald St., 
Vancouver, BC V6K 3Y8, Canada. 

—Howard Rheingold 
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ees on all of the occasions in which gifts are exchanged 
between ordinary individuals; weddings and deaths 
are the two most common. In these cases the com- 
pany is personified by the department manager, who 
must also attend the ceremonies associated with these 
events. Both require the exchange of gifts between 
both parties; the company also receives gifts from 

the employee. At a Japanese wedding, guests bring 
gifts of money, and guests receive a physical gift of 
about the same value as the monetary gift (the amount 
is generally approximated in advance by the level of 
one’s income and social station). At funerals, ; .ests 
also bring money and receive food at the wake, as 
well as salt and tea or sweets to take home. In these 
cases the company provides the money to be given by 
the manager. It is important to note that the manager 
is not paid extra for his time on these jobs. This re- 
inforces his symbolic répresentation of the company 
(he is not a hireling doing the job for money). 

Japanese managers are also expected to help 
find spouses for their employees. About half of all 
marriages in Japan are ar- 
ranged and these include 
introductions arranged 
through one’s boss. In this 
case the manager must also 
attend an engagement par- 
ty and gifts are again ex- 
changed. When problems 
develop in a marriage it is 
not considered at all odd 
or unusual for a woman to 
call her husband's boss and 
request help. The manager 
has, through his introduc- 
tions, entered into the rela- 
tionship in an important 
way. If he can help, he will 
talk to his employee and 
help to resolve the prob- 
lems. He may see to it, for 
example, that the person 
involved get home earlier, 
bypassing the business 
drinking and so on. 

The largest gift-giving 
occasion in the West is ob- 
viously Christmas. The 
Japanese have adapted this 
custom, blending it with 
o-sei-bo (literally “year end 
[gift]”). Japanese also have 
adopted a similar Chinese 
custom called Chu-gen. 
Chu-gen takes place in July 
(not on any fixed day). On 


Forms in Japan 


each of these occasions Japanese people give gifts to 
people with whom they have certain relationships 
(friends and debt or obligation relationships). On 
these occasions companies also give an important gift 
to employees in the form of cash payments. The word 
used to describe the money is borrowed from English, 
“bonus,” but it has completely different connotations 
and meaning from the English word. Notably the total 
value of the bonus in Japan is from four to twelve 
times (occasionally higher) the value of one’s month- 
ly salary. The level varies roughly wiih the economic 
well-being of the company. Furthermore, no Japanese 
treats this money as a bonus in the Western sense. It 
is necessary for survival. Although bonuses are paid 
in lump sums, each Japanese homemaker (usually the 
wife controls the family finances) budgets the year’s 
expenses and income as if the bonus were spread out. 
In essence the bonus is considered normal income 
since it is part of the money required for living, 
and cannot be considered surplus. 

Many companies reinforce the sense of gift- 

giving at bonus time 


by having the manager 

personally hand out 
Decorative cords the money in cash to 
are used for trim- each employee, differ- 
ming packages in entiating it from salary 
Japan. The crane which is paid by elec- 
and turtle designs, tronic funds transfer, 
meaning good luck directly to the wife's 
account. (This method 
pee is fading however, due 
or engagement 


to the large amounts of 
cash involved. Today, 
banks must make spe- 
cial provisions to make 
sure that the required 
cash is available when 
the companies call for 
it. Banks and compa- 
nies arrange to pay on 
different days, so the 
same cash can be used. 
Also — some trivia — 
Japan's largest robbery 
on record took place 
when a thief stole the 
bonus cash from the 
deliverymen.) 

Another impor- 
tant gift is the yearly 
company trip. These 
are packaged vacations 
which Japanese love 
dearly. Entire resort 
communities are built 


gifts. 
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for and depend on the income generated 
by a constant stream of groups of Jap- 
anese workers who take a weekend with 
their co-workers. Everyone sleeps to- 
gether, six or more to a room (segregated 
by sex), everyone eats the same meal at 
the same time, everyone watches the 
same show, everyone bathes together 
(hot springs are a favorite site for these 
outings), and everyone sings together (at 
the karaoke — a bar where people take 
turns singing into a microphone). Al- 
though employees must contribute a 
small amount of money for these trips, 
in the words of one Japanese, “It is not 
considered that they are paying for it.” 
Each person is giving part of the gift 

but the company picks up the tab. 

Any company in Japan must give 
a constant stream of small gifts to any 
company that buys its product or ser- 
vice. These gifts, which take the form of 
cookies, cakes, cooking oil, soap, soy 
sauce, fruit, canned goods, tea, coffee 
and so on, are exchanged by visiting 
personnel. As they are received by the 
company, they are passed on to the em- 
ployees who share them. Especially large 
amounts of these gifts are passed out at 
Christmas and at Chu-gen, but continue 
year ‘round. 

Another important event in Japan 
is the New Year celebration. This is so 
large and complex that it commonly 
begins in early December. Like the Chu- 
gen, gift-giving is not fixed on a single 
day (like Christmas Day); the actual 
event is more hazy. New Year celebra- 
tions are more like big communal birth- 
day parties. In the Chinese tradition a 
person's age is counted from New Year, 
not the physical birthday. Two of several 
important celebrations at this time are 
the bo-nen-kai ("[to] forget [the] year 
gathering”) and shin-nen-kai (“new year 
gathering”). Again, almost all compa- 
nies arrange these parties for their em- 
ployees (as well as separate ones for 
customers). 

Another Western custom adopted (and adapted) 
by the Japanese relates to Valentine's Day. It is com- | 
mon in Japan for females to give chocolates to two 
groups of men on February 14. One group consists of 
men (usually one man) they are romantically inter- 
ested in. In the second case, gifts of chocolate are 
given to anyone to whom the woman feels indebted 
or under obligation. These gifts are called giri-choco' 
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Japanese person 
takes a job, he or _ iust described is their labor. 
she is entering 
into a series of 
exchanges which 
take place almost _ Japan remarked after he had 
totally in a gift 
economy. 


Management that wants to express its 
appreciation with a small cash payment 
to an employee frequently presents it 
in a congratulatory envelope like the 


(“duty-chocolate”). Virtually 
all women in Japan give such 
hen a gifts to their managers. 
The main gift given 
by the employees to their 
company for all the gifts 


Work is done with great 
concern for accuracy, for 
quality and for promptness. 
This does not take place 
only in limited areas of pro- 
duction but pervades the 
society. As one visitor to 


some papers photocopied: 
the job was flawless. Each 
page was perfectly centered, 
and each page matched the 
others. It was the extra- 
ordinary care shown to 
what would normally (by 
Westerners) be considered 
an insignificant job that 
impressed him. 

The context of gift- 
giving is deeply intertwined 
with the rest of the society. 

_A non-Japanese-speaking 
department manager, for 
example, would create con- 
siderable discomfort at a 
Japanese wedding. A woman 
in Japan evaluates the com- 
panies she might work for 
knowing that in almost all 
cases her husband will come 
either from within the com- 
pany or from a company of 
similar social status. In the 
case of a man outside the 
company, she will meet him 
through a meeting arranged 
by her manager. No woman 
can lightly enter a job where 
one above. she might have an American 

for a boss. What if he doesn’t 
know what to do? And it is 
likely that he won't. 

Rather than looking at how American com- 
panies can compete inside Japan, perhaps Japan's 
economic success brings into question the usefulness 
or validity of the current employee/employer rela- 
tionship in America. | 

In the environment I have tried to describe, 


each employee develops a rich sense of belonging and 


security. No amount of money, number of holidays 
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(without the rest of the 
group), or opportunity 
for advancement can 
equal these things. In the 
Japanese norm, a “job” 
has a deep context and 
meaning which an Amer- 
ican “job” does not. A 
Japanese person employed 
by an American company 
is missing a lot of what 

it means to have a job 

in Japan. 


Noshi, or gift envelopes, are part 
of the traditional presentation at 
the time of engagement. Although 
no longer used much, they are 
often printed on gift-wrapping 
paper. 


This is an outstanding periodical for any- 
one trying to learn Japanese or interested 
in contemporary Japanese culture, and 
it’s as much fun to read as WER itself. 

It contains fully translated and glossed 
manga plus feature articles and. book 
reviews. —Frederick lee 


1. A word on translations: Even when 
Japanese and English words have easy 
single-word translations the meanings © 

| have different contexts that distinguish 
them. The example of giri (duty) is a case 
in point. While many Americans have a 
sense of duty it is very different from the 
Japanese sense of giri. I don't think that 
people come across many situations any 
more where they feel that they have a 
duty to do something; the word itself 
has lost power, in some sense. In Japan, 
however, giri and related concepts are a 
constant and important factor in many 
aspects of life. If we read “the office clerk 
gave chocolate to her boss out of a sense 
of duty,” we miss the power of the word 
“duty” as seen from a Japanese perspective. 
We have trouble understanding not just 
because the situation is different, but 
because “duty” is also very different here. 


~ 


Mangajin 
Vaughan P. Simmons, Editor 


$30/year (10 issues) from Mangajin, 
P. O. Box 10443, Atlanta, GA 30319 


Dododo 

(a heavy “thump thump thump” running sound) 

Kiko kiko kiko 

(creaking sound of opening a can) 

: Matte-te yo. Ima ageru karaa! 

“Hold on. I'll give it to you right away.” (PL2) 
When making a request in an informal situation (for example, asking your cals to wait 
kudasai can be dropped, and the -te form of the verb (matie-te i 

alone. Matie-(i)te, as opposed to simply matie, has the connotation “be waiting (while 


happening).” 
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are not just "comic books.” 
tion medium in themselves. 
It's not unusual to see a dignified businessman 


in his forties or fifties, or a stylish exp 
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BY HISAUCHI MICHIO 


still 


Even if all the air is extracted, 
the flask is not empty. It 
full of 


* + 


Misery fills the entire universe. It penetrates all matter with ease. 


why the shapes of physical matter, 
relatively through 


independently of one another. That's 
and misery alter 


temporal and miserable motion. 


ry i 


is nothing 
misery, 
. This 
if you 

sad yourself 


You may very well 
have seen someone 
but what you 


grieving in the sea of 


Misery, 

more than that per- 
son's motion in 

not Mi 

holds true even 
become 

by hearing someone 


have seen 


(3) Absolute motion of girl 
(4th + Nth dimension 


be measured? 


BRING 


(2) Sobbing motion of girl Can (1) as seen from (2) 


(1) Space/time motion of 
(Nth dimension) 


Earth (4th dimension) 
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When misery exists with a mass as 
large as that of the Sun, it causes 
time-space-misery to become 
curved and distorted. This dis- 
tortion is a gravitational misery 
field. It is not because of the Sun 
that a planet maintains constant 
misery in an elliptical trajectory; 
it is because a misery field exists 
around the Sun of such a kind 
that the straightest trajectory that 
a planet can follow in time-space- 
misery is an ellipse. 


_ What has happened is that a place (depres- 


tare 


+ 


who can completely understand these mathematical terms, 


= 


Here is a famous experiment that helps to expound the 
relativism in this matter. If you place a freshly severed 
head on a thin sheet of rubber stretched taut, the rubber 
will sag slightly. And if you place some marbles nearby on 
the rubber sheet, they'll roll towards the head. ; 


sion in the sheet) has formed and the marble 
is rolling towards the head via the trajectory 
with the least resistance. 


Maybe one day a young scientist, a genius like Einstein, 


will come along and perfect these theories. And when that 
day comes, I hope I can be here to talk to you all again. 
Well, until then look after yourselves and don’t forget 
the Misery. 
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T HAS LONG BEEN OBVIOUS TO ME THAT 
Americans have a strong anti-Asian attitude and that 
some Asian country is always going to be our enemy. 
Whole Earth Review (then CoEvolution Quarterly) pub- 
lished my article “The American Anti-Whaling Move- 
ment is Racist” in fall 1976. It was then becoming 
apparent that our anti-Asian sentiments were being 
tranferred from anti-China terror to anti-Japan fear. 


BY MICHAEL PHILLIPS 


To me, today’s relevant issue has nothing to do with con- 
vincing anyone that Americans are racist against Asians; 
rarely or never has such an undertaking succeeded. | find 
the significant question to be: which Asian country will 
be the target of our hostility and why is it selected? For a 
long time our Asian enemy was China; it has also been 
North Vietnam and North Korea; now it is Japan. My con- 
cern is that our malevolent focus may be on Japan for a 
long time to come. 


ILLUSTRATION BY KENDAL CRONKHITE 


When I heard that Michael Phillips spent a lot 
of time in Japan and had a strong point of view 
on American, attitudes regarding the Japanese, 
the following piece resulted. Phillips attacks the 
arguments of Japan-bashers, but he doesn’t fail 
to also notice those aspects of Japanese behavior worth criticizing. 


As usual, he turns up a little detail — e.g., the paucity of American My reasoning is predicated on two observations. The first 
graduates from Tokyo University — that tells a great deal about the is the problem of weak intercourse between our power elites, 
deeper roots of issues. —Howard Rheingold and the second, our differing metaphors for the future. 
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The prevailing propaganda against Japan, which began in 
earnest in the mid-seventies, has been that Japan has 
unreasonable trade barriers. From twenty years of annual 
visits to Japan I personally remember a few obvious examples 
where the problem wasn’t trade barriers but environmen- 
tal restrictions: the U.S. forced Japan to accept American 
caustic-soda plants in violation of their environmental laws, 
American automobiles were forced on the Japanese even 
though the American cars had exhaust emissions that ex- 
ceeded Japanese law, Japan had to take fruit and vegetables 
with pesticides that were unacceptable under their laws, 
American-brand cigarettes were forced into all their 
cigarette-dispensing machines. They had to buy USS. 
uranium-238 twenty years ahead of their need for it. All 
this under the propaganda cover of encouraging Japan to 
relax its trade barriers. 


I was also in Tokyo the day the head of the American Rice 
Association publicly called the Japanese “stupid” for subsi- 
dizing their rice farmers, while a newspaper column reported 


that Congress had voted $8 billion in subsidies to U.S. — 


farmers for (unproven) drought relief on top of the regular 
$40 billion in annual agricultural subsidies. 


Trade barriers are a fallacious pretext on which to base 
American policy. But if we substitute the phrase “social bar- 
riers” for “trade barriers,” I think we’re onto something 
substantial and problematic. There really are social barriers. 
For example, there are plenty of elite Japanese youths who 
are admitted to Harvard, Yale, Stanford and MIT, but almost 
no Americans (elite or otherwise) who have passed the 
exams to enter Tokyo University. 


Most societies in the world have an elite body of wealthy 
people who wield disproportionate power and political in- 
fluence. We Americans know this to be true, and we know 
that less than | percent of our citizens own most of our 
domestic wealth, but our intellectuals have demolished the 
class-related concepts that describe this reality. The con- 
cept of class has been examined, ridiculed, and criticized 
right out of our sociological dialog. Since C. Wright Mills 
wrote about the power elite thirty years ago, that phrase 
has also disappeared from serious discussion* The 
significance and international implications of this social elite 
reality remain unexamined, unmeasured and generally ig- 
nored outside of Marxist circles in spite of its obvious ex- 
istence and great importance. 


The evidence to support my thesis, that our two elites are 
not merging in equal proportions and are creating social 
barriers, is therefore anecdotal, because no simple measure- 
ments exist. I have walked around elite campuses in the U.S. 
and taught classes in several of their business schools; there 
are plenty of Japanese visiting students enrolled who were 
admitted by testing and who will graduate. I also have several 
high-ranking Japanese friends whose children have grad- 
uated from prestigious U.S. universities. The reverse is 
not true. 


* Only two persistent, undauntable writers have continued to pursue 
this subject. One of them — Paul Fussell, a humorist — is not in re- 
spectable academia; the other, William Domhoff, is a psychologist at 
the University of California/Santa Cruz. 


In asking around among the members of our American elite 
(none admit to this role) 1 have found only a few whose 
friends or acquaintances attended Tokyo University for even 
a year or two, or whose language skills in Japanese were 
more than modest. They clearly are not now well connected 
to Japanese elite circles, even though they have elite Japanese 
English-speaking friends who are readily accepted into their 


private US. circles. 


. From casual observation | have noticed that Japanese elite 
hire our most elite legal and financial firms and stay in the 
homes of the senior partners when visiting here. When these 


same Americans visit Tokyo it is most common for them 


. to stay with their American cohorts who are longtime 


residents in Japan. t 


As far as the cultural elite (artists and thinkers) are con- 


cerned, the Japanese know a great deal more about Amer- 


 icans than Americans do about Japanese. Every prestigious 


American intellectual I have interviewed on my radio show 
has spent a great deal of time in Japan and has been hosted 
there lavishly, yet Japanese cultural figures are largely un- 


, known in the US. and remain uninvited and unappreciated. 


EEDLESS to say, such intercultural elite barriers 
do not exist vis-a-vis Europe or Latin America. The 
phrase “Jet Set” makes this intercourse quite evi- 
dent. The Jet Set goes from parties in London, Paris and 
Zurich to Morocco, Brazil and Mexico. Similarly, our public 
TV generously presents dramas, Anglophilia, and popular 


French images such as Charles Boyer and Prince Rainier 


of Monaco, all showing the close ties of our social elites. 


There is a root cause of this unequal-social-barrier prob- 

lem with Japan. It concerns the traditional mode of entry 
into each elite. Social elites need new members continu- 
ously. The social elite historically retains political power, 
but needs to absorb new members who have financial assets, 
to provide fresh wealth, to support its political power, so 
that incipient political opposition does not get funded. 
The social elite needs young entrepreneurs to generate 
wealth in order to maintain its power; unfortunately entre- 
preneurs are born to families scattered randomly through- 


out the social hierarchy. 


In Japan the elite absorption of new entrepreneurs is done 
by adoption. Adult males who are successful in business 
(or related areas of importance) are adopted by elite families. 
These males, once recognized, are frequently in their thir- 
ties and sometimes in their forties when they are adopted. 
They then take on the new family name (though they con- 
tinue to provide support for their former family). This is 
occasionally done through marriage, too. Such entrepreneur- 
ial adoption has been common since the 1600s, when a 
mercantile class first began to emerge. 


In the West, the process is slower and very different. New 
generators of wealth (the nouveau riche) are accepted into 
the social elite at arm’s length with the offer to welcome 
their children. This generally seems to be sufficient induce- 


t The Rockefellers, having developed their elite ties in the fifties, are 
_ exceptions to this. 
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e have different views of the 


future. I suggest that e United States' conception of 


the future is stuck in 


ment to co-opt the wealthy. The children of the nouveau 
riche are then raised within the elite circles at private 
schools. The girls are officially accepted at debutante balls, 
and the boys through clubs and employment. 


The Japanese and American processes currently do not mesh 
on equal footing. It is too much of a one-way street. For 
much of the post-war era Japanese elite children have come 
here, have been welcomed and accepted, and have gone 
home to maintain the effective ties that the world social 
elite needs and wants. But this creates a disequilibrium 
which we are now feeling, because, to my knowledge, Wes- 
terners are not being adopted into the Japanese elite. 


It is easy to understand why this hasn’t happened; we 
wouldn’t expect a 45-year-old David Packard to change his 
name to David Tsukiji and live with a whole new (Tsukiji) 
family in Tokyo while sending checks to his American wife, 
children and parents. 


This inequality of access to the social elites exists, seems 
hard to remedy, is probably an important issue to members 
of the Western elite and is clearly long-term. Not much more 
can be said about it. 


HERE IS a second problem in American-Japanese 

relations which I think is significant, but it is ad- 

mittedly hard to demonstrate. We have different 
views of the future. I suggest that our conception of the 
future is stuck in the year 1960, while theirs is some date 
in the next century. 


The idea that a people may share a common view of the 
future is not far-fetched. Joe Corn, in his Imagining Tomor- 
row, describes vividly the way our future images have shaped 
our actual society. One example is the way our 1940s Buck 
Rogers visions of transportation became our 1950s urban 
freeways. 


Many societies have little or no future vision. They find 
themselves content with a present life that is modeled on 
previous periods of greatness. This was most evident to me 
on a recent trip to Europe. I found Vienna to be a city that 
put great emphasis on restoring its architecture to exemplify 
its glory days of 1914; Prague was restoring its cityscape to 
reflect its glory days of the mid-twenties; and London seems 
nostalgic for pre-WWII glory. 


There are cities closer by that model their present on their 
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year 1960, while Japan's is 


me date in the next century. 


hallowed past; San Francisco, the turn of the century; 
Boston, before the turn of the century; Victoria, British 
Columbia, the 1880s; Santa Fe, New Mexico, the 1840s. 


Countries seem to reflect similar patterns. Greece continues 
to wallow in its ancient glory 2,000 years ago, Turkey in its 


-.. great hegemony 400 years ago, and Iran in its great epoch 
’ 200 years ago. Europe as a whole seems to long for its period 


of planetary triumph in the first part of this century. 


It appears to me that a society which has shifted its vision 
from the future to the past.has a problem in dealing with 
change. Social change and technology that arrive after a 
society’s peak in history seem to be unimportant to the 
people in these societies; they view such changes as fluff 
and trivia, they seem to accept them as accommodation 
to modern life. 


This change from a future vision to a past vision is a sen- 
timent, a feeling. I doubt that I can convince many people, 
but one senses it in the drive people have to change, to 
expand their visual horizon. Many people in such societies 
openly resist change and decry the ravages of modernity. 
Many people express it in their unwillingness to cope with 
the future; they complain about the latest high-tech fad or 
they wax nostalgic for the old days before faxes, computers, 
and telephone answering machines. 


I see evidence around me that the United States, our peo- 
ple as a whole, stopped thinking about a future sometime 
in the late fifties or early sixties. Our ideals of the subur- 
ban home, freeways, schools, government, Americanism, 
autos, college education, and most everything else just set- 
tled down and stayed right there. It was the peak of our 
social, political, and economic power and we are now 
nostalgic about it. 


The future — social change and new technology — has con- 
tinued to confront us; we have been reluctantly dragged 
beyond our memorable 1960 peak by the military, which 
wants high tech expanded for weapons supremacy, by en- 
vironmentalists, who want us to clean up our idyllic fifties 
image, and most significantly by Japan, which keeps send- 
ing us new technology. 


This contrast between the U.S. and Japan seems most ob- 
vious to me. Japanese society as a whole keeps developing 
new products for every aspect of life; they seem to welcome 
new technology and products with great zest. The Japanese 
want more vivid television sets, they keep inventing factory 
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homes, they bring a million people a day into and out of 
one station in Tokyo (Shinjuku) with little problem while 
we throw up our hands at the hopeless traffic jam that 
200,000 commuters create trying to get into an entire city. 
We are happy with the average bathroom; they have in- 
vented a toilet that gives you weight, pulse, blood pressure 
and ten different chemical analyses every time you use it. 
We wax sentimental about a ’59 Chevy; they keep improv- 
ing not only the car, but the jeep, the van, the pick-up, the 
motorcycle. 


It’s hard to be convincing on this point. Of course we have 


Macs and Nikes and we seem to willingly accept them, even 
if they aren’t 1960. In the movie Back to the Future II the 
only changes imagined in the future are bigger billboards 
and better skateboards. 


It seems to be the case that we are happy where we were, 
at least most of us are. Voters chose the Reagan-Bush vi- 
sion of the happy fifties. In our political representatives we 


have expressed our wish for the days before racial integra- - ; : 


tion was an issue, when families always had two adults of 
different genders (married), and Americanism was a world 
political triumph. In this context, Japan becomes a dis- 


| ; We seem to want everything to just settle down, get fixed, 
; get cleaned up, work well, like it did before JFK was killed. 


We want life to be just a little better now because we know 
about toxics and ozone problems. 


The Japanese seem to want to create a new future with high- 
tech wizardry, high-speed trains, incredible skyscrapers, com- 
pletely electronic houses, instant foods, cities that are totally 
wired to anticipate every movement. Damned if they aren’t 
building these things right now, today, along with every in- 
finitesimal detail that goes into these future creations. 


If this interpretation of the difference between the Amer- 
ican and Japanese visions of the future — that we are drag- 
ging our feet and they are running forward enthusiastic- 
ally — is indeed accurate, then it may be an important 
bone of contention underlying the current stress between 


Our countries. @ 


| C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite, Oxford University Press 1956. 
| Paul Fussell, Class, Ballantine 1984. 
| William Domhoff, Who Rules America Now, Prentice-Hall 1983. 


Joe Horn (ed.), Imagining Tomorrow: History, Technology and the 


quieting feature in our lives. 


American Future, MIT Press 1986. 


Japan Free Press 


This four-page weekly newsletter pro- 
vides 100- to 200-word summaries of 
current articles culled from a dozen or 
so of the most popular Japanese news- 
papers and magazines. Subject headings 
include education, government and poli- 
tics, society, defense, world affairs, retail 
merchandising, labor, sports, hedlth and 
medicine, media, finance, business, en- 
tertainment, taxes, travel, marketing, 
technology, environment and conserva- 
tion, leisure, and philanthropy. 


Hierarchical breakdowns of the most 
prevalent newspaper editorials and 
magazine feature subjects are periodic- 
ally included (useful for content analysis). 
There’s also a handy year-end index 

of topics and the issue numbers they 
appeared in. —leonard Koren 


* 
Often appearing in brochures touting 
gourmet tours are the words: “‘A gorgeous 
separate dining room has been specially 
prepared for our Japanese guests.’ But all 


is not as it seems on the surface. Say some © 


travel industry people: ‘‘Recently, Jap- 
anese ‘gourmets’ have started showing up 
at first-class European hotels and restau- 
rants. Their atrocious table manners have 
prompted these establishments to set up 
separate rooms for Japanese patrons.” 
They clap when the food is served. They 
snap pictures like carneras are going out 
of style. Generally, they make it difficult 
for other guests to enjoy their meals — 
thus the separate rooms. 

—Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


The Agency of Natural Resources and 
Energy of the Ministry of International 


Trade and Industry announced its long- 
term energy report on May 31. The report 
says energy needs in the year 2010 will be 
the equivalent of 666 million kiloliters of 
crude oil, so they plan to take nuclear 
power generation from the current 30 
million kW to 72.5 million kW over the 
next 20 years; that means building 40 
nuclear plants capable of generating a 
million kilowatts each. 


The plan clearly showed the attitude of the 
agency as far as stable energy supplies, 
reduction of CO, emissions from the burn- 
ing of coal and oil were concerned. So, 
instead of worrying about the populace’s 
fear of nuclear plants, they worry about 
other country’s castigation of Japan for 
generating too much CO,,. 


Despite reluctance in some quarters (even 
the electric power industry is leery of more 
nuclear power), MITI says ‘the plan can 
be implemented.” §©—Asahi Shimbun 

Some estimates have it that one-tenth of 
all salaried men in their 40s already show 
symptoms of smile depression. On the sur- 
face, they seem to always be smiling, but if 
you look closely, their eyes reflect their 
deepening depression. 


Says Dr. Sekiya Toru of the Hatsudai Sekiya 
Clinic, ‘Smile depression is very difficult 

to detect in the early stages. And it often 
quickly progresses to a dangerous stage.” 


Smile depression is usually caused by work 
and human relations-related stress. Those 
who tend fo fall into smile depression are 
usually the very serious, those who pay 
attention to every detail, those with great 
stick-to-it-iveness, and those who have an 
overdeveloped sense of responsibility. 
—Shukan POST 


May 3] was World No Smoking Day. But 
according to the Ministry of Welfare, 
Japan has more smokers than any other 
industrialized country. Japan Tobacco Cor- 
poration figures for 1989 have 61.6% of 
all adult males smoking and 12.7% of all 
adult females. For males, that compares 
with 30% in the United States, 36% in 

the U.K., 37% in Australia, and 44% 

in West Germany. 


Interestingly, smoker percentages vary little 
between male and female in most indus- 
trialized countries, but in Japan, there is 

a huge difference. Further, smoker percen- 
tages have dropped drastically abroad but 
have remained constant in Japan since 
about 1985. 


The Ministry of Welfare plans a campaign 
to tell the populace of the perils of smok- 
ing and urging them to give it up. 
—Asahi Shimbun . 
Japan Free Press 
Charles T. Whipple, Editor 
$200(¥30,000)/year (50 issues) 
from C. T. Whipple Company Japan, 
Riverside East, 4th Floor, 1-9-1] Saga, 


Koto-ku, Tokyo 135, Japan 
(03) 641-8611 
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SOME JAPANESE THINKERS 


BY MICHAEL PHILLIPS 


MOST WELIL-EDUCATED AMERICANS are steeped in European thought, from 
Descartes and Kant to Rousseau and Freud. But even with the introduction of world 
literature into some university curriculae, the Japanese thinkers seem to be left out. 
The following is a sampling of some important Japanese thinkers whose works hdve 


been translated into English. 


Academic and Scientific Traditions in China, 


Japan, and the West 


Shigeru Nakayama gives a unique insight 
into the power of institutions in shaping 
the contemporary world. He elucidates 
the role of paradigms: in the East, em- 
phasis was placed on documentation of 
all observations; mandarin scholars pro-' 
tected the social order from the intrusion 
of unexpected events. In the West, Greek 
logic and rhetorical learning formed the 
bases of law and science: a faith in ulti-. 
mate order and the correct outcome. As 
evidence: Chinese astronomers recorded 
novas and supernovas in their inclusive 
efforts; Western astronomers did not, 
because there was no explanation for 
their existence. 


Academic and Scientific 
Traditions 

(in China, Japan, and the West) 
Shigeru Nakayo 


ma, 
1984; 251 pp. 


$37.50 ($40.50 postpaid) from 
University Press (see below) 


e 

Some works attributed to Aristotle and 
Confucius could only have been intention- 
ally fabricated by later generations. A 
deliberate attempt to disguise one’s scholar- 
ship seems strange in today’s world where 
nothing counts so much as tangible achieve- 
ments and the scholar is always anxious to 
get his own name in print. But when books 
were transcribed by hand, , pretending to 
the name of ana figure was 
the normal means of linking one’s work to 
a tradition. It did not carry with it the 
css attached to forgery today. 


tla chester, \ devcribed 
how the appearance of a critical number 
of anomalous phenomena can provoke a 


normative crisis within a given scholarly 
community, a crisis eventually followed by 
the construction of a new paradigm that 
ushers in a scientific revolution. The 
classificatory style of scholarship as it was 
practiced in China, however, does not give 
rise to this kind of predicament. In China, 
the lawful and the anomalous, the regular 
and the irregular, the ordinary and the ex- 
traordinary were all recorded and com- 
partments readied to receive them so that 
each might find its proper place. If a 
phenomenon appeared that proved hard 
to file in one of the existing compartments, 
a new box could always be made for it. 
Hence the lawful and the anomalous lived 
side by side in peaceful coexistence, the 
system being constructed so as to forestall 
the emergence of a crisis. In fact, though we 
have spoken of the anomalous, nothing 
really can be called abnormal in a context 
in which it is assumed from the outset that 
everything should have a legitimate place. 
Disturbances and convulsions of nature 
there were, but for the Chinese scholar they 
were not mysterious or miraculous viola- 
tions of a law-abiding order. His tradition 
had equipped him to see them rather as 
administrative problems. Whatever else it 
might be, this practice of classifying every- 
thing and putting it in a ‘proper’ place is 
a bureaucratic approach to scholarship. 


Rural Society in Japan 


For millenia, the Japanese farmer had 
high social status (although farms were 
and are very small) — higher than that 
of craftspeople or merchants. The farm 
was treated much like a corporation, in 
the control of a multigenerational, 
patriarchal family system. Villages pro- 
vided a complex and enduring support 
network with a wide range of coopera- 
tives, diverse industries, and direct 
vegetable marketing to cities. 


Farmers now mix urban work with part- 
time farming. Their political power remains 
strong and conservative, a backbone of 
the ruling LDP party. 

World War Il opened the way for great 
changes in the lives of farmers and rural 
society. A lost war snuffed out the ideology 
of ndhonshugi and its appeal to fight for 


Columbia University 
NY 10533; 914/591-9111. 


Order Department: 136 S. Broadway, Irvington, 
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Rural Society in Japan 


Tadashi Fukutake 
1980; 218 pp. 


$24.50 ($27.50 postpaid) from 
Columbia University Press (see below) 


Japan's future as a world power; it erased 
any dreams of elevating agrarian society 
and its values and making them the foun- 
dation and glory of the nation. With the 
passing of the ideology, the justification 
for the toil of the farmer was also lost. 
Even before the war the Japanese farmer 
knew all too well how unprofitable his 
vocation was, but ideology helped him to 
endure. When that proved impotent, he 
turned toward making agriculture more 
profitable. That effort was the chief factor 
behind the development of agriculture 
after the war. . . . The farmer began to 
shift from the traditional methods, and 
their reliance on “’knack’’ and intuition, 
to scientific, rational technology, and 

to mechanization. 


The Japanese 
Social Structure 


Comprehensive statistics on the changes 
in work and values in this century show 
the surprising strength of the traditions of 
harmony and community that derive from 
farming society. Occupational change 
has been extremely rapid in the postwar 
period, but social and family structures 
are much more resilient and stable than 
non-Japanese imagine. 


The Japanese 
Social Structure 
(Its Evolution in the Modern pele 
Tadashi Fukutake 
1989; 232 pp. 

22. 50 $25.50 postpaid) from 
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The majority of people in prewar Japan 

. .. Were, to use a slightly exaggerated 
phrase, ‘“embedded”’ in their ie, their 
village, or their neighborhood. The family 
and the community bound the individual 
with tight constraints. But at the same time, 
the individual was guaranteed survival 
and a minimum level of welfare by the 
sense of community solidarity which pre- 
vailed in the ie or the village. With the 
growth of capitalism, economic rationality 
began to destroy this solidarity and lead 
to self-inieresiea behavior, but this change 
was not reflected in the norms of the so- 
ciety. If there had been >ublic opinion 
surveys before the war, it is most unlikely 
that 60 or 70 percent of respondents would 
have accused the Japanese people of | 
being selfish. 


The great postwar changes, however, 
while they may have left a certain attach- 
ment to the idea of the ie, have broken up 
the ie as a social system, and the family 
household has by and large become a 
marital ‘“home.”’ Even though the idea 
that male and female roles in the house- — 
hold should be sharply separated still runs 
deep, there is far more cooperation on a 
footing of equality between husband and 
wife than in the traditional family where 
the husband was supposed to call the tune 
to which his wife would dance. And even if 
the concern to have a happy home breeds 
egoism, it is a different egoism from the 
former concern to promote the collective 
material interests of one’s ie. The ie, too, 
was once constricted by the ties of extended 
kinship. . . . The egoism of the ie was not 
permitted to destroy the solidarity of the 
extended family group or of the larger 
neighborhood community. But the modern 
marital home is infinitely more free of any 
constraints from relatives or village or 
neighborhood. Its egoistic and single- 
minded pursuit of its own interests is given 
free play. And by the same token, it lacks 
the solidary support of a social community 
and suffers from the insecurity of an iso- | 
lated microcosm closed off against the rest 
of society. . . . It was in this sense that | 
wrote earlier that it would be raising false 
hopes to put too much reliance on a Jap- 
anese-type welfare society. That is why 
modern Japan must open the doors of the 
family and develop a new basis for social 
solidarity. 


Japan and Western 
Civilization 


One essay from this collection argues 
that, in periods when art is judged by its 
political effects (such as in the U.S. to- 
day), one can assume that political 
values are in ascendance as a society's 
motive force. | 
Another refutes the view that tradition 
and modernization are opposites. When 
tradition is defined in terms of vitality it 

is found to play a constructive role, as 


when workers on high-tech projects are 
seen to wear traditional craftworkers’ 
garments. 


In a fascinating argument, the absence 


of monotheism, and Japan's myriad local 


gods, are «ssociated with her people’s 
social flexibility and rapid acceptance 
of modernism. The Buddhist tradition of 
nonattachment, expressed by the ad- 
monition “a sage does not adhere to 
things,’’ is used to explain the Japanese 
openness to foreign ideas and accom- 
modation to technological innovation. 


Japan and Western 
Civilizatien 

Kuwabara Takeo 

1983; 205 pp. 


$32.50 ($35.50 postpaid) 
from Columbia University Press 


(see preceding page) 


[Western] books published in eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century Europe, when Ja- 
pan was still in isolation from the world, 
talk about the conservatism of Asians and 
Africans, people they describe as unable 
or unwilling to modify their traditions and 
customs. We Europeans are progressive, 
they brag, while Asians are reclusive. They 
paint Orientals as preferring to withdraw 
and chant sutras, burn incense, prepare 
tea, and gaze upon flower arrangements 
instead ey taking their chances in the 
world. The image these books project is 
entirely alien to Japan today. The tea 
ceremony and flower arranging, for exam- 
ple, are flourishing industries; they have 
become so organized and commercially 
successful that the head of a school can 
make an extra several hundred million yen 
just by a little tax evasion. A piece of drift- 
wood swept ashore in a storm with artistic 
potential for a flower arrangement is 
snatched off the beach, squabbled over, 
and finally sold for a good price. It is 
stocked and resold at a better price to 
become an element in an exhibit piece the 
following year, or later. But some Euro- 
peans, who have not been keeping up, still 
believe that ikebana is a reclusive art. 


| sometimes think that when Japanese in- 
tellectuals harp on their country’s ‘’back- 
wardness”’ and push England as a model, 
some of the guardian deities are working 
craftily behind the scenes. The effect of 
criticism by intellectuals — who align 
themselves with government thinking, 


even though they put up an antigovern- 
ment facade — that Japanese society 
needs more remodeling is to urge ordinary 
people to keep working diligently to catch 
up. Told that their country remains inferior, 
they become more determined than ever, 
and they work harder. This, | believe, is 
the clever working of the gods. 


Politics in 
Modern Japan 


A thorough political history, and a hand- 
book of contemporary political practices. 


The Japanese Diet, with two houses, is 
parliamentary with the main power in 
the lower house. The leading party, LDP 
has maintained a majority of this house 
for the entire postwar era, with the So- 
cialist Party its only rival (with one-fifth 
of the seats). The combined opposition 
parties are sometimes able to negotiate 
issues with the main party. The adminis- 
tration is run by an elite core group of 
the country’s most capable university 
graduates, with the prime minister at its 
head. A specialized class of elected 
politicians has emerged, made up of the 
children and grandchildren of elected 


officials. 


Politics in Modern Japan 
Kishimoto Koichi 

1988; 193 pp. 

$15.95 ($18.95 postpaid) from 
Kinokuniya Book Stores of America/ 
Mail Order Dept., 1581 Webster 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94115; 
415/567-7625 


At present the biggest problem relating to 
Japanese elections is the vast sums of 
money they absorb. The abuses encour- 
aged by costly campaigns have tainted 
election activity and bred rampant faction- 
alism within the ruling party. They have 
cast their shadow over business and the 
bureaucracy as well, warping the entire 
framework of Japanese politics. 


Generally speaking, Japanese political 
parties are characterized by rigid internal 
discipline, and this has helped accentuate 
the conflict between the ruling and op- 
position parties. The period of confusion 
immediately after World War li gave birth 
to a sharp ideological split between con- 
servative and progressive forces over the 
blueprint for a new Japan, Lacking common 
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ground for deliberation, the ruling and 
opposition parties locked horns repeatedly 
in Diet battles that verged on violence. 
After the establishment in the autumn of © 
1955 of two major parties, the conser- 
vative Liberal Democratic Party and the 
progressive Japan Socialist Party, a con- 
certed campaign for constitutional revision 
by the ruling LDP further aggravated the 
clashes in the Diet. Epitomizing this explo- 
sive conservative-progressive confrontation 
was the uproar over the revision of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty in May and 


June 1960. 


Culture and 
Management in Japan 


Cultural and historical analyses are deli- 
cately interwoven with observations of 
business practices. While the cultural 
components of business are pervasive in 
many ways, wide differences are found 
to exist between the business practices 
in Osaka and in Tokyo, between small 
and large firms and between wholesalers 
and manufacturers. One very common 
Japanese practice for achieving agree- 
ment is described: nemawashi. The term 
refers to the Japanese method of trans- 
planting trees. First the tree is dug up, its 
roots bound, then it is left in place for a 
week before it is moved to a new loca- 
tion. This preparation of a tree for its 
move is the metaphor used to describe 
getting preliminary consensus agreement 
in business before an actual decision 

is made. 


Culture and 

Managenent in Japan 

Shuji Hayashi 

1988; 194 pp. 

$29.50 ($32.50 postpaid) 

from Columbia University Press 

(see p. 22) 
American conservation philosophy allows 
a forest fire in a national park caused by 
lightning to burn itself out. Wild animals 
must forage for themselves; park rangers 
do not feed them. U.S. conservationists 
believe that an ecological system sustained 
by man is no longer wild. This macro view 
respects nature and tries to preserve it un- 
changed. However, Americans also use 
whips and other kinds of discipline to train 
animals to be submissive. The way circus 
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animals are turned into performers is the 
worst example. This is the micro attitude: 
creatures are broken to human will. There 
is a similar pattern in Western child-rearing 
methods. Children are forced to obey 
adults by threats and corporal punishment. 
In the days of the White Man’s Burden, 
Caucasians used the same methods to 
subjugate Asians and Africans. 


In the Japanese middle way, nature, 
animals, and young children are treated 
almost like friends, as putative members of 
the adult family. Animals and robots are 
assigned human characteristics; it is not an 
us-them or friend versus foe relationship. 
This attitude has shaped the methodology | 
of Japanese zoologists and anthropolo- 
gists. Western scholars, assuming that 
Homo sapiens is a higher species, use the 
outside-observer technique. Japanese 
zoologists, especially those at Kyoto Uni- 
versity who study the behavior of anthro- 
poid apes, use a participant-observer 
method. Researchers associate with the 
apes as equals, becoming part of the 
apes’ ecology. The zoologists gradually 
learn the apes’ language, and reportedly 
are accepted into the simian community. 
Inherent in the Japanese view of nature 
(or of man-made machinery) is a unified 
system in which the observer and the 
object are merged — scholar and ape, 
assembly-line worker and welding robot. 


Philosophy 
as Metancetics 


Philosophy 
as Metancetics 
Tanabe Hajime, 1986; 316 pp. 


$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) from 
University of California Press/Order 
Dept., 2120 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, 
CA 94720; 800/822-6657 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


tion between actual reality and the human 
subject, reality and the subject bring de- 
struction upon each other so that both sink 
into nothingness. At the same time, through 
the circular movement of nothingness re- 
ferred to above, reality is rendered capable 
of restoration after its destruction, and of 
destruction after its restoration. This is what 
is meant by speaking of history as 
“‘reformation-qua-renovation.” It is not 
that either actual reality or the subject 
destroys the other unilaterally. Such one- 
sided determination would mean that the 
one that did the destroying would never 
come to its own destruction. Or again, if 
the one were to reach self-destruction by 
sinking into nothingness, it could not 
negate the other. 


This work integrates the Western philo- 
sophic tradition of rationality with an 
Eastern experience of nothingness. Writ- 
ten in style similar to Nietsche, with the 
heavy influence of Kant, Hegel and Kier- 
kegaard, it shows a contemporary reader 
the close relationship between relativism 
and human thought. Thought itself is a 
human creation, and the structure of — 
philosophy is a prime example of the fun- 
damental nature of humanity. The word 
“‘metanoetics’’ embodies this concept. 


““Metanoetics’’ carries the sense of ‘’meta- 
noetics,”’ denoting philologically a trans- 
cending of noetics, or in other words, a 
transcending of metaphysical philosophy 
based on contemplation or intellectual in- 
tuition achieved by the use of reason. 
“‘Meta-noetics’’ means transcending the 
contemplative or speculative philosophy of 
intellectual intuition as it is usually found in 
the realms of thought based on reason. 
Here we have a very important character- 
istic by which metanoetics is distinguished 
from ordinary mysticism or philosophies of 
intellectual intuition: it is not a philosophy 
founded on the intuitive reason of jiriki (self- 
power), but rather a philosophy founded 
on action-faith-witness (gyo-shin-sho) me- 


Because history is a product of the interac- 


Rediscovering 
Japanese Space 


A widely renowned architect offers his 
personal perspective on Japanese archi- 
tecture over the past 400 years. He ex- 
plains his concept of an architectural 
symbiosis that incorporates large num- 
bers of detailed historic images and 
spatial forms in a single building at the 
same time he consciously creates a relic 
for the future. 


Rediscovering 
Japanese Space 


Kisho Kurokawa 
1988; 131 pp. 


$29.95 ($32.95 postpaid) from 
Charles E. Tuttle Company/Order 
Dept., 28 S. Main Street, Rutland, VT 
05701; 802/773-8930 

(or Whole Earth Access) 
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The ideal of wabi has generally been con- 
sidered the epitome of Japan’s aesthetic 
sensibility. Wabi means solitude; as an 
aesthetic, it has taken the form of a spare, 
even severe style of design with a strong 
emphasis on common and rough materials 
and objects. It is usually associated with 
poverty, a poverty not of real need but of 
renunciation of luxury and display. In this 
usage, and for the historical reason that 
the aesthetic was largely developed by 
Zen monks and lay practitioners, it has 
taken on an aura of spiritual discipline. . . . 


The architectural expression of this wabi 
sensibility emerged in the sukiya style. The 
very spatial design of the tea room came 
to reflect the tenets of elemental simplicity 
and plainness. Rikyu in particular advanced 
this line of thought, claiming the rustic 
thatched hut (soan) as the primary inspi- 
ration for tea architecture. In the Nampo 
Roku we read: ‘‘It must be repeated over 
and over again that the deep significance 
of tea is to be found in the thatched hut.’ 


Inside the 
Japanese System 


A selection of thoughtful writers with a 
heavy emphasis on business. One paper 
recounts the 1950s government decision 


to eliminate poverty by supporting small 
business. The idea was that the labor 
market is stratified, with large corpora- 
tions taking the most productive workers. 
Consequently the more small businesses 
that operate, the fewer workers left un- 
employed. The policy has worked for 
25 years. 


Inside the 
Japanese System 
Daniel |. Okimoto 

and Thomas P. Rohlen 
1988; 286 pp. 


$12.95 postpaid from Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, CA 
94305-2235; 415/723-9434 
The United States has largely ignored 
Japan’s way of aiding its lower classes, 
and Japan’s results suggest that the 
United States has been making a mistake. 


But because Japan’s area is cheap 
and relies heavily on business — small 
business — it may appeal to the Reagan 
administration. Sincé at least the mid- 
1950’s, the Japanese have emphasized 
helping small business to aid the poor and 
the lower middle class. And during that 
time they have virtually eradicated poverty. 
The lower classes tend to depend on small 
business for jobs in every country. Because 
workers in large companies have power 
and their bosses tend to pay them better 
than do small companies, big companies 
generally automate more and pick and 
choose more among applicants. The gap 
between workers in big and small com- 
panies has been especially dramatic in 
Japan, where big companies are.run 
largely for employees. Large Japanese 
companies almost exclusively hire new 

school graduates, oe other workers 
little hope of entering. . 


Compared with the United States, where 
small manufacturing businesses benefit 
from few of the rules that protect small 
retailers and where the share of small 
business has declined sharply over the last 
generation, the share of small business in 
Japan has risen. All 3,000 manufacturers 
that Japanese statistics count as “‘large”’ 
have about the same share of Japan’s 
manufacturing as the largest 200 manu- 
facturers alone do in America — about 45 
percent of value added. 


In December and January, each company section holds two 
major Parties. December brings bonenkai (“forget -the-year 
parties”’ held to close out the old year), followed in January 
by shinnenkai (“New Year's parties” held to sing in the new 
year). Both are key events which are attended by all employ- 
ees. 
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Employee seating is = 
arranged according to 299 


The front area is used 
for the stage and pre- 
sentations of kakushi- 
gei. 


All salarymen practice for such occasions, hoping that their kakushigei 
will please and impress their superiors. 


The most orthodox kakushigei is 


“Salaryman’”’ in Japan 


This book is too, too strange. In pocket 
field-guide format, with at least one car- 
toon illustration per page, it describes 
the social mores of Japanese “‘salary- 
men’ (corporate office workers) in mani- 
acal detail. It looks and reads like a 
parody. But the publisher promises that 
knowing the rituals of Salaryman life is 

guaranteed to deepen your understand- 
ing and enjoyment of Japan.”’ 


There are, in fact, potentially useful in- 
sights into business etiquette, practices 
and taboos that must otherwise baffle 
foreigners. Even if youre not about to 
jet to Japan to make a deal, this is a 


fun read. —Robert Horvitz 
“Salaryman’”’ in Japan 
1989; 191 pp. 


@ Three Types of Managers 


Company managers are often compared to famous Japanese 
warlords. There are three major exarnples used. 


The Tokugawa leyasu Type 


He wes a man who waited patient 
ly for the right 
omic haiku expresses this type in 
the following verse. 
The silent bush warbler 
Let us wait 

it sings. 

The Toyotomi Hideyoshi Type 


Toyotomi wes 2 brillient ruler 


enemies before they cOUld get to 


The silent bush warbler. 
Let us shoot it down 
Before it can sing. 


$10.95 ($13.95 postpaid) from 
Whole Earth Access, 2990 7th Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94710; 415/845-3000 


karaoké (singing along with taped While the gustbesii are informal in 

music). However, just singing welt / / principle, excessive drunkenness 

is not enough, clever choreogra- and picking fights with one’s 

and Some employees use traditional: rewit in minus 

to make a truly memorable im- dancing or musical instruments to 
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N HISTORIC TERMS, we have witnessed within a span 
of two generations the collapse of a 400-year system of 
European colonial dominance in Asia and the Pacific fol- 
lowed by a brief period of exclusive US hegemony, which 


in turn has been eroded and is no longer either exclusive or he- 
gemonic. The role of Japan in transforming Asia and the Pacific 
region has been central: both in overthrowing by force European 
colonial empires, and then in subverting US hegemony by 


economic means. 


Economically and techno- 
logically, Japan seems to 
have its hands on some of 
the world’s levers. What 
visions do Japanese economic 
planners have for the future? 
Gavan McCormack, founder 
and head professor of the 
East Asian Studies Centre at 
the University of Adelaide, 
Australia, took his cut at 
these questions in his lecture 
inaugurating the Centre in 
1988. Excerpted here and in 
the Kyoto Journal (p. 63), 
the lecture’s full version ap- 
peared in the 1989 issue of 
Kyoto Review (Kyoto Seika 
Daigaku, Kino-cho 137, Iwa- 
kura, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto 606). 
— Howard Rheingold 


Not surprisingly, US, Japanese, and 
Australian politicians speak more and 
more commonly of the dawn of a ‘‘Paci- 
fic era.’ Japan’s rise over the past 25 
years has occurred, however, without 


_ any central cohering idea. Japan has 


been an anomalous international player 
— formally dependent on the United 
States, its territory criss-crossed by a 
chain of US military bases, hesitant to 
proclaim that its rise to wealth and 
power signifies anything. 


The scale of Japanese economic accom- 
plishment has been too great, however, 
for this self-abnegation to last. The flow 
of Japanese money, technology, organ- 
izational skills and energy is gaining 
momentum and losing inhibition. Take, 
for example, the series of developmental 
and construction projects known jointly 
as the Global Infrastructure Project. 
Conceived in the late seventies and now 
slowly being implemented, this project 
includes: a 170-kilometer canal across 
the Kra Isthmus in Thailand, the dam- 
ming of the Congo River to create artifi- 
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NEW 
ILLENNIALISM 


cial lakes in Central Africa, the greening 


of deserts in the Sahara, the Sahel, and 
the Arabian Peninsula, hydro-power 
plans for the Amazon, Orinoco and 
Paraguay Rivers of South America, and 
a ‘‘Silk Highway’’ to link Europe and 
Asia. Japan is also a major financier for 
the rail tunnel across the English Chan- 
nel, and is building one and financing 
the second of two tunnels across Hong 
Kong harbor. Within Japan itself, natural 
barriers between islands are being bridged 
or tunneled in a series of enormous in- 
frastructural projects; great stretches 

of coastline are dredged and filled for 
building new cities, airports and nuclear 
power or oil-storage stations (even before 
this current phase, less than 50 percent 
of the total shoreline of the four main 
islands remained untouched). New cities 
or ‘‘technopolises’’ are being built, some 
of them glorying in names such as ‘‘Green 
City,’’ ‘‘Intelligent City,’”’ ‘‘Super City,’’ 
‘*Portopia’’ and even ‘‘Teletopia,’”’ and a 
series of projects to build a new capital 
are under consideration. Grander proj- 
ects call for lopping off mountains and 
dumping them into the sea to create an 
entire new island, thereby doubling Ja- 
pan’s usable land space. Another plan 
would sink the whole of Tokyo’s main 
commuter railway system (84.4 kilo- 
meters) 100 meters underground. 


At the same time Japan is proposing 
the orchestration of basic international 
research in fundamental biology — the 
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so-called HFSP (Human Frontier Science 
Program), which would explore mechan- 
ical replication of brain functions, non- 
polluting energy-efficient power systems, 
and food sources not limited by envi- 
ronmental constraints. 


And more recently, the Ministry of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry drafted a 
plan in September 1987 (known as Mul- 
tifunctionopolis) for the construction 
somewhere in Australia of a prototype 
2ist-century city in which residence, 
work, leisure, health and education 
needs for about 100,000 people would 
be met in a single, integrated physical 
location. The details have yet to be 
worked out, but the early Japanese 
versions were so bold as to suggest a 
(MITI-designed) comprehensive nation- 
al developmental plan for Australia 
through the early 21st century. 


Such concentration of wealth and tech- 
nical and human resources feeds a search 
for identity, meaning and mission. Just 
before he resigned from office, Prime 
Minister Nakasone gave a speech to the 


42nd session of the United Nations Gen- | 


eral Assembly in which he defined that 
mission as ‘‘to make this planet Earth, 
the only home mankind has, a place of 
peace, freedom, and verdant greenery!”’ 
The scale of Japan’s current and pro- 
jected engagement in projects around 
the world is such as to call forth such 
utopian idealism. 

Japan’s mission to the world can be de- 
fined in two broad ways — universalist, 
or the contribution to general prosperity, 
peace, progress etc., and particularist, or 
the reflection of a unique and superior 
people. The contradiction points to a 
fundamental, unresolved dilemma of 
identity. The notion of Japaneseness, as 
something defined by purity of blood 
and expressed in its most concentrated 
form in the myths surrounding the insti- 
tution of the emperor, is fundamentally 
at odds with the aspirations of univer- 
salism, which is rooted in science, 
democracy and internationalism. 


As for the utopian idealist strain which 
increasingly characterises Japan’s presen- 
tation, a historical perspective suggests 
skepticism and caution. Such a current 
has been present throughout modern 


Japanese history in the form of ‘‘ideal- 
ist’’ solutions to problems, whether in 
Japan’s internal social structure or its 
relations with the outside world. In the 
former, existing contradictions, exploita- 
tion and injustice have been dissolved in 
a myth of transcendent social harmony, 
and in the notion that Japan is a ‘‘fami- 
ly state,’ or even a divine state founded 
by the gods; unique, harmonious and 
virtuous. In the latter, contradictions 
between Japan and its neighboring coun- 
tries have been dissolved in the idealistic 
vision of a harmonious and equal ‘‘Com- 
monwealth.’’ As Japan began its imper- 
ialist aggression into Korea and China 
early in the 20th century, this strain of 
thinking masked the reality of aggression, 
inequality and exploitation under the veil 
of ‘‘Asianism.’’ As the crisis in foreign 
relations sharpened towards full-scale 
war with China in the thirties it generated 
a rich vocabulary of utopian symbols: 
**Inter-Racial Harmony,’ ‘‘Eight Cor- 
ners of the World Under One Roof,’ 
and ‘‘Co-Prosperity.’’ A savage war did _ 
little to diminish the force of the myth; 
out of Japan’s dreamtime of those years 
emerged a terrible Asian nightmare. 


The current wave of utopianism in Japan 
draws on both these forms, projecting 
them within Japan into technopolises, 
and beyond it into various schemes for 


‘*linking hands’’ across the Pacific (and . 


around the world) to create a harmo- 
nious, high-tech 21st century. When the 
content of the Japanese vision is analyzed 
in terms of its substance rather than its 
rhetoric, three constituent elements are 
revealed: construction, consumption, 
and control. | 


The construction industry is central to 
the Japanese economic and political sys- 
tem in ways that have no parallel in other 
advanced capitalist countries. In the 
‘construction state’ (doken kokka), the 
expansionist drive to bridge, tunnel and | 
build, both within Japan and abroad, 
stems from the inner thrust of industry 
to replicate itself and generate profit. 
These projects are relatively autonomous 
to local or regional needs, and may even 
arise in direct opposition to them. But 
where local communities oppose such 
development — airports, nuclear power 
stations, etc. — such opposition is treated 


The flow 

of Japanese 
money, 
technology, 
organizational 


skills and 


energy is 
gaining 
momentum 
and losing 
inhibition. 
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When the 
content of 
the Japanese 
vision Is 
analyzed in 
terms of its 
substance 
rather than its 


rhetoric, three 


constituent 
elements are 
revealed: 
construction, 
consumption, 
and control. 


merely as an inconvenience, to be neu- 
tralized by cash compensation or, as a 
last resort, to be crushed by force. Ja- 
pan’s own people are in this sense like 
Third World villagers. Outside Japan, in 
places like Australia, the desire to secure 
Japanese investment and involve Japan- 
ese corporations is commonly so great 
that granting special privileges to multi- 
national Japanese construction groups 
seems a small price to pay for the ben- 
efits they can bring. 


Both within Japan and abroad the con- 
struction industry is notable also for its 
pre-modern social foundations, which 
means it shares a common matrix with 
organized crime and political corruption. 
It is therefore an unlikely candidate for 
the task of building utopia. 


One Japanese economist, commenting 
some years ago on the plethora of massive 
construction projects in Japan, noted 
that the direction the country was headed 
in was not only a Japan whose moun- 
tains had been leveled and seas filled, 
but whose remaining surface had been 
concreted over. Indeed, one reason for 


“utopian longings expressed in current 


Japanese overtures to the Pacific region 
may be precisely the speed with which 
the physical environment in Japan has 
been, and continues to be, destroyed, 
creating as it does unease, and a longing 
that points both backward in nostalgia 
for lost communities and forward to 


new (and imaginary) ones. 


The utopian aspiration is locked within 
a value system that is not only confused 
about its inner essence (uniqueness-vs.- 
universality dilemma) but, in those di- 
mensions that are most clear and unam- 
biguous, is actually at odds with the 
values it proclaims. The teletopias and 
green cities proclaim creativity, but de- 
fine it as consumption. The bottom line 
of these utopian prescriptions is pro- 
foundly banal: diversity and creativity 
equals a wider choice of goods and ser- 
vices, and expanded opportunities for 
corporate profit. 


The third dimension of the Japanese 
prescription for utopia, along with con- 
struction and consumption, is control. 
By this I do not mean an overtly repres- 
sive political system, but a soft mode in 
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which advertising agencies, and television 
and supermarket moguls, play key roles 
in determining programs necessary to 
stimulate infinitely the demand for goods 
and services (while ensuring they are 
never satisfied). The notion of freedom 
thereby becomes equated with choice 
between brand names, whether of cos- 
metics or political parties. The technol- 
ogy and philosophy of soft social control 
of this mode is already well advanced 

in Japan. 


One other essential condition for the 
creation of a 21st-century utopia is sur- 
vival. For that, disarmament, especially 
nuclear, is paramount. As a state 
uniquely committed by its constitution 
to pacifism, Japan should be well suited 
to lead this process. Instead, article 9 of 
the constitution is an embarrassment; 
military spending is No. 3 in the world 
and rising fast; and successive Japanese 
governments pursue the goal of total 
incorporation of Japan in the nuclear 
war-fighting capacities of the United 
States. 


As the utopian idealism of the thirties 
was fundamentally bogus, feeding ab- 
stract dreams and high-minded visions 
while ignoring the reality of militarism 
and oppression, so too is late-20th-cen- 
tury utopianism hollow, so long as it 
lacks any peace orientation, persists in 
nuclear blindness, and insists on gen- 
erating developmental plans which take 
no account of the needs of those who 
will be most affected by them. 


HERE IS NO DOUBT we stand 
at the dawn of a new phase in his- 
. tory, in which the central focus 

has moved to the Pacific. By its great 
wealth and energy Japan is posed to play 
a major role, but at its heart there is 
emptiness and confusion. Mr. Nakasone’s 
goals of ‘‘peace, freedom and verdant 
greenery’’ are laudable, but their fulfill- 
ment may require a slowing in the dyna- 
mics of construction, consumption and 
control, and.a much-invigorated process 
of democratic consultation so that goals 
and priorities, within Japan and without, 
can be determined from the ‘‘bottom 
up”’ rather than ‘‘top down.’’ 
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Crested Kimono 


Author Matthews Masayuki Hamabata 

is a third-generation Japanese-American 
graduate student who spent much of his 
youth getting beaten about the head and 
shoulders by the traditional values of his 
Japan-born grandparents. He finally went 
to Japan to see for himself how the val- 
ues his grandparents represented looked 
when applied to everyday life. Specifi- 
cally, Hamabata wanted to study the 
structure of business families, because 

“it seemed to me that doozoku gaisha 
(family businesses) . . . were potentially 
explosive environments, where financial 
and emotional investments become en- 
tangled, where the labor of love involves 
business as well as family, where sexual 
tensions can manifest themselves in ma- 
terial bickering and economic crises.” 


Hamabata slowly and paintully (and 
sometimes clumsily) negotiated rigid Jap- 
anese social structures, the wall of custom 
and ceremony designed to keep outsiders 
at bay, discovering along the way that 
sitting on a zabuton cushion at a formal 
dinner can entail ritual movements as 
elaborate as ‘Swan lake,”’ that giftgiving 
is as complex and multilayered as any 
martial art, that even in educated upper- 
class families, one must from time to time 
read letters and share good news with 
the spirits of dead ancestors. 

—Richard Kadrey 


By February 1980, | had developed a 
close friendship with Mrs. Itoo and her 
only daughter, Sanae. We had been meet- 
ing frequently to discuss the prospect of an 
American college education for Sanae, 
and in fact, | had helped Sanae with her 
applications to Princeton, Columbia, Stan- 
ford, and other universities. By mid-Feb- 
ruary all of the applications had been 
completed, and the three of us gathered 
to celebrate and to talk about what col- 
lege life in the United States would be 

like for Sanae. . . . 


Just as we were about to part company, 
Mrs. Itoo handed me a small, carefully 
wrapped box and a card, saying that she 
was embarrassed at presenting me with 
something so inadequate in return for all 
the help | had given Sanae. “‘It’s nothing,’ 
she claimed in English. 


On the subway ‘ride home, | discovered 
that | had received a Valentine’s Day card 
and a box of chocolates. . . . 


Delighted with my gift, | opened the box 
at home with the intention of sharing the 
chocolates with my roommate, and out 
fell 50,000 yen (then about $250) in five 
crisp, 10,000-yen bills. | was, at once, 
shocked, insulted, and hurt. ‘Who do the 
Itoos think they are? They can’t buy me or 
my services!’’ My anger almost made me 
return the money that evening, but pru-, 
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dence directed me to make some phone 


calls first. . . . 


My Japanese informants made the follow- 
ing calculations: (1) since the ltoos had 
initiated the relationship and had acquired 
some resource from me that they did not 
possess, that is, knowledge about the Amer- 


ican educational system, they were in an 
on relationship with me, and | was the on 
giver; therefore, the gift of money and 
chocolates was a return on gift; (2) 
because the gift was presented after | had 
completed my favor for them, it would 
definitely not be considered a bribe but a 
true gift of appreciation, a true gift of 
return on; (3) because of their cir- 
cumstances, 50,000 yen was a small token, 
relatively speaking; (4) since the money 
was accompanied by a gift that was per- 
sonally selected by the ltoos for an occasion 
that was particularly meaningful to me, it 
also embodied ninjoo, personal feelings; 
the on, therefore, was not mere obligation 
but was also backed with inner feelings; 
the gift was a combination on/ninjoo 
presentation; (5) finally, the gift was a sign 
that the Itoos needed me in some way, and 
if | were to discontinue the relationship 
because of that, | would not be operating 
in the Japanese mode, for the Japanese 
believe that one always has to depend on 
face-to-face relationships with specific in- 
dividuals in order to survive in the world. 


Books by 
Haruki Murakami 


Haruki Murakami is 39 years old and his 
novels sell by the truckload. He's the 
voice of that large and raffish segment of 
the Japanese population who could give 
a rat’s ass about careers or money, and 
who vastly prefer to hang out in seedy 
coffee bars listening to old Chuck Berry 
records. A writer of extraordinary talent 
whose quiet voice and unique sense of 
atmosphere slowly spread into the read- 
er’s mind like an oil stain. 


Pinball 1973 (out of print). In this short 
novel, a hippie translator, romantically 
involved with a bizarre pair of twins, be- 
comes obsessed with the industrial Zen 
of antique American pinball machines. 
Norwegian Wood (out of print). A six- 
ties period novel, detailing the tragic 
love story of a lonely student's blighted 
affair with the mysterious fiancee of his 
dead childhood friend. Brims over with a 
uniquely Japanese melange of the sen- 
timental and the suicidal. 


A Wild Sheep Chase. The sequel to 
Pinball 1973. Our translator hero, now 
somewhat better off financially but as 
reckless as ever, becomes entangled with 
right-wing extremists, a sinister sheep 
with supernatural powers, and a girl with 
the most beautiful ears in the world. Jap- 
anese magic realism with a kick like a 
five-legged mule. 

All three novels are vastly aided by 

the fluid, idiomatic translations of 

Alfred Birnbaum. §—Bruce Sterling 

The Rat’s Second Letter 

(Postmarked May, This Year) 

Last letter | think maybe | was a little too 
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chatty. Even so, I’ve forgotten completely 
what | said. 


| changed addresses again. Some place 
totally different from any place I’ve been 
up to now. It’s really quiet here. Maybe 
a little too quiet. 


In a sense, I’ve reached what is for me a 
final destination. | feel like I’ve come to 
where! was meant to come. What's more, 
| feel I’ve had to swim against the current 
to get here. But that’s nothing | can pass 
judgment on. 

What lousy writing! It’s so vague you 
probably have no idea what I’m talking 
about. Or maybe you think I’m reading 
too much meaning into my fate. If that’s 
the case, then the blame is ail mine. 

| want you to know that the more | try to 
explain to you what’s going on with me, 
the more | start to digress like this. Still, 
I’m in good shape. Maybe better 


than I’ve ever been. 
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The “‘Revisionists”’ 


BY CHARLES SWEET, WITH NORIAKI FUNADA AND TAKASHI YONEK URA 


JAMES FALLOWS, WASHINGTON EDITOR of the Atlantic Monthly, has been the 
most visible figure in the debate on U.S.-Japanese relations in the past year, since his 
cover story, ‘Containing Japan,’’ appeared in the Atlantic’s May 1989 issue. For ex- 
horting America to rethink not only its dealings with Japan but also its fundamental 
approach to business and cultural development at home, Fallows has been called a 
“‘revisionist,’’ a tag he shares with other influential figures, including Clyde Prestowitz, 
principal advisor on Japan affairs to the U.S. Secretary of Commerce from 1983-86; 
Karel van Wolferen, a Dutch journalist who has lived in Japan for 25 years; and 
Chalmers Johnson, professor of Pacific international relations at U. C. San Diego. 


Fallows is far from being a Japan-basher. He does assert that the persistent Japanese 
pattern of limiting the options of its own consumers in favor of corporate profits and 
aggressive business expansion abroad is destroying the U.S.-Japanese partnership. 
Shortly after moving to Tokyo in 1986, he began to argue that Japan was unlikely to 
reform itself because, in essence, it didn’t want to: those frustrated consumers were 
also fully and stably employed; and though they might complain about their rabbit- 
warren homes and the cost of groceries, they would continue to make the group- 
centered decisions that are so basic to Japanese culture, and they were willing to 
trade immediate comforts for the chance to achieve a long-term security that still seems 
tenuous 45 years after the war and 15 years after the oil shocks of the seventies. 


Fallows concedes that ‘‘Much of what has happened since 1985 [When the yen sud- 
denly doubled in value, largely at America’s instigation] is to Japan’s technical and 
even moral credit.”’ It’s not so much a question of fair or unfair, right or wrong, then, 
as of fundamentally different approaches to economic and social development. Yet if 
Japan cannot change itself, he says, we must protect our interests by enforcing change 
from the outside, for example by ‘changing the rules’ governing Japan's behavior in 
the U.S. Fallows, who.is not by instinct a protectionist, allows that an alternative 
might be for us to simply live as chronic debtors, which ‘‘would accomplish de facto 
what we could never manage officially: the manger of Japan and the United States.’’ 


(Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 89, p. 29). 


The Enigma of Japanese Power 


Karel van Wolferen’s revisionist analysis, 
which strongly influenced Fallows’ ’’Con- 
taining Japan,”’ strikes to the heart of the 
Japanese system, but in a tone of voice 
that may be more destructive than heal- 
ing. Foreigners who linger in Japan inevi- 
tably develop a love-hate relationship 
with it, but after 25 years the negative - 
appears to have won out in van Wolferen. 


He contends that Japan is a ship without 
a rudder: no one segment of its frag- 
mented, special-interest society can ex- 
ert effective control. Yet there is, he says 
(and many agree), ‘a rigged system of 
power shared by clusters of bureaucrats 
allied with . . . businessmen in industrial 
federations, people at the heads of in- 
dustrial conglomerates, and the top one- 
third of a party [the LDP] that has a 
monopoly on political representation in 
parliament.’’ How this apparently empty- 
centered but complexly interpenetrating 
power-cluster model can add up to con- 
trol may be beyond the ken of many 
Western-reared minds, van Wolferen’s 
included, but | suspect the average 
systems scientist or practicing Taoist 
ar make easy work of it. 


While incite forces do not ultimately dic- 
tate Japanese economic developments, 
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the market is an important instrument used 
by the bureaucrats in the ministries and 
business federations in pursuing their aims. 
Japanese economic intervention has re- 
cently come to be referred to as ‘market 
conforming’, as distinct from the more 
drastic intervention in Soviet-type econ- 
omies, whose planners accept no free- 
enterprise allies. But the market-place 
remains a source of uncertainty, and thus 
a potential problem for the administrators. 
A maior institution for reducing such 
uncertainty is the ‘distribution keiretsu’ a 
constraining web of relationships tying 
wholesalers and retailers in with a parti- 


cular manufacturer. The distribution kei- 
retsu together constitute what is routinely 
referred to by Japanese officials and frus- 
trated would-be exporters to Japan as 
‘Japan's complicated distribution system’. 


This is misleading. The distribution system 
is not complicated. It is rigged. 

* 

The economy of intangibles thrives as long 
as the market participants have faith that 
the pieces of paper they exchange are 
backed up by actual worth. A crisis of con- 
fidence causes a stock-market crash. In the 
West such confidence hinges on the general 
performance of private enterprises. In 
Japan it means faith in the ability of the 
economic managers in the bureaucracy, 
the banks and the business federations to 
keep everyone’s trust in the economic ap- 
paratus going. The difference may seem 
subtle, but is in fact enormous. 


MITI and the 
Japanese Miracle 


The Japanese economy has been termed 
‘mercantilist,’’ after the gold-hoarding, 
anti-trade economies of Portugal and 
Spain that Adam Smith so vigorously at- 
tacked. Chalmers Johnson, the revision- 
ists’ intellectual forerunner, has elaborated 
a more exact, up-to-date political-eco- 
nomic model, which he terms the ‘‘cap- 
italist developmental state.’’ Its chief 
characteristics include the suppression 
of consumption, the funneling of savings 
into business development, and the care- 
ful protection and supervision of domes- 
tic industries. 


The history of MITI is central to the eco- 
nomic and political history of modern 
Japan. Equally important, however, the 
methods and achievements of the Japan- 
ese economic bureaucracy are central to 
the continuing debate between advocates 


| of the communist-type command econ- 


omies and advocates of the Western-type 
mixed market economies. The fully bureau- 
cratized command economies misallocate 
resources and stifle initiative; in order to 
function at all, they must lock up their pop- 
ulations behind iron curtains or other more 


_or less impermeable barriers. The mixed 


market economies struggle to find ways to 
intrude politically determined priorities in- 
to their market systems without catching a 
bad case of the ‘English disease’ or being 
frustrated by the American-type legal 
sprawl. The Japanese, of course, do not 
have all the answers. But given the fact 
that virtually all solutions to any of the 
critical problems of the late twentieth cen- 
tury — energy supply, environmental pro- 
tection, technological innovation, and so 
forth — involve an expansion of official 
bureaucracy, the particular Japanese prior- 
ities and procedures are instructive. At the 
very least they should forewarn a foreign 
observer that the Japanese achievements 
were not won without a price being paid. 
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Trading Places 


Clyde Prestowitz lays out the entire post- 
war history of Japan’s economic ascen- 
dancy and America’s decline, with an 
emphasis on the crucial years during the 
early and mid-eighties, when, as the 
foremost consultant on Japan to the 
Reagan administration, he had a ring- 
side seat as Japan proceeded to replace 
the U.S. as the world’s leading source of 
capital and to gain the upper hand in 
the semiconductor industry. Prestowitz 
tells one horror story after another of 
Japanese one-upmanship and American 
ineptitude in various industrial fields from 
aircraft to supercomputers. Then, like 
Fallows, he warns of the futility of getting 
Japan to change its ways and suggests 
we rely less on high-minded principles 
of free trade and more on good old- 
fashioned Japanese-style situationalism: 
demand a specific percentage of a par- 
ticular Japanese market by a given date, 
and let the Japanese work out the de- 
tails or suffer reduced access to our own 
markets — a view that has gained quite 
a few followers in Washington. He also 
urges an overhaul of governmental activity 
in the areas of technological R&D and 
commerce, along with greatly expanded 
government-business cooperation, build- 
ing on models such as Sematech. 
[Suggested by Paul D. Mallamo] 


Japan has become the latter-day Midas 
with a wealth creating juggernaut that 
gives it the power of capital. This develop- 
ment is epochal. As the indispensable 
source of other capabilities, capital rep- 
resents a kind of ultimate power, and 
Japan’s enthronement as the world’s 
banker marks a watershed. No longer 
must Japan sweat a living from cheap 
labor or desperately license or reverse- 
engineer foreign technology, or worry that 
foreign protectionism will close markets to 
its mass manufacturers. It now controls the 
source of wealth, and others must come to 
it as they came to the United States in the 
past. The implications are profound. For 
despite the continued insistence of many 


on dismissing Japan as a mere economic 
superpower without the political skills or 
military power to match the United States, 
Morita and Ishihara are correct. There is 
no such thing as economic power without 
eopolitical influence. Industrial and 
nancial leadership is national security. 


The Japanese cannot “‘open”’ in the Amer- - 
ican sense. They think of openness as re- 
moval of restrictions case by case, as the 
bureaucratic giving of permission, and 
have not the generic Western concept of 
an absence of the need for permission. 
With their strong perception of themselves 
as unique, to be Japanese is by definition 
to be different and to belong to an exclusive 
group of like people. Thus, to ask the Jap- 
anese to “‘open”’ is to ask them to become 
less exclusive and thus less Japanese. 
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More Like Us 


James Fallows agrees that the ball is 

in America’s court. In a book that hit 

the stands a couple months ahead of 
“Containing Japan’ (Fallows’ remarks 
on Japan were actually the subject of a 
number of Atlantic articles from Sept. 
‘87 to Dec. ‘89), he makes the case that 
rather than trying to mimic Japan's suc- 
cesses, which appear to derive largely 
from its tightly woven, self-protective 
social fabric, the U.S. must reemphasize 
the characteristics of openness that have 
made it great: a receptive immigration 
policy, the encouragement of competition 
and innovation, and access to oppor- 
tunity based on personal competence. 
He runs up against the reality that “‘if 
Americans think they are trapped, cheat- 
ed, stuck, or doomed, most of them do 
not try.’” He prescribes a psychology of 
hope (‘’The way to make America more 
like us . . . is to allow more people to 
believe that they can control their fate’’), 
shored up by a long and familiar list of 
social improvements. But then, the hardest 
problems are the ones we all know the 
answers fo. 
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The spectacle of four American congress- 
men smashing a Toshiba radio with sledge- 
hammers in front of the U.S. Capitol was 
publicized throughout Asia and was a 
public relations catastrophe for the United 
States. Not only did it instantly eliminate 
whatever guilt the Japanese public may 
have felt about Toshiba’s sales of sensitive 
machinery to the Soviet Union; it aroused . 
contempt for America everywhere. It made 
Americans look like brutes who destroy 
what they are not clever enough to create. 
You big brawny Americans may be able to 
pulverize delicate Japanese goods, Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew of Singapore said a 
few months later. But ‘‘the skills, the knowl- 
edge, the capacity to dream up the next 
product — that cannot be broken up with 
a sledgehammer.” Rather than simply 
destroying, he said, Americans should try 
to come to terms with the unpalatable fact 
that Japan’s rise represented ‘’a perma- 
nent change in competitive position.” 

America’s talent for disorder allows it to 
get surprising results from average people 
by putting them in situations where old 
rules and limits don’t apply. That's the 
meaning of immigration, of the frontier, 

of leaving the farm for the big city, of 
going to college or night school to make 

a new start. No other society has man- 
aged disorder so well in the past; none of 
our competitors needs to keep promoting 
disorder, by endlessly rotating establish- 
ments, as much as we do. 


To put the point yet another way, Japan is 
strong because each person knows his 
place. America is strong when people do 
not know their proper places and are free 
to invent new roles for themselves. There- 
fore, if Americans lose their sense of possi- 
bility and instead believe that they belong 
in predictable, limited roles, the United 
States will have lost what makes it special. 
It will have a harder time prevailing in 
economic and military competition, and it 

\will no longer offer the freedom to start 
over that people have always come to 
America to find. 
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Jeffrey Shapard is a Montanan 
living in Tokyo. After attempt- 
ing a career with his 12-string 
guitar, he became a teacher, 
and then stumbled onto elec- 
tronic networking in 1984 as 


a way to provide opportunities - 


for continuing education and 
meaningful communication 
in English to the alumni of 
_IEC/NichiBei Kaiwa Gakuin, 
one of Japan’s oldest English 
communicat~= insti- 
tutes. In the process he and 
his friend Joichi Ito devel- 
oped TWICS ("Two-Way In- 
formation Communication 
System”), a passion for build- 
ing bridges between people, 
and a belief in the power of 
enhanced communications in 
the process of human growth, 
personal and organizational. 
—Howard Rheingold 


servations on 


ross-Cultural 
Electronic Networking 


BY JEFFREY SHAPARD 


COMPUTER CONFERENCING is often 
mentioned as a potential tool for encour- 
aging cross-cultural communication. As 
the co-founder of TWICS, I’ve observed 
that you need more than the technical 
infrastructure of computers, modems, 
software, and system administrators to 
make a multicultural online communi- 
cation system work. 


TWICS is an electronic networking ser- 
vice and central host computer facility 
based in Tokyo, and supports an online 
virtual community of multi-cultural na- 
ture, more reminiscent of an international 
trading port than a mainstream regional 
or domestic on-line communication sys- 
tem. And TWICS is an experiment in 
cross-cultural electronic communications 
whose members confront, and sometimes 
transcend, boundaries of differing styles 
of communication and conditioned cul- 
tural assumptions. 


TWICS has an online user population of 
around 700, with more than 200 accessing 
from outside Japan. Another 200 belong 
to private groups, most of whom have full 
access to the public/ community areas. 
Of the remaining 300 or so, some use the 
system primarily for business purposes, 
and others have social or personal reasons 


as their priority. Most domestic users live - 


in the Kanto Plain region of Japan (the 
greater Tokyo-Chiba-Kawasaki-Yokohama 
metropolitan area, where a third of the 


Japanese population is concentrated). 
Half the domestic members of TWICS 
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are Japanese, and the rest come from a 
variety of cultures, though the large num- 
ber of North Americans among Japan's 
small gaijin population is reflected. 


The large number of Japanese, residents 
of Japan, and people interested in Japan, 
on one hand, and the prevalence of Eng- 
lish as the common language, on the other, 
are significant factors in the online style. 
The overall communication atmosphere 
is different from the large national infor- 
mation utilities of the USA and Japan, 
which are dominated by the mainstream 
cultures of those nations, and from re- 
gional or specialist systems with interna- 
tional access, which have user populations 
of a more focused nature. Further, TWICS 
members have access to inter-system dis- 
cussions to balance the usual insularity 
of a single-host online community. 


Cross-cultural networking is at the core 
of almost all interaction on TWICS. These 
observations about cross-cultural net- 
working are not definitive, nor are they 
restricted to electronic media, but as the 
world becomes more interconnected an 
awareness of them becomes more impor- 
tant for successful communication. 


Language matters, in ways beyond the 
most obvious (that people who do not 
speak the same language have no way to 
communicate if they cannot do so face to 
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face) When you are using a medium like 
electronic mail or computer conferenc- 
ing, you cannot rely on smiles and ges- 
tures and pictures scrawled on notepaper 
to get your message across. All you have 
are words. But if you have people from 
different cultures using the same words, 
you may have the linguistic illusion that 
they are using the same language, when 
this may not be the case. And if people . 
use a language native to some but not all 
of them, it may also be an illusion to think 
that the native speakers have an advan- 
tage over the others. 


Words are just consensual tags for com- 
plex bundles of concepts, images, and 
associations evolving from the processes 
of cultural conditioning and personal ex- 
perience. Most people take it for granted 
that each word has a common shared 
meaning, something that can actually be 
looked up in a dictionary, when actually 
that dictionary definition is just a tiny 
seed surrounded by layers of added mean- 
ings and associations. Meaning is a vague, 
squishy notion that keeps semanticists, 
lawyers and philosophers employed and 
can drive serious thinkers insane, yet we 
assume that words have fixed inherent 
meanings. It is amazing enough that two 
people can communicate with words when 
they have shared cultural conditioning 
and personal experience, and it takes on 
miraculous proportions when they are 
from different backgrounds. When an 
American says something in a computer 
conference and a Japanese looks up some 
of the words in her bilingual dictionary, 


where the English words are explained in © 


Japanese using whole different bundles 
of concepts and images and associations, 
what the American understands herself to 
have said and what the Japanese under- 
stands to have been said will probably be 
different. In a cross-cultural context, it is 
important to choose your words well, to 
use some redundancy, and to be prepared 
to say things in more than one way. 


Native speakers may actually be at a dis- 
advantage, especially when they are mono- 


lingual and therefore not able to draw 


_ on the conceptual resources of other lan- 


guages. Native speakers may tend to think 
out loud, rambling along in writing while 
they work out their ideas, and leaving it 
up to their audience to work out the logic. 
A Japanese, communicating electronically 
in English, may think long and hard about 
what someone else has said, trying to get 
the best understanding she can, then 
spend much time writing her reply, care- 
fully choosing what she feels are the clear- 
est, most appropriate words to get her 
ideas across. But if an American member 
of her group discussion skims her reply 
too quickly and fires off comments based 
more on impressions than thoughtful con- 
sideration, the Japanese member will feel 
frustrated about putting so much time and 
energy into her communication when her 
partner does not. Likewise, if the Amer- 
ican members flood the discussion with 
long wordy notes because they do not 
want to spend the time to be clear and 
concise, and forget about the extra time 
and energy it takes to work through such 
screed in another language, then the Jap- 
anese members will be silent, or withdraw 
altogether, rather than waste their time 
trying to communicate with people more 
interested in speaking than listening. 
Communication style is especially impor- 
tant in cross-cultural contexts; it has a 
strong influence on the content of elec- 
tronic communications. The warm human 
paralinguistic aspects of face to face 
communications — the smile, the hand 
on the shoulder, the tone of voice — are 
not present. All we have are words, though 
some people try to spice them with punc- 
tuation and expressions like :-) and (smile). , 
What may be considered appropriate 

by people from one culture might differ 
greatly in the way it is interpreted by 
people from another. 


Even in electronic communication among 
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people from a single cultural background, 
irony and sarcasm often backfire and 
cause misunderstanding, and emotional 
outbursts flame across many a screen, 
making their authors look foolish and 
their audience feel bad. This is even more 
so in cross-cultural situations. A snide 
comment, meant as a simple joke, may 
be interpreted as an insult. Criticism of 
someone’s ideas may be taken as a per- 
sonal attack. An elegant exposition of 

a point of view may be taken as boorish 
pedantry if it does not allow openings for 
others to offer alternative opinions, or 
qualify that it is but one point of view. 


One of the biggest conflicts in communi- 
cation style between Japanese and people 
from EuroAmerican cultures is that of 
confrontational debate as a vehicle of 
‘discussion. When, for example, our Jap- 
anese participant sets forth a set of ideas 
and is suddenly attacked by some Amer- 
ican members of the online discussion 
group, she is put into a defensive posi- 
tion. The American members may not 
actually disagree with her, but may merely 
be taking opposing positions for the sake 
of discussion, engaging in an intellectual 
sport typical of Western communication 
style. However, she may feel that her per- 
sonhood is being attacked, as she is not 
used to separating her ideas from her 
personality. If some of her ideas and their 
supporting arguments are first recognized 
and given credit, and alternative posi- 
tions are then gently introduced as such, 
the situation is quite different from that 
where lines of dualistic pros and cons 
are drawn. And if she has taken an in- 
formed position as a result of serious 
thought and research, while her elec- 
tronic respondents are just playing games 
with opinions, she may consider the whole 
exercise a waste of time and withdraw, 
to everyone’s loss. Why should she waste 
her time when the rules of the game are 
such that one side wins and the other 


loses, rather than both sides learning and 
moving together to some middle ground, ~ 
especially when it appears that those she 
is talking with have already made up their 
minds that they are, in fact, correct and 
she is wrong? 


Cultural assumptions always exist as sha- 
dows in the background. It is essential to 
effective cross-cultural communication to 
examine where they are influencing your 
behavior and attitudes and getting in the 
way. They are dangerous when ignored, 
but merely distractions when dealt with 
honestly. 


One assumption that often causes prob- 
lems is that active participation means 
active speaking/writing. So-called “lurk- 
ing,” or sitting back and following a dis- 
cussion without contributing anything, is 
considered bad, and lurkers are chastised 
for taking without giving anything back 
in return. Active listeners are not given 
credit for their silence when they feel they 
have nothing to add. In Japan, lurkers 


are called ROMs (Read-Only Members), 


and active speakers always hope that the 
ROMs will step in when they have some- 
thing to say. If they are encouraged rather 
than criticized, they will do so eventually, 
when they are ready. Listeners are im- 
portant, too, and quite a few online 
discussions could be improved signifi- 
cantly if the members would put as much 
energy into their listening as they do 
their speaking. . 
Another attitude, mentioned previously, 
that frequently inhibits cross-cultural 
networking is that debate is good com- 
munication. It can be, but it can also 
drive away the very people from whom 
you might learn the most. Many Japanese 
just do not like confrontation. They find 
it stressful and nonproductive, and they 
avoid it. Debate is seen as argument, and 
argument is seen as something angry 
people do when they are not mature 
enough to sit down and listen carefully 
to the other person's ideas and work to- 
gether toward some common understand- 
ing. This does not mean that there are no 
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debates or arguments among Japanese — 
there are, and they can be particularly 
vicious, which only serves to reinforce 
alternative cultural assumptions about 
the value of consensus-building over 
confrontation. 


Related to attitudes toward debate is the 
more deeply rooted assumption that dual- 
ity is a given fact of nature, rather than a 
matter of interpretation. This or that, pro 
or con, right or left, true or false, good 
or bad, all these logical constructs may 
interfere significantly when communi- 
cating with people who can also accept 
the logical validity of this and that, pro 
and con, right and left, true and false, 
good and bad, and/or-somewhere-in- 
between depending on the circumstances. 


The anthropological linguist Edward Sapir 
talked about culture and language as two 
sides of the same coin. His student in 
linguistics, Benjamin Lee Whortf, was also 
interested in the relationship between 
language and perceptions of reality. After 
years spent studying the Hopi language 
and the way it is used to talk about the 
world in a manner completeiy different 
from the Indo-European languages he was 


munities will emerge and evolve. The : 


familiar with, he began to talk 
about the way language and 
mind influence each other, 

of a linguistic relativity “which 
holds that all observers are not led 
by the same physical evidence to the 
same picture of the universe, unless 
their linguistic backgrounds are sim- 
ilar, or can in some way be calibrated.” 
In communication with people from dif- 
ferent cultural backgrounds you have to 
bear in mind that your most basic assump- 
tions about reality itself are probably 
culturally induced. 


All the issues discussed here exist as prob- mm 


lems on TWICS, but once in a while some BS 
manage to transcend them and realcom- 4% 
munication begins. Our electronic medi- 
um is still young, and as the world online 
becomes more interconnected, new com- i 


ability to sit in your home or office and 
gain different perspectives of reality offers 
great potential for human growth and 
much hope for our common future. = 


Connecting With The Japanese Online Community 


TWICS functions as an internal communi- 
cation system for the International Educa- 
tion Center, providing commercial services 
externally to individuals and organizations 
in Japan and abroad. The first system began 
in 1984, and the present system has been 
online since 1986, when TWICS Company, 
Ltd., incorporated. TWICS has been inter- 
nationally accessible through public data 
networks since 1986, and linked to inter- 
national email networks through DASnet 
since 1987. New global connections con- 
tinue through close inter-system relations 
with The Meta Network (US), The London 
Caucus (UK), and others. 


Specializing in group communications and 
connectivity, TWICS is unique in Japan for 
its global orientation and use of English as 
the common system language, and unique in 
the online world for its multicultural com- 
munity. To promote this, TWICS continues 
to provide free user accounts to people 
outside Japan. 


Techie Talk: TWICS uses a DEC MicroVAX 
II under VAX/VMS 4.6 running jCAUCUS, 
PARTICIPATE, VMS MAIL with DASnet in- 
tersystem links, and DECUS UUCP to JUNET 
and direct sites in Japan and abroad, and 
various real-time and file transfer utilities. 


Access (parameters = 8N1): After connect- 
ing in one of the following ways, press 
{RETURN} a couple of times, and login at 
the username prompt as GUEST or NEW. 


NTT DDX-P: 4401 3612065. NIS/TYMNET: 
TYMPAS (NISJPN) 524 or 4406 20000524; 
direct modem: +81-3-351-8244. 


For more information, contact TWICS/IEC, 
1-21 Yotsuya, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160, 
Japan. Tel: +81-3-351-5977; fax: 
+81-3-353-8908; email: 
TWICS@dctwes.das.net (JUNET: 
TWICS@twics.co.jp). 0 
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“What did you do in the 
war, daddy?"’ For many 
Japanese-Americons 
who were wrenched 
from their normal lives 
and interned during 
World War Il, the an- 
swer was, ‘We played 
baseball.”’ 

The drawings illustrating 
this story are from a tat- 


tered pamphlet titled 
BASEBALL: Tule Lake 
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BY JAY FELDMAN 


N MAY 1942, Kenichi Zenimura 
looked out over the barren land- 
scape of the Fresno Assembly 

Center, and he knew exactly what needed 

to be done. “Every time my dad went 

someplace, if there was no baseball 
park, he'd make one,” says Howard 

Zenimura, 63. 


From the second decade of this century, 
baseball was the most popular recreation 
in the Japanese-American community, 
and at five feet tall and 105 pounds, 
Kenichi Zenimura, “the dean of Nisei 
baseball,” was the most influential figure 
in the sport. Born in Hiroshima in 1900, 


3 


4 


“Zeni,” as he was affectionately called 
was introduced to baseball as a boy when 
his family moved to Hawaii. In 1920, he 
settled in Fresno and played shortstop for 
the town team; in ‘24, he organized the 
first tour of a California team to Japan. 


By the 1930s every community had a 
Nisei (second-generation) team, ardently 
supported by the Issei (first-generation) 
immigrants. “The Issei were crazy about 
baseball,” says Pete Mitsui, 76, who — 
played for the San Fernando Aces in the 
thirties and forties. “It was all commu- 
nity-oriented. The communities didn’t 
intermingle like they do now, you see, 
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and the ballclub was an important part 
of the community identity, so they really 
wanted us to do well.” 


“There were tremendous rivalries be- 
tween towns,” adds Hugo Nishimoto, 73, 
who played for and then managed the 
Newcastle team. “The Issei used to bet a 
lot of money on those games. If we won, 
they would take us out to a big dinner.” 


The outbreak of war changed every- 
thing. On February 19, 1942, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt signed Execu- 
tive Order 9066, which would lead 
to the evacuation and internment 
of virtually the entire Japanese- 
American populations of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington, of 
which approximately two-thirds 
(77,000) were American citizens. 


Most families were given little more 
than a week to get ready. People 
sold cars, furniture, refrigerators, 
and other large articles for a frac- 
tion of their worth, taking only 
money and whatever possessions 
they could carry with them. The 
majority of the evacuees were sent 
to temporary “assembly centers” like 
that in Fresno — mostly converted 
county fairgrounds — while the 
government hastily prepared ten 
permanent camps. 


The transition was abrupt and shatter- 
ing. For a people whose culture stressed 
personal decorum and hygiene, and 
placed a premium on privacy, the in- 
dignities of camp life represented an 
acute aberration. Living quarters — bar- 
racks arranged in blocks — were severe- 
ly cramped. Meals were served in large 
mess halls; toilets and bathhouses were 
communal. 


One of the first problems facing the in- 
ternees was to establish some sense of 
normalcy in the face of totally disrupted 
patterns of life. Cultural, recreational 
and work activities took on tremendous 
importance. There were schools for the 
children, and many adults were employed 
within camp by the government at 
standard G.I. wages. 


Baseball played a major role in the ef- 
fort to create a degree of continuity. “At 
the Fresno Assembly Center, there was 


nothing there but the fairgrounds, but 
Zeni had everything for a baseball dia- 
mond planned in his mind,” recalls Herb 
“Moon” Kurima, 77, who managed and 
pitched for the Florin Athletic Club. “He 
lined up tractors, lumber, carpenters, 
and we started work on the grounds. 
Within a week, everything was ready.” 


Two leagues were formed — a six-team 
“A” division, and an eight-club “B” cir- 
cuit. Many of the better draft-age players 
were already in the Armed Forces, so 
Kurima and the other managers had to 
patch together teams from the available 
talent — aging veterans and inexper- 
ienced high-school kids. Through a 
friend in Sacramento, Kurima sent for 
his team’s uniforms and equipment, 
which he'd had the foresight to collect 
and put in storage before evacuation. 


Behind Kurima, whose blazing fastball 
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— in the off-season. 


and pinpoint. control had made him one 
of the dominant pitchers in pre-war 
Nisei baseball, the Florin club quickly 
established itself as the team to beat, 
and Kurima, who was still recovering 
from injuries incurred in a near-fatal 
auto accident in April 1941, found him- 
self the target of the other managers’ 
dirty tricks. 

“Every time Florin had a game against 
some strong team like Hanford or Bowles, 
these guys would call a meeting in the 
afternoon,” says Kurima. “It was 100 
degrees, and on a game day, I needed to 
take a rest, but they would hold a meet- 
ing to try and tire me out.” 


Meetings notwithstanding, Kurima won 
10 games, as Florin thoroughly domi- 
nated the A league, going undefeated in 
13 games and, in a contest played before 
3,000 spectators (more than half the 
center's total population), whipped a 
highly favored, Zenimura-managed ail- . 
star team, 7-2, behind Kurima’s six- 

hit pitching. 

The lower division title was captured by 
the Fresno B club, which included the 
15-year-old Howard Zenimura and his 
13-year-old brother Harvey — both of 
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whom would later play Japanese big- 
league ball for the Hiroshima Carp in 

the fifties — and George “Hats” Omachi, 
now a scout for the Milwaukee Brewers. 


aN OCTOBER 1942, the inhabitants 
& of the assembly centers were again 
uprooted and assigned to one of the ten 
permanent camps geographically scat- 
tered through seven states (California, 
Arizona, Utah, South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Arkansas). At every » 
camp, despite characteristically remote 
locations and inhospitable terrain, one 
of the first tasks undertaken after re- 
settlement was the building of base- , 
ball diamonds. 


Most of the group from the Fresno 
Assembly Center went to Jerome, 
located on Arkansas swampland. “I was 
on the clean-up committee, so I was one 
of the last to leave the Fresno Assembly 
Center,” relates Omachi, 68. “I stayed 
behind about a month or six weeks. By 
the time I got to Jerome, they already 
had a diamond.” 

At Tule Lake, located on dry lake bottom 


in northeastern California, volunteers 
cleared the rocks and seashells from one 
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area, while Bill Matsumoto, head of 
the warehouse division, used the food- 
delivery trucks to haul in dirt from 
the camp farm. 


At Manzanar, in the desert near Death 
Valley, the teams took turns going up to 
the hills in a dump truck for decomposed 
granite, and San Fernando Aces catcher 
Berry Tamura, who worked for the camp 
fire department, saw to it that the field 
was well watered down by conducting 
frequent fire drills on the diamond. 


Nothing compared, however, with the 
field that Zenimura built in the Arizona 
desert at Gila River. “As soon as we got 
to camp my father started looking for 

a place to build the diamond,” recalls 
Howard Zenimura. “Right near our block 
was an open space, so we started digging 
out the sagebrush with shovels, and pret- 
ty soon people came by to ask us what 
we were doing. We told them we were 
building a ballpark, and then everybody 
was out there with their shovels clearing 
that place. When it was all cleared we 
got a bulldozer and leveled it. 


“The fence that surrounded the camp 
was built of 4x4s strung with barbed 
wire, sO we just took out every other 
4x4 till we had enough to build a frame 
for the backstop. Then we took these 
long pads that they used to wet down 
and spread over cement to keep it from 
drying too fast, and we hung those over 
the frame to provide a cushion for passed 
balls, which was very nice. The only 
catch was, first thing when we went out, 
we'd have to pick up all the pads and 
check — you didn’t want to go in after a 
passed ball and find a rattlesnake.” 


Next they worked on the mound and 
the infield, scraping the top layer and 
hand-straining out the rocks and peb- 
bles. They diverted water from a nearby 
irrigation ditch and flooded the infield 
to harden and pack it down. 


A grandstand was the next project. “We 
needed lumber,” says Harvey Zenimura, 
now 61. “We were in Block 28 and the 
lumber yard was way across the other 
side of the camp. We'd go out there in 
the middle of the night and get the 
lumber, lug it all the way out in the 
sagebrush, bury it in the desert, and go 


pick it up later as we needed it. They 
probably knew what was going on, but 
nobody said anything.” 

The graded bleachers had four or five 
rows, and Zenimura went so far as to 
delineate individual seats on the planks. 


“My dad marked the benches with paint,” - 


laughs Harvey, who was all-Japan with 
the Carp in 1955-56. “He drew lines and 
put numbers. Anybody that donated a 
lot of money would get a good seat.” 


Beyond first and third base, dugouts 
were excavated so the fans could enjoy 
good sight lines. More of the cement- 
curing pads covered the dugouts and 
bleachers, to provide some shade against 
the desert sun. The pebbles strained 
from the infield were spread below the 
bleachers and on the dugout floors to 
keep down the dust. For an outfield 
fence, they planted castor beans at ten- 
foot intervals and dug a ditch behind 
them to deliver water. Finally, clumps of 
Bermuda grass were planted in the out- 
field, and some plumber friends ran a 
line all the way from the end of Block 
28 to the ballpark for a portable sprink- 
ler system. 


Thirty-two teams competed in Gila, 
where the climate allowed for year-round 
play. At every game, a collection was 
taken up, and Zenimura used the pro- 
ceeds to have baseball equipment shipped 
from a Fresno sporting-goods dealer. In 
a 1962 interview, he claimed to have or- 
dered about $2,000 worth of equipment 
from Fresno every month! 


IVEN THE popularity of base- 
ball in the pre-war Japanese- 
American community, its prominence in 
the camps is hardly surprising; while 
there was organized competition in many 
sports, including basketball, football, 
boxing, and softball, none were pursued 
with the passion and ardor devoted 

to baseball. 


The same creativity that was tapped for 
the construction of ballfields was used 

to provide uniforms. “We ordered jerseys 
from Sears Roebuck, and one of the fel- 
lows stenciled in the name,” relates the 
gravel-voiced Nishimoto, who managed 
the Placer Hillmen to a Tule Lake camp 
championship in 1943. “But the pants 
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Ccurtesy of Berry Tamura 


were potato sacks that came from the 
farm. They were heavy cotton, bleached 
white. Two or three of the ladies sewed 
them up for us, and they looked real pro- 
fessional, too.’ Another Tule Lake team, 
the Wakabas, removed the canvas covers 
from the government-issue mattresses, 
and had custom shirts and pants made. 


The Issei continued to be a major force 
behind the scenes — financially and 
otherwise. “I went to learn sumo wrest- 
ling,” says Florin’s Yosh Tsukamoto, 70. 
“I got holy hell from the backers. They 
didn’t want me to get hurt. So then I 
went to learn how to box. One of the 
guys wanted to put on an exhibition, 
and about half a dozen Florin guys were 
in it. When I came to the ring, I saw 

my dad standing over there. Boy, we all 
caught hell from the parents. That ended 
that. Stick to baseball.” 


As before the war, betting on ballgames 
was common among the Issei. Berry 
Tamura, 74, remembers three old men 
who attended every game at Manzanar 
and bet so much money that none trusted 
either of the others to keep the cash, so 
every inning, a different member of the 
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trio would hold the stakes. 


At the time, the San Fernando Aces 
were enjoying a winning streak that 
would lead to the 1943 camp champion- 
ship. “We were scheduled to play the 
weakest team in the league, the Sacra- 
mento Solons,” says the angular Tamura, 
a retired gardener whose voice rises and 
falls emphatically when he tells a story. 
“Well, one of the old men who always 
bet on us was very happy, and he told 
everyone he would pay three to one. 
What he didn’t know was that the Solons 
had recruited a pitcher from Japan named 
Horimoto, and he was hotter than a fire- 
cracker that day. We couldn't touch him, 
and we lost. And that old man had to pay 
three to one. He was white; he wouldn't 
eat anything. He looked like he'd been 
kicked by a horse.” 


N MID-1943, thousands of camp 
residents were once again displaced 
as a result of a loyalty questionnaire ad- 
ministered to all internees. The two key 
questions involved willingness to swear 
allegiance to the United States, forswear 
allegiance to Japan, and serve in the U.S. 
Armed Forces. All who answered no to 
those questions were transferred to Tule 
Lake; any Tule Lake residents deemed 
loyal were relocated to other camps. 


The loyalty test was designed to identify 
and isolate the pro-Japan elements, but 
it also caused substantial anguish for 
many others. “My father had been clas- 
sified ‘4C-Enemy Alien’,” says Isao Fuji- 
moto, 56, who was nine years old when 
his family moved from Heart Mountain 
(Wyoming) to Tule Lake. “He was not 
allowed to become a U.S. citizen, so he 
couldn't renounce his allegiance to the 
Japanese government, because if he did, 
he would have had no citizenship at all. 
So he was sent to Tule Lake; my family 
chose to stick together, and we all went.” 


Many stayed at Tule Lake for similar 
reasons. Says Nishimoto, “My wife's 
father was there, and he was an old man, 
and my mother and stepfather were 
there, living in the next barrack, and I 
didn’t want to leave them there alone, so 
we stayed. There were a lot of people 
there who were not disloyal, but because 
of family, they stayed in Tule Lake.” 
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Many individuals wrestled with the loy- 
alty test as a matter of conscience, and 
answered no on principle. “It was a dif- 
ficult decision,’ explains Matsumoto, 72, 
who left Tule Lake and went to Amache, 
in Colorado, “Here your folks are sitting 
behind barbed wire, and they're asking 
if you'd go fight. It was hard.” 

For Berry Tamura, who had been drafted 
before evacuation, the loyalty questions 
were absurd. “I was all ready to go in 
the army,” he says, recalling the irony. 

“I had my physical and everything, but 
before the time came, we had to go to 
Manzanar. As soon as we got there, they 
reclassified us as aliens. So 
when the question came up, I 


wasn’t, you dumbbell,’ which would start 
a fight. They would come after you with 
bats. There were times when we just had 
to go home — run like hell.” 


With segregation, the population of Tule 
Lake swelled. Now, in addition to the 
strained relations among the original in- 
habitants, there was also the enormous 
tension between the pro-Japan faction 
and the loyal American group, all of 
which made for a highly volatile milieu. 
Leading the pro-Japan bloc were the 
Kibei-Nisei who had been born in the 
U.S. but educated in Japan — who were 


not only strongly partisan to the Rising 


said the hell with it. I really i 
shouldn't have felt that way 
about it, but you know how 
kids are.” 


Berry was assigned to Tule 
Lake, and the whole Tamura 
family went with him, endur- 
ing the undeserved stigma of 
disloyalty — a stigma which, 
in a culture that venerates al- 
legiance, carried a heavy per- 


sonal weight and, to this day, poe 


still causes concern. “We went 
to Tule Lake as a family,” says ag i 
Berry's brother Jim, 67, a soft- 
spoken man, making the point 
with quiet emphasis. 
With its original population mix, Tule 
Lake had been a tense environment from 
the beginning. One large segment of the 
camp — from in and around Califor- 
nia’s Sacramento Valley — was dark- 
complected from farming in the intense 
Valley sun; the other portion of the 
population consisted of people from 


Oregon and Washington. 


“It was a strange mixture and we didn't 
hit it off too well socially,;’-says Matsu- 
moto. “They'd call us black Californians, 
or something, and a fight would start. 
So we weren't on very good terms. More 
than one time we got chased out of the 
ballpark because the fans got so carried 
away. The cardinal rule that we broke 
was that we would talk to the fans. 
There would be a close play, and one of 
them would say, ‘He was out, and one 


of us would say something like, ‘No he 


“ 
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Sun, but particularly rabid baseball fans. 


The eyes of the outside world were now 
on the segregated camp. On May 2, 1944, 
under the headline ‘“Tulelake [sic] Turns 
Out For Baseball Season,” the following 
article appeared on page three of the 
San Francisco Chronicle: 


Baseball season opened at the Tule- 
lake internment camp on the heels of 
ceremonies celebrating the birthday 
of the Emperor of Japan over the 
weekend, the War Relocation Author- 
ity announced yesterday. 


Ceremonies Saturday were brief and 
the day passed without incident, ac- 
cording to the WRA. The Tulelake 
baseball convention was opened by 
Project Director Ray Best, who threw 
out the first ball for the opening 
game. More than half the 17,000 resi- 


individuals to Califor- 
nia's Tule Lake camp. The 
large following, and its 
fans organized a rooting 
section with banners 

and cheerleaders. 
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What must it have felt _ 
like to be a Japanese- 
American ballplayer, 
from California, playing 
in Arkansas, at the height 


“of World War I? The 


1943 champs at the 
Jerome, Arkansas camp 
were from the Florin, 
California Athletic Club. 
At bat is George Omachi, 
today a scout for the 
Milwaukee Brewers. The 
catcher is Ko Kuwada, 
the umpire Dick Ku- 
nishima, and Moon 
Kurima is on deck. 


dents of the center were present for 
the gazne, it was announced. 


There were 15 “major-league” and 23 
“minor-league” teams for the 1944 
season. There were block teams (mostly 
B-level), home-town clubs, and squads 
from the other camps which formed after 
the move to Tule Lake. The newcomers 
from Jerome, Manzanar and Poston (Ari- 
zona) all fielded A-league clubs named 
‘for the camps they‘d left behind. 


Not surprisingly, baseball became more 
competitive after segregation, and the 
tensions which plagued the camp spilled 
over onto the diamond. In a crucial 
play-off game between Poston and Man- 
zanar, the pressure came to a head 

and exploded. 


As usual for any game involving the 
Manzanar team, there was a better-than- 
average turnout. “Our fans had an or- 
ganized rooting section led by Kibeis,” 
says Berry Tamura. “They had the flags, 
just like you see in Japanese stadiums 
today. We sure drew the crowds; they all 
wanted to see our cheerleading team.” 


The Manzanar fans also included a prom- 
inent group of burly fishermen from the 
harbor community of San Pedro who 
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had a well-deserved reputation as a hot- 
headed bunch, always ready to mix 
things up. 

With Jim Tamura pitching for Manzanar, 
the score was knotted at 5-5 after nine 
innings. In the top of the fourteenth, 
Poston broke through for three runs. In 
the Manzanar half, with a runner on 
second and two out, shortstop George 
Tamura — younger brother of Jim and 
Berry — got a hit, advancing the runner 
to third. The next batter belted a fly ball 
into the gap in left field. 


Nishimoto was umpiring at first base. 
“The leftfielder went up and jumped,” he 
relates, “and the ball was deflected off 
his glove, but the centerfielder, who was 
backing him up, caught it. Red Tanaka, 
the third-base umpire, and I both raised 
our hands, ‘Out!’ Oh, boy! The Man- 
zanar fans couldn't take it, and they 
started storming out on the field.” 


The Manzanar rooters claimed the ball 
was trapped. George Tamura, 64, de- 
scribes the ensuing melee: “This fellow 
who was a real close friend of ours, he 
went after the whole Poston team him- 
self, right into their dugout. He got hit 
over the head with a chair. I saw his dad 


Courtesy of George Omachi 
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going in there, pulling him out with a 
bloody head. That really started it. All 
these big bruisers came out of the stands 
with fire in their eyes. We were in the 
infield, and we held everybody back.” 


In the pandemonium, the umpires and 
the Poston centerfielder had to be 
escorted back to their blocks. “After 
things settled down a bit, the player 
who claimed he caught the ball, he came 
to our block with his father and mother 
and apologized to my friend's family,” 
continues George. “After that he quit 
baseball. Later on, we asked our friend 
why he went into the dugout like that, 
and he told us he felt sorry for Jim, that 
Jim was pitching such a good game, he 
hated to see him get robbed of a win.” 


The incident is briefly mentioned in 
BASEBALL: Tule Lake Center 1944, a 
74-page, camp-published book about 
the ‘44 season: “True rabidness of the 
local diamond fandom was unveiled 
‘during this colorful brawl which saw 
differences of opinion voiced by the 
spectators and fists fly between a few 
of the more rabid baseball followers. 
This incident gained center-wide recog- 
nition as well as the attention of out- 
of-town newspapers.” 


On the less tempestuous side, it should 
be noted that the four Tomooka brothers 
led the Guadalupe team — which had . 
transferred basically intact from Gila — 
to the Taiseiyo (Pacific) League Cham- 
pionship, and went on to take three 
straight from the Tule Lake Nippons, 
winners of the Taiheiyo (Atlantic) Divi- 
sion title, for the overall camp crown. 


FTER THE WAR, the Japanese- 
American community faced 

rebuilding from scratch. “Until about 
1950, life was very hard,” says Fujimoto, 
who teaches applied behavioral science 
at the University of California at Davis, 
“and baseball continued to play an im- 
portant role — not only as a recreational 
outlet for the younger people, but in 
allowing a lot of the older people to 
come back together. They could take a 
Sunday afternoon and go to a ballgame. 


“My experience playing and watching 
baseball in camp helped me get resettled 
because I knew so much about the game. 


Se 


I was in seventh grade when I got out In America, in Japan, 
of camp. I met a lot of kids my own age sal | 
who played, but they didn’t know strat- a 

egy. They didn’t know how to warm up; camps, baseball is a 
they didn’t know how to do infield prac- 

tice. That was all stuff I knew very well. qo. 
The school I went to had a team, and ritual. ‘‘Baseball was the 
the principal saw right away that I knew ee ae 
quite a bit, and he put me on the team. | _ 

was a shrimp, a foot shorter than a lot the loneliness of the 

of these kids, but I was able to make the Wt got peopt 
team because of what I knew about 

baseball from camp.” together. If it hadn't been 
In August 1988, President Reagan signed for baseball, it would 

a Congressional bill granting a redress were ee te 


payment of $20,000 to every living sur- 
vivor of the internment camps. In Octo- 
ber 1990, 48 years after FDR issued the 
internment order, the first payments 
were made. 


More than forty years after the closing 

of the camps, many internees point to 

baseball as one of the few bright spots 
of a dark time. Matsumoto: “I think 

baseball was the main salvation against 

the loneliness of the camps. More than 

anything else, it got people together. If it 

hadn't been for baseball, it would have 

been unbearable.” = 
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By now we have all heard about 

how the Japanese do work, man- 

age their businesses and conspire a ane Se 
to dominate the commercial world. p 

So I have made a small list of bits 

of trivia that show a bit more of 


the people... 


Japanese political parties HE JAPANESE WRITING SYSTEM, which is bor- 
regularly call on popular rowed from Chinese, consists of several thousand 
figures such as actors, sing- characters called “kanji’’ (Chinese character). 
ers and comedians to sup- The average Japanese requires twelve years of schooling to 
port their parties by running learn the few thousand characters required in daily life: 
in elections. In fact, they reading newspapers, books and instructions on instant noo- 
often win. The Japanese Diet die soups. Since many Japanese entertainers get famous 
always has members who early, and drop out of school to act or sing, they often 
are comedians (as well as cannot read. This can cause problems in moviemaking, 
politicians). when scripts, prompters and cue cards have to be written 
er. in a simple character set called “kana’’ which rep-esent the 
words by their sounds so that the actors can read them. 
ghosts, they do not haunt —_Japanese stores play “Auld Lang These people may remain illiterate all of their lives. 
houses. Japanese ghosts re-  Syne”’ to notify customers that 


occupation forces set them up, though Japan has urbanized 
substantially. Farmers have a disproportionate representation in 
the government. A farmer's vote in some parts of Japan counts 


side in toilets and bathtubs. the store will close shortly. A) 
Electoral districts have never been changed since the American | ‘| 
2 


for as much as seven votes of the Tokyo-ites. (This is a major 
reason why Japanese pay as much as ten times the world market 
price for rice.) | 


Sumi-e 


ORMER Prime Minister Kakui Tanaka won a seat in the Diet in The latest that a woman 
The Japanese National the last election (July 1986) despite the fact that he had been _— may safely wait to marry 
Railway has a debt great- convicted of bribery in the Lockheed case. Also, since he had in Japan is her 24th year. 
er than that of Brazil had a stroke, he was unable to make any campaign speeches, cam- Twenty-five is too late and 
(but, as one local econ- paign appearances, or even to speak to his constituents. His allotted the woman stands a good 
omist put it, the JNR speech time on the national TV network showed an empty chair chance of being passed over, 
has no coffee to sell). and broadcast ten minutes of silence. becoming a “leftover.” 


When the Japanese have 
orgasms they say, “iku” — 
“I am going.” Of course, 
English speakers “come”; 
the French “arrive” 


The Japanese colloquialism for 
“policeman” is “omawari,’ 
which means “thing idly 
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more time doing whatever they 
do between pitches than US pitchers a | 
and Japanese games run longer as a 
result, usually about three hours. 
Also, Japanese players often change 


jersey numbers after a bad sea- 
507, for better luck. 


It costs ¥80,000 to get 
a home phone in Japan, 
including installation. 
That is about US $510 
(at 157 yen to the US 
dollar). 


Japanese feel that when people [ff 
reach a certain age, they lose a 
their sexuality. Thus itisnot ff 
unusual to see old women with # 
relatively “see- through’’ 2 
blouses on hot summer days; fj 
old women regularly work in g 


C* OF THE MOST POPULAR JAPANESE GAME SHOWS is called “Ultra 
Quiz,” and it lives up to its name. This program begins with thousands of 
contestants. Anyone who wants to be a contestant may come to the first round of 
questioning, held in a baseball stadium. The first few questions are all True or False/ 
Yes or No questions and contestants answer by moving to one or the other half of 
the stadium. Wrong answers result in disqualification from further play. This process 
quickly reduces the crowd to a manageable number. The next round of questioning 
takes place at Narita International Airport. The winners board a plane for the US. 
Oh yes, all of the thousands of people who started came prepared for a long trip. 
Each stage of the questioning in Ultra Quiz takes place in a different place, often a 
different country, crossing the US and eventually circling the globe! The third stage 
of questioning takes place aboard the airplane. Losers are not allowed to leave the 


the men’s side of the bathhouse [jj airport in the US and are loaded on the next flight back to Japan. The show con- 


(never young women). 


HE NUMBER THIRTEEN has no special significance in § 
Japan, but “four,” pronounced “shi,” sounds like the Jap- i 
anese word for “death.” As a result, hospitals and hotels 
rarely have rooms numbered 4. Also, dishes (a common 
wedding present) are always sold in sets of three or five. 
Giving any gift in a set of four on any occasion is hor- 
rendously bad form. 

Japan's automobile emission 

control standards are im- 
The Japanese equivalent ported, from California. 
of the Mafia is referred 
to as “boryokudan” or 
“violence groups”; mafi- 
osi are called “yakuza.” 
“Ya-ku-za” means “eight- 
nine-three,” the lowest 
possible hand in a Japan- 
ese card game — in other 
words, “useless.” When 
the bosshood of the big- 
gest crime group changes 
in Japan, the event is 
carried on the national 


The Japanese eat a dish in which 
fish are cooked whole in blocks 
of tofu. The live fish and the 
tofu are placed in water over a 
fire. The fish burrow into the 
tofu to escape the heat. 


television network. 


tinues in this fashion from city to city, all around the world. 


Japanese men have a saying: 
“To have the best of all 
worlds is to have an Amer- 
ican house, eat Chinese food 
and have a Japanese wife. To 
have the worst of all worlds 
is to have a Japanese house, 
eat British food and have an 
American wife.” 


NTIL THE LATE 1800s it was illegal for any but the noble 
to have family names. Then by decree of law during the 
Meiji period, everyone had to choose one and register it. 
Then the list was frozen, so no new family names are allowed. 
Many Japanese family names denote natural objects in the same 
way Native American Indian names often do: Takamatsu — high 
pine, Komatsu — small pine-(or sapling), Ishikawa — stone river, 
Yamashita — under the mountain, Okuma — great bear. 


A common name for pet 


People in Japan never - 

sleep with their bodies dogs in Japan is “‘John.”’ 
aligned so their heads (No kidding.) @ 

point north; this is how ! 
corpses are laid. 
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Behind the Mask 


culture defines a reality. Most 
strategies for dealing with another 
culture are in some way defensive, often 
little more than hiding behind cliche. 


Sound cultural models provide the most 
answers about a given culture and have 
the most predictive power. Behind the 
Mask is an excellent source of informo- 
tion for those who want to go past the 
first level of simple study of another cul- 
ture and build a detailed model. 


lan Buruma provides information that de- 
stroys a lot of cliches and forces a lot of 
rethinking of what people think they know 
about Japan. That makes this an impor- 
tant book. Because America must deal 
with Japan, the shallow picture of the 
Japanese that most of us have must be 
replaced with a more powerful model. 
Failure to do this has already had ad- 
verse consequences. §—John Elemans 

Harmony can at times be violently disturbed 
by bitterness and fisticuffs after simply by- 
passing the intermediate stage of rational 
debate. In short, consensus may often be 
a public facade, but then facade counts 
for a great deal in Japanese life. 


The girls shuffle over to the edge of the 
stage, crouch and, leaning back as far as 
they can, slowly open their legs just a few 
inches from the flushed faces in the front 
row. The audience, suddenly very quiet 
now, leans forward to get a better view of 
this mesmerizing sight, this magical organ, 
revealed in all its mysterious glory. 


The women, still with their maternal smiles, 


Behind the Mask 
lan Buruma, 1984; 242 pp. 


$10.95 ($12.95 postpaid) from 
Penguin USA/Cash Sales, 120 Wood- 
bine Street, Bergenfield, NJ 07621; — 
800/331-4624 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


slowly move around, crablike, from person 
to person, softly encouraging the spec- 
tators to take a closer look. To aid the men 
in their explorations, they hand out magni- 
fying glasses and small hand-torches, which 
pass from hand to hand. All the attention 
is focussed on that one spot of the female 
anatomy; instead of being the humiliated 


subjects of masculine desire, the women 


seem in complete control, like matriarchal 
goddesses. 

The tension of this remarkable ceremony is 
broken in the end by wild applause, and 
loud, liberating laughter. Several men pro- 
duce handkerchiefs to wipe the sweat off 
their heated brows. 


Japanese audiences are fascinated by the 
idea of spirit overcoming force, and skill 
overcoming brawn. Not for nothing is judo 
a Japanese invention. Little Davids are 
forever meeting brutish Goliaths in boys’ 
comics, perhaps because many Japanese 
like to see themselves as spiritual Davids in 
a world of boorish giants. Many were con- 
vinced that the show of pure spirit of kami- 
kaze fighters would shock the enemy into 
defeat. And people were literally crying in 
the streets when the giant Dutchman An- 
ton Geesink beat a smaller Japanese at 
judo during the Tokyo Olympic Games: 

an old, especially cherished illusion had 
been shattered. 


Lessons in the 
Fundamentals of Go 


| first came across this in the Whole 
Earth Epilog (p. 737). Back then WEE 
briefly reviewed two books that became 
part of the Elementary Go Series, now 
complete at seven volumes. The Ishi 
Press now has about twenty other Go 
books as well. My favorite is Lessons in 
the Fundamentals of Go, by Toshiro 
Kageyama. 

Years after reading that review in WEE, | 
met the owner and publisher of The Ishi 
Press, Richard Bozulich, a Californian 
who plays chess very well and decided 
to be the first American to really teach 


Lessons in the 
Fundamentals of Go 


Toshiro Kageyama. 
1978; 268 pp. 


su «95 ($13.45 postpaid); catalog 
from The Ishi Press International, 
1400 N. Shoreline Boulevard A-7, 
Mountain View, CA 94043; 
415/964-7294 (or Whole Earth Access) 
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the Japanese a thing or two about Go. 
He went to Japan, failed in his task, and 
began The Ishi Press along the woy. 
Richard has probably done more to pro- 
mote Go throughout the English-speaking 
world than any other individual. There 
are now Americans of professional rank 


in Japan. —John Elemans 


| 
| was born and raised in poverty. | know 
inside out the plan and the action of bat- 
tles in which Yasubei Nakayama felled 
eighteen foes, and Mataemon Araki felled 
thirty-six foes, but the enjoyment of watch- 
ing the lone hero beat down a horde of 


‘enemy swordsmen never changed, no 


matter how often seen. It was just like 


watching one stone enter a large enemy 
framework the moment before it became 
actual territory and stand the enemy stones 
that rushed to capture it on their heads. 


Diagram 1. Black 1 and 3 are the attach- 
and-extend joseki, from which White 4 is an 
unheard-of departure, a terrible move, an 
idiotic blunder. Black’s answer should be on 
the board in an instant, without hesitation. 


leave the position as it is.’ Black’s hand 
should be trembling with eagerness to play 
1. He should be overcome with emotion. 
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Something Like 
an Autobiography 


Considered by many to be the greatest 
living film director, Akira Kurosawa has 
written a breezy yet informative recollec- 
tion of the first half of his long life, ending 
his account at 1950, the point where his 
films first became known in the West. 
like many great artists, he emerges as 
something of a control freak, but one 
who worked long and hard for his ulti- 
mate success. Even if you are not a movie 
buff, this book is an entertaining way to 
learn about Japanese society in the first 
half of this century. | —Richard Nilsen 


The censors echoed the official wartime 
xenophobia, and if they were able to find 
something that was ‘’British-American- 


looking,’’ they excitedly condemned it to 
destruction. My next two scripts . . . were 
buried forever by the Interior Ministry cen- 


sorship bureau. . . . 


At that time the censors in the Ministry 
of the Interior seemed to be mentally 
deranged. They all behaved as if they suf- 
fered from persecution complexes, sadistic 
tendencies and various sexual manias. 
They cut.every single kiss scene out of 

ign movies. ... 


| am doing my best right now to suppress 
the anger that makes my writing about 
them become violent, but just thinking 
about them and remembering it all makes 
me shudder with rage. That is how deep 
my hatred for them remains. Toward the 
end of the war | even made a pact with 
some of my friends. If it came to the point 


Something Like 
an Autobiography 
Akira Kurosawa, 1982; 205 pp. 


$10.95 ($12.95 postpaid) from 
Random House/Order Dept., 400 
Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/726-0600 (or Whole Earth Access) 


of the Honorable Death of the Hundred 
Million and every Japanese would have to 
commit suicide, we vowed to meet in front 
of the Ministry of the Interior and 
assassinate the censors before we took 
our own lives. 


Fuji Santaro 


“Fuji Santaro”’ is a daily comic printed in 
the Asahi Shimbun (daily newspaper). 
He is probably the closest thing Japan 
has to a Charlie Brown. He is Japan’s 
Everyman. His name is totally common; 


he is Mr. Joe Smith, Mr. Average. | think 
this cartoon can convey more information 
about Japanese culture than volumes of 
other texts. —John Elemans 


Fuji Santaro, Sato Sanpei 
Sixteen volumes; prices vary. For 


ordering information, contact Kino- 
kuniya Book Stores of America, 1581 
Webster Street, 
San Francisco, 
CA 94115; 
415/567-7625 
(Japanese 
only) 
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“Culture has been likened 

to an iceberg; nine-tenths of it 
lies beneath the surface, out 
of our immediate awareness.” 


—Sharon Ruhly, 
Orientations to Intercultural 
Communication 


Cross-Cultural 


Communication 


Computer-Supported 
Cooperative Work 


Y JOB IS TO CREATE TOOLS to help people think together, across boundaries of time, space, 
and culture. I am a CSCW researcher working for NTT Human Interface Laboratories in Japan. 
CSCW (Computer-Supported Cooperative Work) is a new interdisciplinary field devoted to the 
study of the nature of cooperative work and computer-based technologies to support it (often 

called ‘‘groupware’’). How do people solve problems together? How can computer and com- 


BY 


HIROSHI ISHII 


Through a strange series of circumstances I found 
myself delivering a lecture on the state of the art of 
Virtual Reality to a dozen research managers at NTT 
(Nippon Telepbone and Telegraph). These are the 
people designing the mind amplifiers of the future. It 
wasn't easy to tell how they were reacting to my 

. words — with the exception of Hiroshi Ishii. Every 
time I started talking about something weird and 
fringe-like, such as computer-assisted group minds, I 
could see his eyes light up. He was eager to interru 
me with questions — a very un- Japanese conversational 
style. Later be showed me what be'd been working on 
and I could see why be was so excited. His project, 
called TeamWorkStation, was a prototype tool for 
collaborative thinking. He's plugged together com- 
puter screens, video images, voice communication 
and computer graphics to create a nifty system for 
supporting cooperative work. I wanted one. 

We started cooking up this article as soon as be told 
me he was interested in using these systems to explore 
cross-cultural communication. Can technology pen- 
etrate cultural barriers? I don’t know. But Hiroshi 
Ishii, Senior Research Engineer of NTT Human Inter- 
face Laboratories, is determined to put the question 
to the test. —Howard Rheingold 
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munication technologies help the group problem-solving process? Those are 
the kinds of questions I pursue. 


Recently I have had chances to work in western academic societies such as Asso- 
ciation for Computing Machinery (ACM), ACM Special Interest Group — 
Computer-Human Interface (SIGCHI), CSCW, and others; those experiences 
helped me become aware of the importance of ‘‘culture’’ in: “.1e design of 
computer-supported communication tools. These experiences can be compared 
to the sudden awakening from a deep sleep. 


When I became aware of the differences between American and Japanese social 
protocols, I began to understand more deeply my own cultural background. I 
think of my reawakening to the cultural component of my own thoughts and 
beliefs as a kind of counter-culture shock. I came to understand that the tools 

we are designing for CSCW are more usefully seen as cultural tools than as 
computer tools. 

Through the discussions | participated in, along with many foreign researchers, 

I realized that research into human interfaces, communication and CSCW share 
common goals — to understand the nature of cross-cultural communication and 
to design systems to facilitate formulation and communication of ideas using 
computer technology. People who are trying to make computers easier to use are 
wrestling with one aspect of the same problem faced by groupware designers. 
We know a great deal about how our communication and computing technol- 
ogies work, and we are only beginning to learn how people use these tools in 
their intellectual work. We are also beginning to understand that these questions 
about how people use tools together are cultural matters, and a few of us suspect 
that these technical issues might lead to some help in dealing with the broader 
human issues of cross-cultural communication. The ability of telecommunication 
and computer-based technologies to overcome time and space constraints seems 
to be an essential foundation for tools to promote international collaboration 

in a variety of fields. We are building on that foundation. 


‘‘Human interface’’ has long been interpreted as an interface between an in- 
dividual user and a computer (‘‘human-computer interface’’ or HCI). Research 
into ways to improve human-computer interfaces had mainly focused on com- 
munication issues between an individual user and a single computer, such as 
screen layout, icon design, data visualization, pointing devices, etc. 7 


CSCW is rooted in the work of Doug Engelbart and others in the field of ‘‘aug- 


menting human intellect,’’ and the pioneering explorations of others in the use of 
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computer conferencing/computer networks.' The field is grow- 
ing anew with the advent of inexpensive, powerful computer 
and communications technologies. The telecommunications 
infrastructure for delivering powerful information tools to large 
numbers of people is being built today. Now that the technol- 
ogy has advanced so far, it is time to devote more effort to the 
human side of the system. The new directions in designing 
CSCW tools for truly widespread adoption have had the effect 
of shifting our focus on human interfaces from HCI to ‘‘*human- 
human interaction mediated by computer and communication.’’ 


We do not interact with computers, but through computers. 
Operating a computer is not a goal in itself for the vast major- 
ity of people; to most of the population, the greatest potential 
of computers lies in their capabilities as media for human- 
human interaction. For example, making a document using 


JEI 


JEI (Journal of the Electronics Industry) 

is an English-language trade journal from 
Japan that covers the Japanese consumer 
electronics industry in depth. | rely on 
JE to keep up to date on Japanese e 
audio, video, and telephone innovations 
(not computers), sometimes up to a year” 


material is presented in some depth — 
not just widget-talk but discussion of 
underlying technology. 

—Mike leibhold 


Portable Digital Information S$ 
Ricoh MC50/IM-A/IM-F50 


word-processor software increases your ability to share the 
ideas with other people by sending the document to them 


_ through the mail or as an interoffice memo. If you can send 


the document electronically, instantly, anywhere, amplifying 
the power of the media again amplifies the power of the proc- 


ess. Word processing is just a micro-step of higher cooperative 
work in an organizational context. 


‘‘Communication’’ has also long been traditionally interpreted 
in terms of ‘electronic communication’’ based on the ‘‘Open 


Systems Interconnection (OSI)’’ seven-layer model, which is 
widely known by engineers in the telecommunication world, 
but which doesn't make much sense to non-engineers. The OSI 
model deals with incompatibilities between different hardware 
and software by creating standard formats for exchanging data 
at different “‘layers,’’ each of which has a set of protocols for 
mediating between foreign systems. The way data is encoded 
for transmission is one layer, the way information is trans- 
ported across a network is another layer, the way information 
is presented on screens is another layer, etc. Engineers have 
worked to provide high-speed, broad band, and reliable com- 
munication networks using a variety of hard technologies. 
They have created the foundation for doing things with groups 
of people that haven't been possible before. In this OSI frame- 
work, however, the subjects of communication are not human 
beings but the computers or programs. This is not what I 
pursue. I much prefer to explore the notion of ‘‘interpersonal 
communication’ because I believe the subjects of communi- 
cation should be us, the people of the world. Focusing on 
design of CSCW tools raises our focus of attention from ‘‘elec- 
tronic communication”’ level to ‘interpersonal communi- 
cation’ level. 


Through CSCW research, I realized that the notion of ‘‘human 
interface’ is equivalent to the notion of ‘‘communication’’ at a 


porates an RS-232C interface, so it can 
transmit the processed image to a PC. The 
IM-F50 transforms the copier into a fac- 
simile. Original documents up to 4 x 6 in- 
ches can be transmitted to any facsimile 
unit capable of handling data at 4,800 
bps (G3 standard). Documents as large as 
8% x 11 inches can be transmitted: to the 
IM-F50. The MC50 measures 157 x 307 
x 48 mm and weighs 1.3 kg including 


before they are known in the US. Very 
unusual products, trial balloons, proto- 
types, with neat photographs. Technical 


Ricoh’s digital imaging system consists of 
three units: MC50 copier, IM-A image con- 
troller and IM-F50 facsimile interface. The 
MC50 is placed on top of the original and 
can be previewed through the viewing glass. 
The copier uses a 768-pixel image sensor 
and scans the picture automatically. When 
connected to the IM-A, it is able to copy 
16-step halftones, reduce the original to 
80 percent, enlarge it to 200 percent and 
produce mirror images. The IM-A incor- 


JEl 

Hideo Hirayama, Publisher 
$90 /year (¥13,910); 12 issues 
from DEMPA Publications, Inc., 
11-15, Higashigotanda 1-chome, 
Shinagawa-Ku, Tokyo 141, Japan 


batteries. The IM-A measures 130 x 130 
x 34.5 mm and weighs 450 g. The IM- 
F50 measures 157 x 157 x 50 mm and 
weighs 850 g. 


Ricoh MC-50 with IM-F50. 
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higher level. And I found that most communication difficulties 
come from cultural gaps among people. The same ‘‘code’’ can 
be interpreted in a variety of ways, depending on the undersea 
part of the iceberg — the framework for interpreting words, 
gestures, and expressions that is part of membership in a cul- 
ture. Japanese and Americans and others have fundamentally 
different decoders at the cultural level, and communication 
difficulties result when that isn't taken into account. There- 
fore I believe that international collaboration is very critical 
for human interface research and CSCW investigation of the 
nature of cross-cultural communication and the possibility of 
‘cross-cultural groupware.’ Specifically, how can we go about 
designing modern communication systems that will help peo- 
ple overcome the cultural barriers to communication? 


Cross-Cultural Groupware? 

Groupware consists of the computer and communication sys- 
tem that supports a group of people working together. In the 
design of groupware it is very important to capture the struc- 
ture of social process within a group. However, it is difficult to 
build any general and standard model of human communica- 
tion because protocols can be extremely different at a deep 
level from one community to another community. Let me 
give you two examples. 


The Decision-Making Process and Nemawashi 


Japanese companies reach decisions in a certain way, one that 
is very different from most American decision-making proc- 
esses? Decision-making in Japan is a collective process involv- 
ing many people. The person pushing a plan spends a lot of 
energy to gain consensus before the formal decision. Before 
the proposal document is sent around, he explains the plan 
to everyone concerned at informal meetings and through per- 
sonal contact. He tries to get the tacit agreement of others, 
and this effort decreases the possibility that the plan will not 
be supported. Getting a consensus beforehand is a key to suc- 
cess. This kind of groundwork is called nemawashi in Japanese. 
‘‘Nemawashi"’ means that all the people who approve the 
plan at all levels will have the feeling of participation in for- 
mulating it; this makes it possible to implement the plan | 
more smoothly. 


In American companies, responsibility and authority are 
clearly defined, and the person in charge can usually decide 
anything that comes within his authority immediately. Without 
turning to a discussion of which one is ‘‘better,’’ 1 would like to 
point out that major differences exist between social processes 
associated with executive decision-making in Japan and USA. 
Decision-making in Japan and USA is based on very different 


Local Knowledge 


A couple years ago, when | was searching 
the anthropological literature for ‘‘un- 
translatable words’’ to include in my book 
They Have a Word For It, | discovered 
that one anthropologist in particular 
seemed fo turn up the most interesting 
examples of those words that | called 
cracks between worldviews.’ His 
name was Clifford Geertz. I’ve since dis- 
covered the pleasures of reading his 
unorthodox anthropological essays, col- 
lected in this anthology. The cracks 
between worldviews, the elements of 
worldviews, the parallel universes of 
worldviews, and the institution-warping 
power of worldviews seem to be his turf. 


It took a long time for anthropologists to 
look closely at what anthropologists do, 
to try to understand the ways different 
cultures try to understand one another. 
And that effort left them in the same in- 
tellectual thicket where the semioticians, 
linguists, literary critics, and artificial in- 
telligentsia find themselves these days — 
wrestling with the meaning of meaning. 


_Local Knowledge is a spearhead, driven 
deep into the contemporary controversy 
over meaning by an anthropologist who 

' thinks about matters anthropologists never 

_ thought about before. Most importantly 

for the nonspecialist, Clifford Geertz 
knows how to write a spellbinding sen- 
tence about the most esoteric topic. 

—Howard Rheingold 


To see ourselves as others see us can be 
eye-opening. To see others as sharing a 
nature with ourselves is the merest decency. 
But it is from the tar more difficult achieve- 
ment of seeing ourselves amongst others, 
as a local example of the forms human life 
has locally taken, a case among cases, a 


world among worlds, that the largeness of | 


mind, without which objectivity is self- 
congratulation and tolerance a sham, 
comes. If interpretive anthropology has 
any general office in the world it is to keep 
reteaching this fugitive truth. 


Local Knowledge 
Clifford Geertz 
1985; 244 pp. 


$11.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from 
HarperCollins Publishing/Customer 
Fulfillment, 1000 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


We like to think that the reality sa is 
good for us, except perhaps when it finally 
kills us. But a serious effort to define our- 
selves by locating ourselves among different 
others — others neither distanced as Mar- 
tians, discredited as Primitives, nor dis- 
armed as universal Everypersons, bent like 
us on sex and survival — involves quite 
genuine perils, not the least of which are 
intellectual entropy and moral paralysis. 
The double perception that ours is but one 
voice among many and that, as it is the 
only one we have, we must needs speak 
with it, is very difficult to maintain. What 
has been well called the long conversation 
of mankind may be growing so cacopho- 
nous that ordered thought of any sort, 
much less the turning of local forms of 
legal sensibility into reciprocal commen- 
taries, mutually deepening, may become 
impossible. But however that may be, there 
is, so it seems to me, no choice. The primary 
question, for any cultural in:titution any- 
where, now that nobody is leaving a 
alone and isn’t ever again going to, is not 
r everything is going to come seam- 
lessly together or whether, contrariwise, 
we are all going to persist sequestered in 
our separate prejudices. It is whether 
human beings are going to continue to be 
able, in Java or Connecticut, through law, 
anthropology, or anything else, to imagine 
principled lives they can practicably lead. 
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cultural principles and social processes. In the near future, we 
must begin to integrate deeper understanding of these prin- 
ciples and processes with the computer architecture, human 
interface design, and other components of CSCW systems. 


For example, computer-mediated communication systems 
often include a public bulletin-board-like area where a group 


can discuss and debate an issue, along with a second, more 

_ private means of sending personal communications from any 
individual to any other individual or group of individuals 
(electronic mail, also known as ‘‘e-mail’’). Note how Japanese 
and American decision-making teams might use the same 
system in somewhat different ways. Electronic nemawashi 
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Computer-Supported 
Cooperative Work 


| Here’s the Old and New Testament of 


the mind-amplifier builders. Vannevar 
Bush, in As We May Think, got it rolling 
in 1945, when he posed the challenge 
in Atlantic Magazine: human 
knowledge was growing too complex, 
too vast, for traditional information sys- 
tems; as the leader of the US scientific 
research effort in World War Il, Bush 
was in a good position to see what was 
coming over the horizon. What we need, 
Bush proposed, is a kind of mechanical 
extension for human memory, a ‘‘memex,’’ 
as he called it. 


In 1963, Douglas Engelbart’s “‘A Con- 
ceptual Framework for the Augmentation 
of Man’‘s Intellect’’ set out the specifica- 
tions for a computer-based system that 
_would take years to develop — a new tool 
for augmenting intellectual work. The 
personal computer as we know it today, 
and many of the ways we use them in 
offices, factories, schools, and homes, 
grew out of Engelbart’s pursuit of his 
vision at Stanford Research Institute 
in the seventies. 


Together, these two papers constitute 
the Old Testament of the groupware 
movement. 


By the eighties, the decades of develop- 
ment in thinking tools and new communi- 


cation media, and the burgeoning impact 
of introducing word processors and elec- 
tronic mail, spreadsheets and computer 
conferencing to intellectual workplaces, 
had prepared us for the next phase. 
Computer-Supported Cooperative Work, 
including social change and technological 
innovation applied to research and 
business organizations, was foreseen by 
the original prophets of augmentation 
and implemented by decades of their 


Computer-Supported 
Cooperative Work 
Irene Greif, Editor 
1988; 783 pp. 
$42.95 ($46.45 postpaid) from 
_ Morgan Kaufmann Publishers/Order 
Dept., P. O. Box 50490, Palo Alito, 
CA 94303; 415/965-4081 


WHAT IZ GOING OR THE PRT 


disciples, from the ARPA crusaders of the 
sixties to the PARC infonauts of the seven- 
ties and the Apple multimedia evangelists 
of the eighties. Now, what exactly have 
these tools done to the way groups oper- 
ate? The papers from today’s CSCW 
contributors are about “A Performing 
Medium for Working Group Graphics,’’ 
“Electronic Markets and Electronic 
Hierarchies,’’ ‘’Social Psychological 
Aspects of Computer-Mediated Com- 
munication.”’—Howard Rheingold 


3 
Professionally, our methods of transmitting 
and reviewing the results of research are 
generations old and by now are totally in- 
adequate for their purpose. If the aggre- 
gate time spent in writing scholarly works 
and reading them could be evaluated, the 
ratio between these amounts of time might 
well be startling. Those who conscientiously 
attempt to keep abreast of current thought, 
even in restricted fields, by close and con- 
tinuous reading might well shy away from 
an examination calculated to show how 
much of the previous month's efforts could 
be produced on call. Mendel’s concept of 
the laws of genetics was lost to the world 
for a generation because his publication 
did not reach the few who were capable 
of grasping and extending it; and this sort 
of catastrophe is undoubtedly being re- 
peated all about us, as truly significant 
attainments become lost in the mass of the 
inconsequential. —Vannever Bush 
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would mean that a lot of the communication would take place 
invisibly, in many e-mail messages, behind the scenes of the 
public conferencing areas; American decision-making might 
involve more or less similar behind-the-scenes communica- 
tion, but a lot of the debating and decision-making might 
take place ‘‘onstage,’’ in the public area. 

GDSS (Group Decision Support System) is an active research 
field. There is a variety of theories of decision-making, and 
the tools are designed based on these theories. Again, all 
theories carry a lot of cultural assumptions and the tools im- 
pose constraints on the group of users. Therefore GDSS im- 
ported from another culture can easily fail. Understanding 
these social and cultural differences is a starting point toward 
the design of next-generation groupware that can support 
inter-cu!tural collaboration. Of course, these brief examples 
are only generalizations; there are always exceptions, but I 
have found these generalizations to hold true to a significant 
extent. They should be studied further by social scientists 
and information system designers, working together. 


Face-to-Face Meeting 

The style of meetings in America and Japan offer another il- 
lustration of the role of cultural differences in decision-making. 
Participants in American meetings try to contribute to the 
content of the meeting. American managers expect participants 
to take personal responsibility and make an active effort. Peo- 
ple are often very assertive. On the other hand, participants in 
Japanese meetings try to achieve harmony with others. They 
defer to others and often wait for others to draw them out. 
Japanese may be satisfied with sharing information and get- 
ting a feel for others’ views even if they cannot get concrete 
results such as a decision or solution to a problem. 


Japanese do not like debate over issues and ideas. Direct at- 
tacks on the ideas of others may prevent the achievement of 
harmony and mutual understanding, very deeply held cultural 
values. Japanese find it difficult to criticize another person's 
sonality of the person whose idea is criticized. 


Americans seem to place emphasis on the exchange of words 
and specific explanations of ideas. However, Japanese commu- 
nication depends very strongly on the context os the discussion. 
Facial expressions, postures, tacit understandings only hinted 
at in a few words, are very important. 
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In my own experience, I found that turn-taking is most diffi- 
cult for me to learn to adapt to in discussions with Americans. 
Situation-oriented non-verbal cues for turn-taking in Japanese 
meetings are much more clear to me. In Japan it is very rude 
to interrupt other persons speaking. We have been taught to 
be patient, to listen until others are finished talking. However, 
in America, people must interrupt others in order to take a 
turn. Otherwise, there is a smaller chance of being able to 
express one’s ideas. 


In face-to-face meetings, non-native speakers of English always 
feel strong time pressure to understand and speak in realtime. 
For me, e-mail is a much more happy medium of communica- 
tion for non-native speakers because e-mail allows users to 
take time to read and compose the messages. Under the strong 
time pressure of face-to-face conversation, it is very difficult 

to concentrate on the discussion for hours. 

E-mail is now a narrow-band communication media based 

on low technology compared to what is now becoming avail- 
able. It uses just text to express information: no multi-media. 
However, its asynchronous feature gives great benefits to 
non-native speakers. I believe this is just one of many roles 
communication technology can play in encouraging cross- 
cultural communication. 


Conclusion 


Each community has its own style of communication, and the 
world is full of communities that differ in fundamental ways. 
However, we live together on the planet, and we must colla- 
borate internationally. We work together in scientific research, 
cooperate and compete economically, and discuss problems of 
mutual interest. Yet we know very little about the dynamics 

of cross-cultural communication, and little about the unique 
cultural biases in the way we communicate and make decisions. 
We need to understand each other better. We should use all 
the tools at our disposal to pay more attention to understand- 
ing the differences among us. And then we should start to 
think how to overcome this gap with or without technology. 


Although I am not overly optimistic about what technology 
can do to overcome this gap, I expect next-generation group- 
ware will be designed to take these cross-cultural issues 

into consideration. 
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Shared Minds 


A Zen Harvest 


Now that the hardware and software 
revolutions in various kinds of working 
places have thoroughly turbulated the 
wetware in our heads, the real effects of 
the info age are due to emerge. Michael 
Schrage, former technology correspon- 
dent for the Washington Post, spent a 
year at MIT’s Media lab, looking at the 
largely overlooked common ingredient in 
every significant technological break- 
through of the modern age — collabora- 
tion. Human communication in all its 
emotional volatility, its unpredictable 
creativity, and especially its fuzzy, rich, 
invisible networks of context — not per- 
sonal computer, cellular phones, or fax 
machines — constitutes the real informa- 
tion revolution that is just beginning 

to take place. 


Schrage starts by considering the hypo- 
thesis that the most powertul revolutions 
triggered by communication technologies 
are revolutions in human working rela- 
tionships. Historically, it is true that tech- 
nologies that change the way people 
solve problems together — from math- 
ematics to alphabets to human/computer 
interfaces — have had the greatest im- 
pact on civilization. Shared Minds is 
about what collaborative technologies 
are likely to mean to us, at best and worst, 
and provides a framework for thinking 
about the social changes likely to ‘erupt, 
blossom, diffuse, and emerge if Computer 
Supported Cooperative Work turns out 
to be as important as PCs and word 
processors. In a time when most com- 
mentators are either pro-technology or 
anti-technology, Schrage is one of those 
who try to see what's really happening 
on the technological frontier and let 
the rest of us in on the mystery. 
—Howard Rheingold 


Shared Minds 


Michael Schrage 
1990; 227 


$19.95 ($21.95 postpaid) from 
Random House/Order Dept., 400 
Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/726-0600 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


laborative efforts of people with different 


Zen priest Soiku Shigematsu has trans- 
lated 800 simple folk poems from an- 
thologies kept in Rinzai Zen monasteries 
in Japan. After a student has successfully 
responded to a koan, he or she chooses 
a “capping phrase” from a poem in the 
anthology that best illustrates the physical 
and mental state reached in response to 
the koan. The poems in the anthology 
are 17-syllable haiku and slightly longer 
waka written by Zen patriarchs like 


A Zen Harvest 


Hakuin, Ryokan, and Dogen. Others are Soiku Shigematsu 
ree: popular love songs with a Zen 1988; 174 pp. 
avor that originated in the pleasure postpai 

quarters of 19th-century Japan. | like their $12. O. 
clear, simple, quiet quality. American Albany, CA 94706; 415/527-6260 
Zen teacher Robert Aitken says in his in- (or Whole Earth Access) 
troduction, “‘I look forward to seeing : 
anthologies of Western poetry and folk e 
sayings that are designed to enhance See those rats biting 
study for Western Zen students.”’ In The boards of the cupboard; 
the meantime, this book can help Those sons who bite 
light the way. —Katy Butler Their parents’ purse. 

Horse dung originates in Farts, too, are 
The pampas grass — on Sacred. See, even 

The | hills rh fields — which Their sounds 
Once gave shelter to Suggest Buddha: 
Chirping grasshoppers. 
skills to create innovative solutions and turing to a group. The words are different, 


innovative products. ‘‘Complex situations 
put a real premium on group processes, 
division of labor, trust, reaffirmation of 
what we respect and what we question in 
each other,” management theorist Karl 
Weick has commented. ‘’In that way, we 
can act more like a single organism and 
cover more.’ Savvy organizations and 
managers already know this and craft 
their internal networks accordingly. 


Organizations that attempt to substitute 
increased communication for increased 
collaboration will learn the hard way that 
there isa tremendous difference. Flooding 
someone with more information doesn’t 
necessarily make him a better thinker. 
Creating a shared understanding is simply 
a different task than exchanging informa- 
tion. It’s the difference between being 
deeply involved in a conversation and lec- 


the tone is different, the attitude is dif- 
ferent, and the tools are different. 


Collaboration has always been a fun- 
damental force in the arts, the sciences, 
and commerce; today’s technologies have 
not. Thus, the way we collaborate is evolv- 
ing along with both the technologies and 
the demands of the times. This ongoing 
coevolution of collaborative tools and the 
need to innovate will completely reshape 
the way organizations create value. 


Why collaboration now? Not only because 
we don’t really have a choice — but be- 
cause it’s the best choice we've got. 


\ 
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Toward Co-Emulation: 


Japan and the United States 
in the Information Age 


BY SHUMPEI KUMON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JAMES DONNELLY 


Shumpei Kumon is a bridge person: he bridges Japanese and American culties, the 20th and 21st 
centuries, technology and the social sciences, the grassroots and the power eiite. I first met him at 
a meeting of the top computer and communications research managers in Japa. We had a high old 
time talking about virtual realities and virtual communities. I next met him it: San Francisco at a 
meeting of the Electronic Networking Association, a group of comput ferencing enthusiasts 
from around the world. Kumon believes he is on the trail of some ideas that might help the US. 
and Japan harmonize their interests in the future, cooperating as partners rather chan competing as 
adversaries. ‘‘Co-emulation’’ is the metaphor Kumon proposes to help us reach this harmony. Pro- 
fessor Kumon also has a wild, intriguing notion that there’s a new game afoot, based on neither 
power nor money, but on wisdom — knowledge, tempered by experience, guided by values. Kumon 
is a visiting research professor at the Henry M. Jackson School of International Studies at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. Other bridge people on both sides of the Pacific can reach him 
via electronic mail: His address is @well.sf.ca.us. : —Howard Rheingold 


Based on a talk delivered at the Eighth Annual Symposium of the Fulbright Institute of 
International Relations, University of Arkansas, April 3, 1990. 
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N JAPAN TODAY, opinion 

is profoundly divided con- 

cerning the future course 

Japanese society and the 

Japanese state should take. 

In other countries, parti- 

cularly the United States, 
opinion is divided about economic 
and political relationships with Japan. 
As a Japanese who has participated in 
policy debates on both sides of the 
Pacific, I have come to see that the 
key questions people are asking about 
US-Japan relations are actually ques- 
tions about the way the whole world 
will operate in the future. 


I believe we are living in an age of 
two simultaneous transitions, each of 
which has profound consequences for 
Japan and the US. Others have written 
abundantly about informatization, 
the transition from the 20th-century 
industrial system to a 21st-century 
system based on information services. 
I am more interested in a second tran- 
sition, the passage from the era of 

the prestige-and-wealth game to the 
era of what I call the wealth-and- 
wisdom game. | 


Since around the 16th century we 
have observed the rise of modern states 
based on the concept of ‘‘sovereign- 
ty.’ These sovereign states together 
formed a global social system in which 
they have competitively pursued the 
capability to control other actors (other 
states or their own people) by means 
of threat. One may say that these 
modern sovereign states are players 

in the ‘‘prestige game.’’ 


With the industrial revolution, we saw 
the rise of modern industrial firms as 
social actors based on the concept of 
private property ownership. These in- 
dustrial firms formed a global societal 
system known as the world market, in 
which they have competitively pur- 
sued the capability to control other 
actors by means of exchange. These 
industrial firms are players in the — 
‘wealth game.”’ 


A new social game is now emerging on 
a global scale based on still another 
way of controlling other actors: con- 
sensus formation through information 
and knowledge sharing. I believe that 
today we are observing the rise of the 
third basic form of social organization, 
based on the concept of information 
rights. These new organizations, which 
I will call ‘‘networks’’ generically, 
share collective goals and relevant in- 
formation among their members and 
make collective decisions mainly by 
means of consensus formation. They 
will eventually form a global social 
system that might be called the glob- 
al network. The individual ‘‘small- 
group’ networks will be engaged in 
global competitive activity to control 
other actors by means of consensus 
formation. These small-group net- 
works are players in the ‘‘wisdom 
game.’ 

This new game will have a set of rules, 
relationships, values, and symbols 
that will partly or wholly displace the 
‘prestige game’’ that has been played 
by states and will complement the 
‘‘wealth game’’ played by industrial 
firms in the past. It is in our responses 
to the emergence of a ‘‘wisdom’’ game 
that US and Japanese societies will be 
most strongly challenged to adapt to a 
new way of life, and it is in this area 
where we have the most to learn from 
one another. 


I believe that 
today we are 


observing the 


form of social 
organization, 
based on the 
concept of 
information 


rights. 


Information Rights 
and Commodities 


People have three basic types of rights 
related to our information processing 
and transmission. First of all, I think 
I have, both as an individual and as a 
member of a group, the right of infor- 
mation-processing autonomy. In other 
words, I should be acknowledged to 
have the right to reject the attempts 
of others to intervene in or influence, 
without permission, my own decision- 
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We are entering 


the age in which 


players of the 
wealth game 
and the wisdom 
game, rather 
than the players 
of the prestige 
game, play co- 
operative and 


complementary 


roles. 


making process. Secondly, I think I 
may safely assume that any new in- 
formation that I create or discover in 
my own process of information hand- 
ling naturally belongs to me. I should 
be acknowledged to have the right to 
demand that others give me due credit 
or ask my permission when they want 
to transmit the information I have 
given them to a third party. Thirdly, 

I think I should be acknowledged to 
have, at least to a limited extent, cer- 
tain control rights over the gathering, 
processing, and using of information 
concerning myself (or my group) and 
hence the right to demand others to 
tell me what information they have 
about me and to prevent others from 
using it in ways I do not like. 


In the coming information society, 
not only intellectual property rights 
but also these more genuine informa- 
tion rights should be firmly and glob- 
ally established and at the same time 
properly limited, since no social right 
can be absolute (and many of them 
stand in conflict with one another). 
It is particularly important to define 
and limit these information rights if 
we want to facilitate dissemination 
of the newly acquired technologies 
for information processing, parti- 
cularly telecommunication. 


In modern society property rights 
have been duly established as well as 
limited so that the ownership of most 
types of assets, both tangible and in- 
tangible, can be transferred to others. 
This social convention is embodied in 
the concept of the ‘‘commodity,”’ an 
asset that its owner promises is ready 
to be sold to others when a certain set 
of conditions (usually a condition 
about its price) is met. Such arrange- 
ment has facilitated and accelerated 
the worldwide process of market ex- 
changes. Similarly, to accelerate the 
global process of information and 
knowledge sharing, we must delineate 
information rights as soon as possible. 
Then a new concept of information, 
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‘comparable to commodities in the 


case of goods and services, will emerge: 
information ready to be shared with | 


others when a certain condition is 


met. One might call the kind of infor- 
mation that belongs to that category 
‘'the sharables.’’ 


Just as industrial firms accumulate 
wealth first by producing specific com- 
modities and then selling them in the 
marketplace to make profits, the small- 
group networks, as players of the wis- 
dom game, will accumulate wisdom 
first by creating specific information, 
or ‘‘sharables,’’ such as new theories, 
ideologies, policies, pieces of art, or 
alternative lifestyles, then by dissemi- 
nating them in the global network, 
gaining an increasing supporting cast 
of believers. Just as freedom of produc- 
tion and sales is of vital importance to 
industrial firms, freedom of research 
and dissemination is of vital impor- 
tance to small-group networks. 


In recent years, Japan has seen a revival 
of the concept of sangakukyodo. Liter- 
ally, it means ‘‘cooperation between 
industry (san) and academia (gaku).’’ I 
want, however, to interpret the mean- 
ing of ‘‘academia’’ in a much broader 
sense so that it can mean not only edu- 
cational and research institutions but 
also many other cultural institutions. 
Especially, I propose that ‘‘academia’’ 
in this case should include newly rising 
players of the wisdom game in gen- 
eral. In other words, I perceive that we 
are entering the age in which players 
of the wealth game and the wisdom 
game, rather than the players of the 
prestige game, play cooperative and 
complementary roles, particularly in 
R&D. Just as in the past when the state 
supported businesses in assuring se- 
curity so that the latter could com- 
pletely concentrate on business, from 
now on businesses will financially 
support the activities of small-group 
networks so that they can fully con- 
centrate on playing the wisdom game. 
In turn, the small-group networks will 
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help the business world to adopt and 
apply the former’s findings in the de- 
velopment and sale of new and better 
commodities. 


It is fundamentally wrong to combine 
the interests of the state with those 
of hypothetical businesses or small- 
group networks completely located 
within its territory and composed sole- 
ly of its citizens. As we head toward 
the next century, many of the existing 
roles of individual states, having ceased 
to be sovereign players of the prestige 
game, will lose significance; they will 
gradually yield to global ruling organs, 
or to local municipalities. The global 
government of the future will take 
responsibility in designing the insti- 
tutional/legal framework for coordi- 
nating the worldwide activities of the 
small-group networks and businesses, 
managing the global environment, 
providing the public with goods and 
services of global significance, and 
resolving regional as well as cross- 
cultural conflicts. Until such a day 
comes, the main tenet of today’s indi- 
vidual states must be that of coopera- 
tion rather than the competition that 
is the conspicuous characteristic of 
private businesses and small-group 
networks. 


Structure of Japanese Society 


A convenient, though simplified, view 
of Japanese society is as a three-level 
structure of sub-, mid-, and suprastrata; 
in other words, people, basic organ- 
izations, and interorganizational rela- 
tions. Depending on the stratum on 
which one focuses, Japan can be char- 
acterized as ‘‘acontextualistic society,’ 
‘‘an ie society,’ or ‘‘a network soci- 
ety.’ At each level, Japanese society 
reflects the networks that I see emerg- 
ing with the information age. 


Japanese people have repeatedly been 
characterized as ‘‘group-oriented’’ and 
lacking individuality. Actually, most 


Three Basic Forms of the Social Game 


Japanese have a sense of individual 


psychological self, and they are capable 
of behaving as actors, at least to a cer- 
tain extent. But this ‘‘self’’ is strongly 
conditioned by what I call a ‘‘contex- 
tualist’’ culture that is firmly embed- 
ded in group-oriented social relations. 
To mention just one central and un- 
changing feature of the contextualist 
culture: people tend to have a strong 
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It is not difficult 
to imagine a 
universal 
applicability for 
Japanese-style 
consensus 
making, based 
more on 

shared emotion 
— that is, warm 
sympathy — than 
on allegedly cool, 


tational reason. 


desire to identify themselves with 
others. Most probably, the prototype 
of such a social relation is the mother- 
child relation. Thus, on the one hand, 
they want amaeru — that is, to be 
passively loved and identified with, 
and then to be allowed to depend on 
certain others they like, just as chil- 
dren do with their mothers. On the 


other hand, they also want sewa o yaku 


— that is, to love actively, to assimilate 
others and then to take care of them, 
as non-discriminatorily and equally 
as possible, just as a mother does her 
children. Taken in part, this relation- 
ship is asymmetric, if not necessarily 
hierarchic. As a whole, however, it 
consists of a multilateral relationship 
of mutual dependence and care-taking 
in which one plays the role of a de- 
pendent on someone at one time, and 
that of a care-taker for someone else 
at another time. This multilateral re- 
lationship becomes the fundamental 
context in which a Japanese identifies 
the self, that is, one’s ‘‘share’’ in the 
social context, The desire to identify 
with others and sense of identity thus 
achieved, if satisfied to a sufficient 
degree, will form a firm ground for 
effective communication and net- 


working among people. 


In my view, the single most important 
type of social actor in Japan for many 
centuries has been its mid-stratum. 
Japanese refer to human organizations 
at this level as ie. The ie originally 
emerged in the 11th century, based on 
the developer-warrior system that ex- 
isted at Japan’s eastern frontier. The 
developer-warriors in that region or- 
ganized, both militarily and economic- 
ally, highly self-sufficient enterprises 
with survival and growth as their major 
goals. To achieve these goals the ie 
developed a hierarchic structure of 
functional roles. Since then, the ie 
structure has manifested itself in every 
sphere of social organization in Japan. 
On one hand, the ie resembles the 
modern sovereign state in that it is an 


organization with a functionally dif- 
ferentiated hierarchic system of roles, 
and in that it has regarded threat as its 
most important political act in its pur- 
suit of survival and development, par- 
ticularly before the industrialized era. 
On the other hand, the ie resembles 
an ‘‘individual’’ in Western individual- 
istic culture in that it shares certain 
individualistic values such as indepen- 
dence, autonomy, and self-sufficiency. 


Even though the ie has so far main- 
tained its basic nature, simultaneously 
it has been very responsive to environ- 
mental conditions and has thus re- 
organized its structure and behavior to 
cope with changes. For example, one 
may interpret the process of social 
evolution after the Meiji Restoration 
(1867) as an attempt by the founders 
of the new state to disintegrate the 
constituent feudal domains in the old 
state, which were ie-type organiza- 
tions. At the same time, however, the 


new Meiji state also stimulated the 


development of highly independent, 
decentralized ie-type organizations 
within the state in business and house- 
hold sectors. These organizations were 
also encouraged to graft onto them- 
selves Western institutions of modern 
industry, governmental administration 
and constitutional politics that were 
gradually syncretized with the tradi- 
tional form of the ie-type organiza- 
tions, thus producing, among other 
things, the so-called ‘‘Japanese man- 
agement’’ that fully developed during 
Japan’s postwar high economic growth. 
But this ‘‘Japanese management’’ does 
not stand still. Under the impact of 
internationalization and informatiza- 
tion it is further reorganizing itself, 
probably into what might be called a 
network-type business organization. 
At any rate, I think this midstratum, 
the ie system, is the most versatile 
part of the Japanese society. 


At the suprastratum level, no one can 
deny that Japan is a state, that is, an 
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independent actor with no supra-actor 
to govern it. However, this state is more 
like a network organization, or even a 
societal network, than another modern 
sovereign state. It rarely uses legal co- 
ercion, let alone violence, as a form of 
regulatory command in its process of 
rule. Rather, it has yielded substantial 
power of autonomy to sub-level net- 
work-type organizations composed of a 
number of ie-type organizations. In 
other words, individual ie-type organ- 
izations usually conspire, sometimes 
voluntarily and semiformally, some- 
times encouraged and/or authorized 
by governmental bureaus, to form var- 
ious kinds of network-type supraorgan- 
izations or societal systems. Various 
parts of the Japanese government par- 
ticipate in these various networks; 
rarely does the government act as an 
independent ruler of these networks. 
This point, that governance in Japan 
is performed through networks, cannot 
be overemphasized. While every soci- 
ety has certain networks in its appara- 
tus, the Japanese system of networks 
is ubiquitous and tends to be formally 
institutionalized. | 


Looked at from one angle we find 
that this ‘‘network state’’ is vertically 
divided into a number of circles, or 
what we call kai, which center around 
various occupational areas such as 
politics, business, bureaucratic ad- 
ministration, education, professional 
sports, arts, etc. These circles are fur- 
ther divided into a number of sub- 
circles and sub-sub-circles, all of 
which are networks. 


Another form of network organization 
is what the Japanese call keiretsu, of 
_which there are horizontal and vertical 
varieties: horizontal keiretsu are semi- 
formally organized transindustrial net- 
works of firms, usually with a bank 
or a trading company as the leader or 
the main ‘‘caretaker’’ of the organiza- 
tion; vertical keiretsu are composed of 
a big firm and its subsidiaries and/or 
subcontractors and suppliers, which 


work closely together, often having 
financial or ownership ties. 


There are also network organizations, 
formally or semiformally institution- 
alized, which transcend individual 
industrial circles connecting them to / 
organizations belonging to other cir- 
cles, such as political, labor-union, 
mass-media, academic and consumers’ 
circles. These trans-circle networks 
typically are mediated by the relevant 
governmental offices. Their most rep- 
resentative form is that of legally es- 
tablished councils, or shingikai, on 
both national and local levels. A coun- 

cil usually has a large number of sub- 
councils, sectional meetings, small 
committees, etc., each specializing in 

one particular area. There are also less 
formal, ‘‘private’’ counseling or study 
groups advising government ministers, 
chiefs of bureaus, etc., again with their 
numerous subcommittees. Such organ- 
izations consist of former officials of 
concerned ministries; representatives 
of relevant industrial associations, 
labor unions, or consumer groups; and 


other learned or well-informed figures i 
such as scholars and journalists. The | : 


government department concerned 
acts as the secretariat. These groups 
that they meet regularly, with their 
members and the secretariat bringing 
in information to be shared by all. 
They use this information to obtain 
a common perception of the present 
conditions surrounding them both at 
home and abroad, as well as to fore- 
cast future trends, and to reach overall 
consensus on how the public and pri- 
vate sectors in question should respond 
to those environmental conditions, 
especially to their changes. The con- 
clusion of such a joint discussion is 
usually confirmed in the form of a 
document (often called the ‘‘vision’’ 
for a given industry). 


The question arises as to how a suffi- 
cient degree of social integration and 
order can be maintained in a society 
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We 


ay 


composed of numerous, overlapping 
networks that seem to lack a central 
governing mechanism. 

One conspicuous trait is that the 
consensus formation process tends 

to be based mainly on perceptions and 
evaluations thought to be commonly 
shared all over the network. Thus all 
the members make their best attempts 
to sense and accept, quite spontane- 
ously, those perceptions, evaluations, 
and sentiments (kuki) held by the net- 
work as a whole, and tend to agree 
with decisions and acts that naturally 
result from this particular kuki, more 
ardently and actively than other mem- 
bers, with the intention of occupying 
a more eminent individual position 
than others. 


Another conspicuous — and some- 
times dangerous — trait of networks 
in Japan is a tendency for consensus 
to be based on value orientations, 
rather than on dispassionate factual 
recognition or on logical reasoning. 
(Our mass media are manipulators of 
such sentiments more than providers 
of factual information on which peo- 
ple can make rational judgments.) 


Opening the Networks 


How well or badly do these traits of 
Japanese society, particularly those of 
network-type social systems, fit into 
informatization? Let me emphasize 
that what I have described here as the 
traits of Japan's social systems, espe- 
cially of networks, are not necessarily 
unique to Japan. Many Americans ar- 
gue that most of the traits of ‘‘Japan- 
ese management”’ were widely shared 
by American business corporations at 
least until the early 1960s. According 
to one American sociologist, the ‘‘col- 
lectivist organizations,’ such as coop- 
eratives and communes, that mush- 
roomed in the United States in the 
1970s as an alternative to bureaucrat- 
ic and ‘‘rational'’ organizations show 
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many traits which most Japanese be- 
lieve to be unique to Japanese or- 
ganizations. 

Moreover, rapid progress in the tech- 
nology of computer-aided telecom- 
munication is making it possible for 
anybody to become an information 
provider for others, thus making the 
formation and maintenance of net- 
works much more effective and demo- 
cratic. This suggests the possibility 
that networks as a social system will 
be playing more significant roles all 
over the world in the future, acquiring 
new positive meanings and social legi- 
timacy. This also suggests that at least 
some of the social systemic principles 
underlying Japanese society can not 
only be better understood in a positive 
sense but also accepted and even emu- 
lated. It is not difficult to imagine a 
universal applicability for Japanese- 
style consensus making, based more 
on shared emotion — that is, warm 
sympathy — than on allegedly cool, 
rational reason, and for Japanese-style 
management of a network organizaiion 
based on collectively shared goals, 
decentralized mutual acts, and spon- 
taneous coordination. Some of the 
‘Japanese’ ways of running a society 
may, if clearly spelled out, well under- 
stood and widely adopted, contribute 
significantly to coping with today’s 
global problems, societal as well 

as environmental. 


I have to admit, however, that there are 
still a number of negative aspects or 
limits that hinder the Japanese in their . 
attempts to be more acceptable and 
responsible members of the global 
community. For example, networks in 
Japan tend to be closed and selfish in 
the sense that they select ‘‘homogen- 
eous’’ members who share their basic 
world outlook and values; their goals 
are often defined narrowly in terms of 
their members’ welfare only. To some 
extent, this is an inevitable cost for a 
social system that relies on consensus 
formation. Information sharing and 
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consensus formation in networks can 
only take place effectively when based 
on long-standing and stable relations 
of mutual trust. Conversely, when a 
network functions effectively, mutual 
trust among its members will be re- 
inforced. Consequently, a network's 
success tends to lead to complacency 
and ‘‘closedness’’ of the system. 


How can we expect this deficiency to 
be overcome? It is neither realistic nor 
desirable to discard all the coziness 
and amenity provided by networks for 
the sake of unconditional openness to 
outsiders and equality among mem- 
bers. However, members should make 
more serious attempts to invite more 
newcomers to their networks, be more 
tolerant of internal heterogeneity, and 
listen more modestly and open-mind- 
edly to criticisms and demands from 
the outside, while trying to understand 
more self-consciously and explain 
more clearly the essential character- 
istics of networks, their strengths as 
well as weaknesses. But, with the 
strong external pressure for Japan to 
open as a matter of principle as widely 
and indiscriminately as possible, this 
way of dealing with the deficiency of 
Japanese networks might not be suffi- 
cient. The ‘‘civilizational conflict’’ 
that has cropped up recently between 
Japan and the United States may in- 
evitably continue for quite a while. 


As I noted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, opinion in Japan today is divided 
concerning what future course Jap- 
anese society and the Japanese state 
should take. In the past several years, 
on one hand, many voices have been 
heard declaring the necessity of koku- 
saika |internationalization) for Japan. 
These have been met by opposing 
voices warning of the dangers of a too- 
hasty or unthinking move in that di- 
rection. And even though consensus 
may have been reached on the need for 
kokusaika in some form or other, it is 
by no means clear what exactly that 


would entail. As yet, therefore, no clear — 


consensus has been achieved in Japan 
concerning either the direction or the 
speed of internationalization. 


On the other hand, a much wider con- 
sensus seems to have been formed with 
respect to the necessity and desirabi- 
lity of catching up and coping with 
informatization. But a push by the 
Japanese government for informatiza- 
tion could be politically dangerous in 
that it might lead to outright competi- 
tion and rivalry with other nations, 
particularly the United States. 


One possible direction would be to try, 
by a serious and active introduction of 
the institutions and cultures of the 
developed Western nations, to make 
Japan more ‘‘Westernized’’ so that 
Japan and the West can more readily 
interact. However, as I have just men- 
tioned, opinion is divided about how 
far such homogenization is possible 
(or desirable). 


Another course would be to go in the 
opposite direction and, having reeval- 
uated the merits of Japan’s traditional 
institutions and culture, make the 
best efforts to have foreigners under- | 
stand the characteristics, especially 
the strengths, of Japanese civilization 
and culture, thus persuading them to 
accept and coexist with diversity, or 
even actively propagating things Jap- 


anese abroad. However, here too, there 


is no agreement on what is typically 
Japanese, or on what is especially val- 
uable about things Japanese, or on how 
far it would be possibie (or desirable) 
for Western countries to ‘‘Japanize.”’ 


These two courses do not necessarily 


stand in contradiction to one another. 
In fact, to provide a socioeconomic 
model for the information age, I believe 
it is very important to attempt to meld 
the socioeconomic arrangements typ- 
ified by the United States and those 
found in !apan. 

The information age is inevitably lead- 
ing to more and more networks in the 
West. The West, then, can surely gain 


The best way 
for Japan, and 
other nations 
of the world, to 
deal with the 


information age 


‘is to produce a 


prototype socio- 
economic model 
that each country 
can mold to fit 

its own unique 
history and 
culture. 
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Can we 
conceive, 


create and 


adopt a ‘‘social 
emulator’’ into 
each co-existing 
civilization of 
today so that we 
can peacefully 
co-emulate 


each other? 


from studying the positive and negative 
aspects of the network society in Japan. 
At the same time, Japan must become 
aware of the impact that its socioeco- 
nomic structure and behaviors are now 
having on the world as a whole. It must 
realize that it can no longer confine 
the boundaries of its social networks 
to its own national or cultural borders. 
Instead it must draw examples from the 
far more open societies of the West. 


The best way for Japan, and the other 
nations of the world, to deal with the 
information age is to produce a proto- 
type socioeconomic model that each 
country can mold to fit its own unique 
history and culture. I believe that much 
of the ‘‘network society’’ of Japan can 
be applied to such a model. At the 
same time, there are certain negative 
aspects of Japanese networking that 
make Japanese societal characteristics 
inappropriate for the heterogeneity 
and globalism of the information age, 
and here the societal characteristics 
of the United States and other coun- 
tries will no doubt come into play. 


In retrospect, if the world system dur- 
ing the first half of the 20th century 
experienced the era of a ‘‘hot war’’ 
between the libertarian camp and the 
totalitarian camp (fascism and Naz- 
ism), the latter half has been domi- 
nated by a ‘‘cold war’’ between the 
libertarian camp and a new version of 
the totalitarian camp (communism). 
What then will be the basic trend of 
the world system in the coming ce::- 
tury? Will it be something like a trade 
war and a cultural rivalry between the 
libertarian camp of the West and still 
another version of the totalitarian 
camp (groupism) of the East? Not ne- 
cessarily. In my opinion, it is more 
likely (and desirable) that the world 
system of the next century will be the 
era of ‘‘co-emulation’’ between the 
individualism-based culture/civili- 
zation of the West and the contex- 
tualism-based culture/civilization 

of the East. | 


Co-Emulation 


By ‘‘co-emulation’’ I mean mutual 
self-organization based on both com- 
petitive mutual learning and transcen- 
dence of self. Take, for example, the 
case of the computer industry, where 
there are fundamentally different and 
competing computer communication 
standards such as IBM and UNIX and 
personal computers. A way for each 
individual system to gain the benefits 
of communication with other systems 
is to develop a'software ‘‘emulator’’ 
in each system that creates a small 
scale model of each foreign system 
while retaining its own integrity. Can 
we conceive, create, and adopt a simi- 
lar ‘‘social emulator’ into each co- 
existing civilization of today so that 
we can peacefully co-emulate each 
other? 


I believe we have two urgent tasks in 
front of us. First, we must study as 
objectively and thoroughly as possible 
the comparative characteristics of the 
different societies of the world. An- 
thropologists, sociologists, and psy- 
chologists already have much to tell 
us; much more i~volvement of social 
sciences in these global intercultural / 
intercivilizational issues remains to 
be implemented. Second, we must 
closely analyze the direction and na- 
ture of the sociological and techno- 


logical changes that the world is now . 


experiencing. The completion of these 
tasks will set the stage for nations to 
cooperate in jointly designing the pro- 
totype model that I have discussed. 
Then each country can customize the 
model for its own society without 
losing sight of its traditions and cul- 
ture and, at the same time, with due 
attention to emulating others. 


This admittedly ambitious approach 
seems to me the only answer to the 
potential for international rivalry and 
division that the dawning informa- 
tion age holds. » 
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Kyoto Journal 


Kyoto Journal is my favorite magazine. 
It’s like an addiction. The design and 
imagery force me to drop the rest of my 
mail and sit down to browse the moment 
it arrives. The subject matter — eclectic, 
global, Kyotocentric, muckraking, aes- 
thetic, urbane — is by a mix of Japan- 
ese, Australian, American, and European 
authors. The most recent issue featured 
a savage deconstruction of the sugary 
artificial nature-imagery at public ex- 
positions sponsored by rapacious cor- 
porations, a history and psychology of 
Japanese ‘commercial messages” (tele- 
vision advertising), an ethnographic look 
behind the scenes at the world of the 
Yakuza (Japan's indigenous criminal sub- 
culture), an essay about “education 
mamas”’ who drive their children into 
high-stress academic competition, poems 
by modern Japanese poets, an interview 
with an American jazz musician who has 
lived and worked in Tokyo for decades, 
and a photo essay on the deforestation 
of Sarawak. It’s worth subscribing to 
solely for the frequent contributions by 
David Kubiak (author of *’E Pluribus 
Yamato,”’ p. 4 of this issue). 
—Howard Rheingold 
This past year, the world’s largest printers, 
Dai Nippon Printing, launched a much- 
discussed corporate advertising campaign 
during student job-hunting season that 
showed nothing but the letters DNP over a 
field of white noise, in which a speaker 
blared a sound-collage of static and in- 
house announcements while a narration 
went on about account statements. It was 
as if the station had been “’wave-jacked”’ 
by a phantom broadcast. Or again this 
year, Japan Housing Loan commissioned a 
special CM dedicated to Japan’s over 2 
million VCR owners. On first viewing, all 
you notice is the disclaimer, “Watch this 
CM later in slo-mo.’’ When played back on 
-a newer VCR with single-frame advancing, 
however, there appears the flash-message, 
“’So you really took the time to freeze- 
frame? So glad you did!”’ followed by hid- 
den frames of everything from the company 
description to a breakdown of loan rates 
_ to a picture of a bathing beauty. Such 
techno one-upmanship is both impressive 
and curious: how is it that CMs might now 
presume to alienate those without the 
latest video equipment? The truth is that 
already by around 1985 the Japanese had 
acquired such media literacy, it was said 
‘The public has begun to fool CMs.” 
One spring day not too far in the future, 
the late afternoon sun spread its goiden 
largesse upon the spiritual entertainment 
center known as Kyoto. One of the more 
persistent rays, just making it past the high 
false front of a certain neighborhood 
pachinko parlor, found its way down an 
alley and through a small window, 
which it came to rest upon the aggressive- 


ly meditative features of one Hatman, a 
gaijin wearing a samurai helmet, who sat 
talking to a plate of mochi. Hatman spent 
much of his spare time in this and similar 
ways, trying to become more and more 
Japanese, to penetrate the myriad mem- 
branes that separate the gaijin from the 
samurai persona. At the moment, he was 
attempting to break the taste barrier. Eyes 
suddenly open slightly, in an apparent 
descent from meditation to thought, he 
chewed slowly as he spoke into a small 
tape recorder: “‘In a way, being in Japan 
is really just a matter of mind over mochi. 
The texture; the‘... zrdim. . . ’ Western 
languages fail here. But no. It is the anko 
too, of course. The ‘insideness’ or ‘outside- 
ness, the color, bouquet, texture again, 
and the how can | say it‘... mgkrn. . . 


Kyoto Journal 

John Einarsen, Editor 

$20/year (4 issues); sample issue 
$5, from Kyoto Journal, KCC, 31 
Bond Street, New York, NY 10012; 
212/673-5988 
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Kyoto at midnight is an astonishing 
sight, like Paris. The streets are filled 
with people on their way to and from 
cultural events. Some are wearing 
kimono, others are in Armani or Ya- 
mamoto. Kyoto’s is a very different 
sensibility from that of fast-paced, 
ultra-modern, ‘‘development-minded"’ 
Tokyo. Indeed it was the capital for a 
thousand years before a cluster of small 
villages on Tokyo Bay became a city. 
Kyoto is changing rapidly, bowever. 
Diane Durston is the author of Old 
Kyoto and Kyoto: Seven Paths to the 
Heart of the City ($11.95 and $9.95 
respectively from Putnam Publishing, 
P.O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571). She is an expert 
on the traditional arts, architecture, 
and culture of Kyoto, and one of the 
leaders in the movement to preserve 
some remnants of old Kyoto in the face 
of Tokyo-financed d 
tion projects. | —Howard Rheingold 
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IX A.M. and out of a sound sleep rolls the 


voice of god in the form of six tons of bronze 
temple bell. Time for dawn to break and Zen 
monks to awaken in the heart of old Kyoto — a 
comforting voice that has awakened the former 
capital for centuries, two hours ahead of the 
traffic and noise that is now a part of the 
modern city. 


Slipping back for a moment into semiconscious- 

ness, I await a reliable second wake-up call. 

The voice (not god’s this time) belongs to one of my neighbors, a paunchy 
ex-colonel in the Imperial Japanese Army. Long ago resigned to tending 
his bonsai, he now limits his authority to barking orders at mischievous 
kids as they trample his pansies. 


Seven a.m. now, and still in his pajamas, the old man sputters down the 
canal to make his morning call on the local Shinto kamisama (who ap- 
parently sleeps later than the Buddha). With a resolute clang of the shrine 
bell and two claps of old-soldier hands, he has now succeeded in awak- 
ening not only the gods, but the entire neighborhood for good. Ducks | 
squawk. A delivery boy on a motorbike cuts the corner too close, incur- 
ring the old man’s innocuous wrath. No one sleeps late in Horiike-cho. 


There is much to be shared in old Kyoto neighborhoods. From morning 
yawns to evening squabbles, the thin walls of the traditional wood-frame 
houses hold no secrets. Beneath their tiled rooftops, everyone knows every- 
one and everything: whose kid has colic, who had what for dinner, who 
left home at what hour. The popular local greeting is ‘‘Good morning. 
Where are you going?”’ 


It's a communal thing. You take turns sweeping up after the garbage trucks 
pass. Shopkeepers and housewives dust the street in front of their door- 
steps, dousing the pavement each day with water. Keeping things tidy, 
keeping life tidy. We're still ‘‘family’’ in Kyoto — the streets are safe, and 
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people belong. Many folks still work within five 
blocks of home. Not much crime in neighborhoods 
like these. Hell hath no wrath like your next-door 
neighbor's scorn. 


Today, however, the Age of High-rise and Ham- 
burger Stand has arrived in the ancient capital. 
With shiny, white-tiled apartment buildings going 
up all over the city, old neighborhoods like Horiike- 
cho have begun to hug the narrow sidestreets for 
dear life. Each day another hand-crafted wooden 
house is demolished, leaving gaps like missing teeth 
in the landscape of this nearly 1200-year-old city. 
And not much is being done to stop it. 


Kyoto is the city of a thousand temples, where 
-monochrome cranes swoop down from gilded 
screens and medieval gardens are covered with 
moss so green it hurts. Home of the Emperors for 
ten centuries. Home of the Geisha. Of Zen. Of 
Nintendo. 


That this city of 1,500,000 has survived at all 

is astonishing. Founded in 794, it has withstood 
flood, famine, and fire, springing back eaci. time 
to rebuild itself, fostering a culture unparalleled 
in history. Civil wars raged through its streets 
throughout the middle ages. In 1864, a revolt 
restored the Emperor Meiji to power and caused 
the last of many Great Fires, leaving 80 percent 
of its homes in ashes. The people rebuilt. 


In 1945, the Enola Gay skipped Kyoto, originally 
intended as Target A for the A-bomb that struck 
Hiroshima. A last-minute decision on the part of 


U.S. Secretary of War Henry Stimson spared the city 
out of respect for its history and art. Because of 


this, it’s the only city in which the traditional urban 
landscape of pre-war Japan can still be found. Stim- 
son had seen it once, before the war, on a trip with 
his wife — and had not forgotten. 

Unfortunately, it is in the process of being forgotten 
now. While it is true that dozens of monumental 
structures in the form of temples and shrines have 
been preserved in Kyoto, it is the fabric of the city 
itself that is being lost. There is Big Money to be 
had in dealing land in Japan. One plot of land 

(15 by 30 feet) on a sidestreet in midtown sold for 
$800,000 last year, and the prices this year have 
quadrupled. A square meter of land in downtown 
Kyoto is now worth five times that of the same 
Square meter in Manhattan, making land prices 

in Kyoto among the highest in the world. 


On a visit to Kyoto back in 1968, American 
historian John Whitney Hall, who spent his 
childhood in Kyoto, saw the situation this way: 
““Kyoto more than Tokyo forces upon us an 
awareness of the conflicts and tensions which can 
still be found in Japanese life, posing constantly 
the question of where Japan's historical past fits 
into its modern present.’ 

Twenty years have passed since Professor Hall posed 
the question, and Kyoto is still struggling with the 
answer, as are many historic cities throughout the 
modern world. For Kyoto, however, the answers 
must be found amid a national climate obsessed 
with the future, one that challenges the world to 
equal it in modern technology, and refuses to be 
outdone in its pursuit of economic prosperity. 


Kyoto, like much of the rest of the country, has 
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begun to succumb to the national pastime of keep- 
ing up with the American Joneses. Here, too, we 
now seek ‘‘My House’”’ and ‘‘My Car.’’ Current 
Vice-Minister of Construction Hiroo Kinoshita 
stated in an interview last year (while he was Depu- 
ty Mayor of the City of Kyoto) that: ‘‘Since World 
War II, Japan has concentrated only on catching up 
with America. Now that we have, it has become evi- 
. dent that we have lost sight of our original ideals, 
and of our culture as well, especially of the aspects 
of our culture that belong to everyday life. This lack 
of confidence may be one of the main reasons why 
Kyoto has suffered.”’ 


The traditinnal wooden townhouses are no longer 
considered good enough for today’s Japanese ur- 
banite. Too dark, too dingy, too (god forbid) ‘‘old.”’ 
The two storied, tile-roofed Kyoto machiya, as these 
homes are known, were constructed entirely of 
natural materials — wood, clay, paper, and sand — 
from which the traditional Japanese house derives 
its special beauty. They are rowhouses, often shar- 
ing walls with their neighbors, and are divided into 
distinct neighborhood units known as cho. Each 
cho is made up of approximately 40 houses that 
function together as communities, many of which 
developed around a particular craft. The Nishijin 
district, for example, developed in the 15th century 
as a community of weavers that is still in existence 
today. 


Most of the machiya that remain in Kyoto today 
date back no further than 1864, when the last 
massive fire took place. Apart from the danger of 

. fire to traditional urban housing, the problems of 
preservation in Kyoto are compounded by a humid 
climate — the mold takes over where the termites 
leave off. 


Without care, the average machiya has a life ex- 
pectancy of about a hundred years. There are few 
carpenters left who can duplicate the painstaking 
joinery and fine craftsmanship required to build 
one. A new fire-prevention ordinance forbids the 
construction of any new wooden buildings. Those 
that are left are the last. 


“Modern contractors say building in wood is a 
waste of valuable resources, but we never wasted 

a scrap,’ says traditional Kyoto builder Yasuo Na- 
mikawa. ‘‘Trees were carefully harvested as they 
were needed. We never cut down a whole moun- 
tainside like they do today. Now they’re stripping 
forests all over the world, from Oregon to Southeast 
Asia. And that lumber isn't going into the building 
of traditional houses . . . it’s being made into cheap 
plywood to make forms for pouring concrete. They 
use it one time and throw it away. Developers who 
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say you don't waste wood if you build in concrete 
are lying.’’ 

An increasing segment of the population is voicing 
the need to save more of their city than just the 
famous temples and shrines. Some residents have 
rallied to save the traditional character of their 
neighborhoods by requesting that the government 
enact a law to preserve them. 


The first such ordinance was put into effect in 1976. 
Since then four small districts, mostly located on 
the outskirts of the city, have been declared Urban 
Preservation Distric’s for Groups of Historic 
Buildings, the first to be so named in Japan. 


The main emphasis of the urban preservation policy 
here is to preserve the integrity of an entire quarter, 
rather than that of individual structures. Regula- _ 
tions governing restoration and construction within 
these districts are designed to accommodate chang- 
ing tastes and lifestyles and encourage residents to 
stay in the area. Ordinances limit only the height of 
buildings, the traditional roof form, and the facade. 
No restriction is placed on the interior design or use. 


One of the first such districts to be preserved in 
Kyoto was the monzencho, or ‘‘town outside the 


‘temple gate’’ of Kiyomizu Temple on the slopes of 


the Eastern Mountains. The area is known as San- 
neizaka, and its shops and inns have been serving 
refreshments and offering accommodations to 
pilgrims to the famous temple for centuries. 


Although Kiyomizu Temple itself has always been 
the destination of tourists in the Sanneizaka district, 
a leisurely walk up the cobbled steps past rows of 
traditional wood-frame shops that sell souvenirs, 
antiques, and ceramics, and a pause for lunch at 
one of the many restaurants along the path serving 
Kyoto-style cuisine is half the experience. The sur- 
rounding neighborhood places the temple in a 
historic and social context, a phenomenon that is 
fast becoming a rarity in the former capital. 


Every year, about 34,000,000 people (almost a 
quarter of Japan’s population) visit Kyoto. Shop- | 
keepers in the Sanneizaka area, like merchants near 
famous sightseeing spots all over the city, have 
welcomed the business, and by the mid-seventies 
merchants in the area had begun remodeling to ac- 
commodate the influx that this historic district — 
still relatively intact, compared with other parts 

of the city — was attracting. 

Realizing the historical and cultural importance their 
neighborhood possessed, local residents formed a 
group to evaluate the situation and prevent the loss 
of the district's historic character. Through the ef- 
forts of these people, the area was officially desig- 


nated an Urban Preservation District. 
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Many of the residents 
of the Kiyomizu district, 
apart from catering to 
the tourist trade, are in- 
volved in the traditional ceramics 
industry. This neighborhood was 
the birthplace of Kiyomizu-yaki, 
the colorful handpainted wares 
found in shops throughout Kyo- 
to. The kilns that once stood on 
these slopes have been moved 
outside the city due to antipol- 
lution ordinances passed in Ky- 
oto in the 1960s. Although many — 
potters do keep workshops in 
Sanneizaka, the relocation of 
their kilns opened the way for 

an increase in the number of 
small souvenir shops, and the 
character of the neighborhood 
has changed. 


Hirozo Hayakawa, the owner of 
Kasagi-ya, a tiny old shop that 
has been serving homemade sweet 
bean cakes and tea to visitors for 
80 years, says, ‘This neighbor- 
‘hood used to be so much quieter 
than it is now. I guess it’s nice 
that we have so many customers, 


~ 


torn down just a few days after this 
photo was taken, to be replaced 


but our shop is so small 
... it barely seats ten 
people. We like doing 
business in the old style 
— my wife makes the bean cakes 
herself every morning on the stove 
in back, and I whip the green tea 
for each customer, one bowl at a 
time tea-ceremony style, myself.” 


People like the Hayakawas are a 
disappearing breed in Kyoto, even 
in this preservation district, for 
several reasons. To begin with, 
fewer and fewer shopkeepers are 
satisfied with the small-scale 
business such tiny quarters . 
necessitate. Most are eager to | 
appeal to a younger clientele’s 
thirst for things new and flashy. 
Residents who remember the dis- 
trict twenty years ago complain 
that it has taken on somewhat 

of a Disneyland atmosphere. The 
days seem numbered for the old- 
est shops in the district, like 
Kasagiya, which have shunned 
remodeling in the interest of pre- 
serving the real character of their 
traditional businesses. 
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In spite of its problems, Sanneizaka has been a great 
commercial success in the decade since it was made 
a historic preservation district. At the same time, 
only a small percentage of property in the area has 
changed hands, indicating that the area has remain- 
ed a desirable place to live. In fact, two-thirds of the 
new construction in the district over the past few 
years has been residential. 

Still, the Sanneizaka district is one of only four 
small areas so preserved throughout the city, each 
involving no more than a few short blocks. The se- 
cond district to follow suit was a block of teahouses 
in the geisha quarter of Gion Shinbashi. A three- 
block stretch of the rural Sagano Toriimoto district 
in western Kyoto was the third to be designated. 
When the fourth, the Kamigamo Shake-machi 
district of shrine priests’ residences in the north of 
Kyoto, was designated in 1987, the local government 
announced that this would be the last. 


All but the Gion Shinbashi district are located on 
the outskirts of the city, leaving the downtown area 
with no protection from the wrecker's ball. Unlike 
American cities, Kyoto was not designed with a cen- 
tral business district, fringed by commercial and 
residential areas. The gridwork of streets centered _ 
around the old Imperial Palace as a focal point, and 
for centuries the hills that surround the city on 
three sides could be seen from any point in the city 
center. The current height restrictions on buildings 
in some areas limit structures to 31 meters, still 
more than double the height of the traditional 
townhouses. Last year along major boulevards 
downtown; height restrictions were raised from 40 
to 60 meters, allowing for the construction of office 
buildings 20 stories high. 
The mood for change and the popularity of con- 
temporary concrete-and-steel structures are rapidly 
changing the face of the downtown area where 
no plans for preservation exist. The block of old 
wooden teahouses that make up the Gion Shinbashi 
geisha quarters now floats like an island in a sea of 
glittery nightclubs created by the most flamboyant 
of Kyoto’s new stable of avant-garde architects. 


No trend toward gentrification has occurred in 
Kyoto. Each year the overall population of the city 
decreases, and the number of private restoration 
projects involving machiya can still be counted 

on one hand. Elderly residents and traditional 
shopkeepers hold on stubbornly to their tiny plots 
of land, but skyrocketing land prices, the coercive 
practices of developers, and inheritance taxes of up 
to 70 percent of property values are forcing most 
long-standing residents to sell out and relocate 

to the sprawling suburbs. 


A sixth-generation weaver in the Nishijin textile 
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sell out. 


district plans to tear down his beautiful traditional 
home and workshop this fall. The house is in per- 
fect condition, with two exquisite interior gardens 
and a teahouse in back. ‘‘I love this place,’’ he 
apologizes. ‘‘My wife and I have been agonizing 
over this decision for twenty years.’’ His son and 
daughter have no interest in weaving, and with the 
inheritance taxes so high, he sees no alternative 
but to tear down the house, build an apartment 
building on the site, and live off the rental income 
until he dies. 


Along with homes and people like these will go 
festivals like Gion Matsuri, the oldest urban festival 
in the world. Traditionally put on by neighborhoods 
in the Muromachi district downtown, it is in danger 
of becoming a government-sponsored tourist 
attraction. 


Facelifts on traditional 
teahouses are an Op- 
tion chosen by fewer 
and fewer, since the 
number of traditional 


carpenters is dwindling, 
and there are no tax 
incentives or govern- 
ment support for such 
projects outside the 
one-block preservation 
district. 


‘‘There is nobody left,’’ complained one senior 
citizen in the area. ‘‘Everybody is selling their land 
and moving out of town. Who will be left to pull the 
floats? There are only three pupils in my grandson's 
third-grade class!"’ 


As in most ‘‘advanced’’ countries, the forces that 
oppose preservation in Japan are formidable. The 
business sector is eager to jazz up Kyoto's image, 
hoping to stimulate the economy with a series of 
new construction projects. The notorious jiageya, 
the speculative land developers of Tokyo fame, have 
moved westward into Kyoto, raising land prices to 
five or six times their value in three short years. De- 
velopers use coercion and, when that fails, threats 
against individual homeowners who refuse to 
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Convoluted zoning laws are part of the problem. In 
Nishijin, the traditional weaving district in Kyoto, 
the land is zoned commercial-industrial-residential. 
The original intention was to accommodate cottage 
industry in neighborhoods where people worked, 
lived, and sold their products under the same roof. 
Developers approach people like the weaver’s family 
with promises of lifetime security, in exchange for 
the use of their land. They slide in with apartment- 
complex projects in such areas against the will of 
many local residents, taking advantage of the am- 
biguously defined multiple zoning laws. 


There are 60 different neighborhood groups work- 
ing to stop such actions in Kyoto, but changes in 
zoning laws are made without benefit of public 
hearings, and with no Freedom of Information Act 
in Japan and a tradition of passive acceptance on 
the part of most of the population, citizen's groups 
flounder against decisions made for them that 
determine the future of their city. 


According to Ikuo Sugimoto, spokesman for Shimin- 
no-me (Eyes of the People), the most vocal of the 

_ grassroots protest groups, ‘‘The main problem is 
that we are always informed after the decision has 
been made. . . when it's too late to stop the bull- 
dozers. We have asked several times to be allowed to 
participate in hearings that decide these things. . . 
so far, we have been refused.’’ 


There are those who argue that a compromise must 
_ be made between developers and preservationists 
that will somehow blend the old with the new. 
‘‘Revitalization’’ (meaning development) has been 
the buzzword of local government for the past 
decade. What everyone seems to have forgotten is 
that people — both Japanese and foreign — look to 
this city not for its modernity, but for its link with 


Photographers now must 
search for vignettes like this, 
struggling to isolate such van- 
ishing scenes amid the traffic 
jams, construction sites, and 
powerlines that are rapidly 
turning Kyoto into just another 
modern, faceless city, like 
most others in the “economic 
miracle’ that is modern Japan. 


_ ican Folklore Society have begun to point to the 


the past. Kyoto is one of the only places in Japan 
that reminds the world that the country is not made 
entirely of microchips. Its traditional neighborhoods 
offer both visitors and residents much more than 
the quaint atmosphere of an open-air museum. The 
spirit of cooperation and community found in old 
Kyoto neighborhoods also provides clues as to how 
a city with a population of nearly a million and a 
half can be so relatively safe. 


Recently in the U. S., organizations like the Amer- 


destruction of ‘‘significant urban spaces’’ as con- 
tributing to the increasing heartlessness of Ameri- 
can cities. The little neighborhood stores, they say, 
give communities a sense of warmth and keep the 
local culture alive. They have become interested in 
saving sites for their human quality rather than 
their historical value. 


The people of Kyoto themselves now hold the 
answer to the question Professor Hall posed two 
decades ago: ‘‘Is not Kyoto ultimately doomed, like 
so much of traditional life, to be by-passed or to 
succumb to the glacial advance of a homogeneous 
international style?"’ 


Meanwhile, the pavement continues to widen in 
Kyoto, and Paradise, as always, is in the eye — and 
the hands — of the beholder. s 


Helping From Afar 

The group most actively involved in protecting Kyoto against 
unrestricted development is known as Group Shimin-no-Me 
(The Eyes of the People). They advocate citizen participation 
in government decisions that affect their city's future. 


Although today’s Japanese elite are world-famous as big 
spenders on the international art market, the same wealthy 
few spend little on projects to save Kyoto, the very center of 
traditional Japanese art and culture, in their own back yards. 
Group Shimin-no-Me operates on a totally volunteer basis, 
and on such a tight budget that unifying their movement 
throughout the city bas been next to impossible. 


Contributions and letters of encouragement are welcomed. ee = 
Group Shimin-no-Me 
4F Tomitaya Bldg. 
Teramachi-Oike-agaru 
Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto 604, Japan 
Protest letters from foreigners to the 
Mayor of Kyoto can help in the fight 
to save this historic city. 
Mayor Tomoyuki Tanabe 
Office of the Mayor 
Kyoto City Hall 
Oike-dori Kawaramachi Nishi-iru, 
Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto 604, Japan 
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Old Kyoto 


Sleeping, eating, and shopping are the 
major activities of most travelers. In Ky- 
oto, you want to sleep at a ryokan, not 
a Hilton; eat kai-seki, not hamburger; 
and buy antique kimono or traditional 
crafts from tiny shops hidden in some 
alley far off the tourist thoroughfares. Slip 
Diane Durston’s Old Kyoto into your lug- 
gage before you depart, and you won't 
have to wonder about where to go to 
get the real old-Kyoto article — or how 
to get there. —Howard Rheingold 


Fujino-ya 

Enter this one-hundred-year-old teahouse 
and walk all the way down the dark corri- 
dor to the back, past the kitchen and the 
pocketsized interior garden, to a tatami 
room that overlooks the river. During the 
summer, when all the restaurants and tea- 
houses along this stretch of the Kamo River 
build platforms for their customers to enjoy 
a meal cooled by the river breezes, you 
can sit out over the river and relax in the 
knowledge that the people on the platform 
next door have paid ten times the fare at 
Fujino-ya for the same simple pleasure. A 
full-course tempura dinner is amazingly in- 
expensive for Pontocho, which is famous 
for its costly restaurants and geisha parties. 
The food here is simple and delicious and 
the old Kyoto atmosphere is unretouched. 


A simple comb can be a work of art, when 
you consider that the man who sits on the 
floor before his workbench day after day 
filing each tooth by hand has lived in a 
world full of plastic since his birth. Pocket 
combs are disposable items in a plastic 
world, and who takes the time or trouble 
to fuss with a hand-made wooden comb 
that could easily be lost and just as easily 


replaced with celluloid for a fraction of 
the price? 

Michikazu Takeuchi does — and has for 
sixty years. He is a fifth-generation maker 
of boxwood combs (fsugekushi). He says it 
takes over forty years to make a proper 
comb, giving thirty years of credit to the 
boxwood tree itself. After the tree is felled, 
another ten years are required for the dry- 
ing process. The wood is cut into wedges 
and fumigated with smoke from its own 
sawdust to ensure that each comb will be 
durable and strong. After this process is 
completed, each wedge is planed by hand 
and ready to be sawed into teeth. Takeuchi- 


Old Kyoto 
Diane Durston 
1986; 240 pp. 


$11.95 (513.45 postpaid) from 
Putnam Publishing/Order Dept., 

P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


san uses only old-fashioned Japanese 
planes, saws, and files. 
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Japanese 
For Busy People 


If you are considering studying Japanese, 
get ready to explore a world as different 
from a Western language as the earth 

is from the moon. Be prepared for such 

revelations as: different counting systems, 
depending upon whether you are count- 
ing small round objects (eyes and pennies) 
or flat thin objects (stamps and sheets of 
paper) or long slender objects (arms and 


bottles of beer); different forms of the verb . 


“to be,’’ used depending on whether 
the subject belongs to the animate or in- 
animate world; no plural forms (plurals 
are understood according to context); 
and no distinct word for ‘‘foot.’’ 


As the introduction says, ‘This course 
might be described as ‘survival Japan- 
ese,’ for the language learned can be 
put to immediate use in conversational 
situations.”’ Japanese For Busy Peopie is 
carefully geared to uncomplicated adult 
language; the selection of vocabulary 
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and grammar patterns is based on situa- 
tions that one would actually encounter 
in daily life in Japan. 

The tapes are for use with the textbooks. 
They contain all the vocabulary, dialogue 


Japanese For 

Busy People 

Vol. I: Survival Leve!. 1984; 224 pp. 
$19.95 ($21.45 postpaid) 
Volume II: Intermediate Level. 
1990; 420 pp. 

$22.95 ($24.45 postpaid) 
Japanese For Busy 
People (Audiocassettes) 
Vol.| 

$555 ($56.50 postpaid) 

Vol. il 

$100 ($101.50 postpaid) . 

All from Putnam Publishing/Order 


Dept., P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, 
NJ 07073; 800/631-8571 


or Whole Earth Access (books only) 


and key sentences used in each lesson, 
as well as pronunciation and useful daily 
expressions. Japanese is actually not 
hard to pronounce — it’s kind of like 
Spanish. According to the studies, the 
key to learning to speak is not only the 
hearing of the words but the actual say- 
ing of them. | used the tapes in various 
situations and found that | was most suc- 
cesstul listening and repeating the words 
while | was doing my exercise walking 
around my neighborhood. 

—Nancy Bardacke 
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Everything Japanese 


This almanac is packed with all sorts of 
information on Japanese history, culture 
and daily life. It’s wonderful to refer to 
for all those uniquely curious things about 
Japan. look up “‘suicide,’’ for example, 
and you ‘ll find that harakiri, which literally 
means “‘stomach cutting,’’ was totally 
alien to the Japanese before its develop- 
ment as an integral part of the feudal 
code of ethics of the samurai warrior class 
(1192-1868). You can also find out that it 
is NOT true, as many Westerners believe, 
that Japan has a high suicide rate today. 
In fact, Japan's suicide rate “‘is only 
slightly higher than the official U.S. rate 
and well below that of Switzerland and 
other Northern European and formerly 
Eastern Bloc countries.’’ Entries run any- 
where from several paragraphs (smoking, 
sex, and sushi) to a page (sake, shinto, 
swords, and samurai), are cross-refer- 
enced, and occasionally contain recom- 
mendations for further reading. 

—Nancy Bardacke 


Entrance E. tions/Nyugaku Shiken 
(Nyu-gah-kuu she-kane) 


Everything Japanese 
Boye De Mente 
1989; 319 pp. 


$27.95 postpaid from National 
Textbook Company/Order Dept., 

_ 4255 W. Touhy Avenue, Lincolnwood, 
IL 60646; 800/323-4900 


In Japan, getting a white-collar job with a 
large company or in the more desirable 
agencies, bureaus, and ministries of the 
government depends almost entirely on 
one’s education — and on the particular 
schools one attended. 


Since there are not enough openings in 
the more desirable iia (from kinder- 
garten on up!), entrance into these schools 
is based on competitive examinations. 


While the kindergarten, grade school, 
and high school one attends is important, 
the critical jump is from high school into 
college, because many of the most desir- 
able employers in Japan hire only from or 
primarily from certain schools (usually the 
ones their top executives graduated from). 


As a result, the entrance examinations for 
Tokyo University, Keio, Waseda, and the 
other top universities are extremely difficult. 
Well over half the students who take them 
each year fail — because the exams are 
hard and because there are not enough 
openings to go around. 


The trial of preparing for these examina- 
tions is a serious strain on the mental and 
physical health of many students, and is 
often referred to as the Examination Hell. 


Students who fail the examinations and 
are thus not admitted (until they can try 
again the following year) are often called 
ronin (roe-neen), or masterless samurai, 
after feudal-age warriors who lost their 
lord and were left on their own. 


Tokyo: A Bilingual Atlas 


This book is great for assisting anyone 
who cannot read Japanese to find their 
way around this wondrous, complex city. 
Everything is written in both kanji (Jap- 
anese script) and English. Part | consists 
of detailed maps of Central, East, North- 
west, and Southwest Tokyo showing ma- 
jor thoroughfares, subway and rail lines, 
hotels, schools, factories, Buddhist tem- 
ples, Shinto shrines, banks, hospitals, 
tourist spots, and much more. Part Il con- 
sists of 19 ‘‘thematic maps.’’ One of these 
maps shows the location of universities, 
libraries and museums; another, the lo- 
cation of Japanese inns and hotels; still 
another, the locations and dates of an- 
nual events such as festivals and fairs in 
the greater Tokyo area. There is a mar- 
velous page index, including some useful 
phone numbers — such as airline offices 
and hotels. The great advantage to hav- 
ing these maps in both kanji and English 
is that when you get lost (as you inevi- 
tably will), you can ask for help just by 
pointing to the written word. It would 
not be unusual in this situation to get 
escorted directly to your destination by 
a helpful Japanese willing to practice 

a little English. —Nancy Bardacke 


Annual events (festivals, fairs, etc.), 
central Tokyo. . 
[Detail; shown full size.] 


Tokyo: A Bilingual Atlas 
Umeda Atsushi, Editor 
1988; 132 pp. 


=) $14.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from 
. Putnam Publishing/Order Dept., 

P.O. Box 506, East R 
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ET ME TELL YOU what the 
21st century feels like. 


Imagine yourself at an international con- 
ference of industrial designers in Nagoya, 
Japan. You're not an industrial designer 
yourself, and you’re not quite sure what 
you’re doing there, but presumably some 
wealthy civic-minded group of Nagoyans 
thought you might have entertainment 
value, so they flew you in. You’re in a ca- 
vernous laser-lit auditorium with 3,000 
assorted Japanese, Finns, Germans, Amer- 
icans, Yugoslavs, Italians, et al., all wearing 
identical 1D badges, except for a trench- 
ant minority, who have scribbled “Allons 
Nagoya” on their badges so that every- 
body will know they're French. 


There's a curved foam plug stuck in your 
ear with a thin gray cord leading to a 
black plastic gadget the size of a deck of 
cards. This is an “ICR-6000 Conference 
Receiver.” It’s a five-channel short-range 
radio, with a blurry typed serial number 
stuck to it with a strip of Scotch tape. You 
got the receiver from a table manned by 
polite young hostesses, who were passing 
out vast heaps of these items, like party _ 
favors. Of the five channels offered, Num- 
ber 1 is Japanese and Number 2 is, pur- 
portedly, English. You get the strong 
impression that the French would have 
preferred Number 3 to be French, but 
the Conference offers only two “official 
languages” and channels 3, 4 and 5 

have static. | 

Muted festivities begin, in the best of 
taste. First a brief Kabuki skit is offered, 
by two expatriate Canadians, dressed in 
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traditional robes. Ardent students of the 
Kabuki form, the two Canadians execute 
ritual moves of exacting precision, ac- 
companied by bizarre and highly stylized 
verbal bellowing. They are, however, speak- 
ing not Japanese but English. After some 
confusion you realize that this piece, 
“The Inherited Cramp,” is meant to be a 
comic performance. Weak culture-shocked 
chuckles arise here and there from the 
more adventurous members of the au- 
dience. Toward the end you feel that you 
might get used to this kind of thing if 

you saw enough of it. 


The performance ends to the warm ap- 
plause of general relief. Assorted bigwigs 
take the stage: a master of ceremonies, the 
keynote speaker, the Mayor of Nagoya, the 
Speaker of the City Council, the Governor 
of the Prefecture. And then, accompanied 
by a silverhaired retainer of impressive 
stolid dignity, comes the Crown Prince 

of Japan. 


Opening ceremonies of this kind are 
among the many obligations of this pa- 
tient and graceful young aristocrat. The 
Crown Prince wears a truly immaculate 
suit which, at an impolite guess, probably 
costs as much as a small car. As a poli- 
tical entity, this symbolic personage is 
surrounded by twin bureaucracies of pub- 
licity and security. The security is not 


immediately evident. Only later will you 
discover that the entire building has been 
carefully sealed by unobtrusive teams of . 
police. On another day, you will witness 
the passage of the Prince’s motorcade, his 
spotless armored black limousine spor- 
ting the national flag, accompanied by 
three other limos of courtier-bodyguards, 
two large squads of motorcycle policemen, 
half-a-dozen police black-and-whites, and 
a chuttering surveillance helicopter. As 
you stand gawking on the sidewalk you 
will be questioned briefly, in a friendly 
fashion, by a plainclothes policeman who 
eyes the suspicious bag you carry with 

a professional interest. 

At the moment, however, you are listening 
to the speeches of the Nagoya politicians. 
The Prince, his posture impeccable, is 
also listening, or at least pretending it 
with a perfect replica of attention. You 
listen to the hesitant English on Channel 
Two with growing amazement. Never 
have you heard political speeches of such 
utter and consummate vacuity. They con- 
sist entirely of benevolent cliche. Not 
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a ripple of partisan fervor, not a hint of 
ideological intent, colors the translated 
oratory. Even the most vapid American, or 
even Russian, politician cannot resist a 
dig at a rival, or an in-crowd reference to 
some partisan bit of political-correctness 
— but this is a ritual of a different order. It 
dawns on you that nothing will be said. 
These political worthies, sponsors and ° 
financiers of the event, are there to color 
the air with harmless verbal perfume. 
‘You're here, we're here,” — Everything 
that actually needs to be said has already 
been communicated nonverbally. 


The Prince rises to deliver a brief invo- 
cation of even more elevated and poetic 
meaninglessness. As he steps to the po- 
dium, a torrent of flashbulbs drenches the 
stage in stinging electrical white. The 
Prince, surely blinded, studies a line of 
his text. He lifts his chin, recites it, and 

is blinded again by the flashes. He looks 
back to the speech, recites a paragraph 

in a firm voice with his head lowered, 
then looks up again, stoically. Again that 
staccato blast of glare. It dawns on you 
that this is the daily nature of this young 
gentleman’s existence. He dwells within a 


Bruce Sterling lives in Austin and hangs out in Tokyo. 
He has a Texas accent, a 21st-century sensibility, and a 
quirky preference for Japanese Reck and Roll. Sterling 
and co-author William Gibson have recently completed 


triple bell-jar of hypermediated publicity, 
aristocratic decorum, and paramilitary 
paranoia. You reflect with a mingled re- 
spect and pity on the numerous rare per- 
sonages around the planet who share his 
unenviable predicament. Later you will 
be offered a chance to meet the Prince 
in a formal reception line, and will go 
out of your way to spare him the minor 
burden of your presence. It seems the 
least you can do. | 


Back in your hotel room, the vapid and 
low-key Japanese TV is interrupted by 
news of a severe California earthquake. 
By morning swarms of well-equipped 
Japanese media-journalists will be doing 
stand-ups before cracked bridges in San 
Furansisko and Okran. Distressed Cali- 
fornian natives are interviewed with an 
unmistakable human warmth and sym- 
pathy. Japanese banks offer relief money. 
Medical supplies are flown in. No parti- 
cular big deal is made of these acts of 
charitable solidarity. It’s an earthquake; 
it’s what one does. 


You leave Nagoya and take the Shinkansen 
bullet-train back to Tokyo. It’s a very nice 
train, the Shinkansen, but it’s not from 
Mars or anything. There’s been a lot of 
press about the Shinkansen, but it looks 
harmless enough, rather quaint actually, 
somewhat Art Deco with lots of brushed 
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The Difference Engine (to be published by Bantam Books 
in mid-March 1991), a look at what the world might have 
been like if Charles Babbage had succeeded in inventing 
the computer in the 19th century. _—Howard Rheingold 


Reprinted from Science Fiction Eye ($10/year from P. O. Box 43244, 
Washington, DC 20010-9244), a magazine which has as many 


subscribers in Japan as in the US and Canada. 


aircraft aluminum and stereo ads featuring 
American popstars. It’s very clean, but 
like all trains it gets too cold inside and 
then it gets too hot. You’ve heard that 
bullet-trains can do 200 miles an hour 
but there’s no way the thing tops 130 or 
so, while you’re aboard it. You drink a ten 
percent carbonated peach soda and listen 
to your Walkman. The people inside this 
purported technical marvel demonstrate 
the absolute indifference of long habit. 

A friend meets you in Tokyo. You board a 
commuter subway at rush hour. It is like 
an extremely crowded rolling elevator. 
Everyone hangs limply from straps with 
inert expressions suggesting deep medi- 
tation or light hypnosis. Impetus rolls 
through the tightly packed bodies like 
currents through a thick stand of kelp. 

It occurs to you that this is the first time 
you have been in Japan without attracting 
vaguely curious glances as a foreigner. 
Nobody is looking at anybody. Were any 
physical threat or commotion offered on 
this subway, the situation would swiftly 
become nightmarish. But since nobody 
stirs, the experience is actually oddly 
soothing. 


You have a dinner appointment with a 
Japanese rock band. You meet in a res- 
taurant in a section of Tokyo somewhat 
akin to, say, Greenwich Village in 1955. 
Its narrow, crooked streets are full of 
students, courting couples, coffee shops. 
There’s a bit of graffiti here and there — 
not the lashing, crazed graffiti of Amer- 
ican urban areas, but enough to convey a 
certain heightened sense of dissidence. 
You and your friend meet the two rock 
stars, their A&R man, and their manager. 
The manager drifts off when he realizes 
that there is no threat of any actual busi- 
ness transpiring. You're just a fan. With 
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some translation help from your friend 
you eagerly question the musicians. You 


long to know what's cooking in the Tokyo 


pop-music scene. It transpires that these 
particular rockers listen mostly to elec- 
tronic European dance music. Their big- 
gest Japanese hit was a song about Paris 
sung in English. 


One of the rockers asks you if you have 
ever tried electronic brain stimulation. 


No, you say — have you? Yes, but it wasn’t 


much good, really. You recall that, except 
for occasional problems with junior ya- 
kuza bikers high on cheap Korean speed, 
Japan hasn't much of a “drug problem.” 
Everyone sighs wistfully and lights more 
cigarettes. 


The restaurant you're in offers an inde- 
terminate nonethnic globalized cuisine 
whose remote ancestry may have been 
French. The table is laid like, say, London 
in 1880, with butterballs in crystal glass 
dishes, filigreed forks as heavy as lead, 
fish-knives, and arcanely folded cloth 
napkins. You ask the musicians if this 
restaurant is one of their favorite dives. 
Actually no, it’s ‘way too expensive. Eat- 
ing in posh restaurants is one of those 
things that one just doesn’t do much of in 
‘Japan, like buying gift melons or getting 
one’s suit pressed. A simple ham-and-egg 
breakfast can cost thirty bucks easy — 
thirty-five with orange juice. Sane people 
eat noodles for breakfast for about a buck 
and a half. 


Wanting to press this queer situation to 
the limit, you order the squid. It arrives 
and it’s pretty good. In fact, the squid is 
great. Munching a tentacle in wine sauce 
you suddenly realize that you are having 
a really good time. Having dinner with a 
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Japanese rock band in Tokyo is, by any 
objective standard, just about the coolest 
thing you’ve ever done! 


The 21st century is here all around you, 
it's happening, and it’s craziness, but it’s 
not bad craziness, it’s an adventure. It’s a 
total gas. You are seized by a fierce sense 
of existential delight. 


Everybody grins. And the A&R man picks 
up the tab. 


STRONGLY CONSIDERED beginning 


this piece with the traditional West- 
erner’s declaration that | Understand 
Nothing About Japan or the Japanese; 
boy are they ever mystical, spiritual and 
inscrutable; why I’ve been a-livin’ here 
nigh twenty year with my Japanese wife, 
Japanese job, Japanese kids and I’m just 
now a-scratchin’ the surface of the baffling 
Yamato kokutai . . . 


These ritual declarations by career Nip- 
ponologists date ‘way back to the arche- 
typal Old Japan Hand, Lafcadio Hearn 
(aka Yakumo Koizumi) (1850-1904). Not 
coincidentally, this kind of rhetoric is very 
useful in making yourself seem impres- 
sively mystic, spiritual and inscrutable. 

A facade of inscrutable mysticism is es- 


pecially handy if you’re anxious to hide 
certain truths about yourself. Lafcadio 
Hearn, for example — | love this guy 
Hearn, I’ve been his devotee for years, 
and could go on about him all day — 
Hearn was your basic congenital science 
fiction saint-perv, but in a 19th-century 
environment. Hearn was, in brief, a root- 
less oddball with severe personality prob- 
lems and a pronounced gloating taste for 
the horrific and bizarre. Born of a més- 
alliance between a British officer and a 
young Greek girl, Hearn passed a classic- 
ally miserable childhood, until fleeing to 
America at nineteen. As a free-lance jour- 
nalist and part-time translator, penniless, 
shabby, declasse and half-blind, Hearn 
knocked around all over for years — Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, the Caribbean — 
until ending up in Japan in 1890. 

There Hearn made the gratifying discovery 
that the Japanese could not tell thathe 
was a weirdo. At home Hearn was alien; 
in Japan, he was merely foreign. The 
Meiji-era Japanese respectfully regarded 
Hearn as an influential man of letters, an 
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intellectual, a poet and philosopher, and 
they gave him a University position teach- 
ing literature to the rising new generation. 
Hearn (a man of very genuine talent, 
treated decently for perhaps the very first 
time in his life) responded by becoming 
one of Japan’s first and foremost Western 
popularizers, emitting reams about Shin- 
toism and ghosts and soul-transference 
and the ineffableness of everythinghood. 


Hearn had always been pretty big on inef- 
fableness, but Japan seemed to fertilize 
the guy’s eccentricities, and he became 
one of the truly great fantasv writers of all 
time. If you don’t know Hearn’s work, you 
owe it to yourself to discover it: Kokoro, 
Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, Shadowings, 
Kwaidan, Kotto, all marvelous books 
(thoughtfully kept in print by Tuttle Books, 
that paragon of crosscultural publishers*). 
Hearn’s dark fantasies rival Dunsany and 
Lovecraft in their intense, brooding idio- 


syncrasy; and as a bonus, his journalistic 

work contains long sustained passages of 
close observation and penetrating insight, 
as well as charming period flavor. 


What did the Japanese make of all this? 
Well, after many years, the authorities 
finally caught on and fired Hearn — and 
they had one of the first Tokyo University 
riots on their hands. Hearn was impossible 
to deal with, he was a paranoiac with a 
mean streak a mile wide, but his students 
genuinely loved the guy. Hearn really 
spoke to that generation — the generation 
of Japanese youth who found themselves 
in universities, with their minds perma- 
nently and painfully expanded with queer 
foreign ideas. Here was one sensei who 
truly knew their paradoxical sorrows, and 
shared them. Hearn’s appeal to the new 
Japan was powerful, for he was simul- 
taneously ultramodern and sentimentally 
antiquarian — an exotic patriot — a West- 
ern Orientalist — a scientific mystic. 


* Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc., 28 S Main Street, 
Rutland, VT 05701; 802/773-8930. 


Lafcadio Hearn loved Japan. He married a 
Japanese woman, had Japanese children, 
took a Japanese name, and was one of 
the bare handful of foreigners ever granted 
Japanese citizenship. And yet he was al- 
ways a loner, a congenital outsider, viewing 
everyone around him through the ever- 
thickening lenses of his peculiar personal 
philosophy. | believe that, paradoxically, — 
Lafcadio Hearn chose to stay in Japan 
because Japan was the place that allowed 
him to become most himself. He reached 
some very personal apotheosis there. 

But now let’s compare the 19th-century 
Hearn to a contemporary ‘Old Japan 
Hand,” Rick Kennedy, author of Home, 
Sweet Tokyo (published, rather tellingly, 
by Kodansha Books of Tokyo and New 
York*). Rick Kennedy, an employee of the 
globe-spanning Sony Corporation, writes 
a weekly column for the English-language 
Japan Times. Home, Sweet Tokyo is a col- 
lection of Kennedy’s columns. The apt 


. subtitle is ‘Life in a Weird and Won- 


derful City.” 

Compared to Hearn, Kennedy has very 
little in the way of philosophical spine. 
This is a magpie collection. Kennedy has 
an eye for the peculiar that rivals Hearn’s, 
but no taste at all for the dark and horri- _ 
fic. Home, Sweet Tokyo is in fact “‘sweet’’ 
and rather cute, with all the boisterous 
charm of the upwardly mobile bour- 
geoisie. There are satires, parodies, 
in-jokes, vignettes of daily life in the great 
metropolis. 

And there are interviews, profiles, of the 
people of Tokyo. Folks of all sorts: profes- 
sional pachinko-players, the white-gloved 
guys who scrub the subway trains, the 
dignified chefs of top Tokyo restaurants, 
office-girls gamely searching for a rung 
on a very male corporate ladder. 


Hearn did a similar sort of exploratory 
prying in Japan’s nooks and byways, but 
the flavor of his reportage is entirely dif- 
ferent. Hearn’s Japanese subjects tend to 
be elfin, evasive personages, alluding to 
grave personal tragedies with a flicker of 
an eyelid or a few stoic verses. Hearn’s 
subjects are not fully individuated men 
and women, but incarnated principles, 
abstractions, a source for social in- 


* 114 5th Ave., New York, NY 10011; 212/727-6460. 
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sights that can degenerate at a careless 
touch into racist or jingoistic cliche. 


Kennedy, in stark contrast, treats people 
as people, hail fellows well met. As a 
consequence, his Japan comes across 
rather like a very crowded but well-heeled 
Kiwanis Club. He lacks a morbid interest 
in life’s extremities; but at least he never 
lashes his subjects to the Procrustean bed 
of stereotype. He looks clear-eyed at post- 
modern Japan in all its individual variety: 
eldritch rural grannies and megalopolitan 
two-year-olds, uptight accountants and 
purple-haired metal kids, Shinto anti- 
quarians and red-hot techno-visionaries, 
rarefied literati and dumb-ass TV stars. 


This is a Japan which can no longer be 
tidily filed away under for “‘Inscru- 
table” by a WestCiv Establishment with 
the self-appointed task of ordering the 
world. Japan today is an intensely global- 
ized society with skyhigh literacy, very 
low crime, excellent life expectancy, tre- 
mendous fashion sense, and a staggering 
amount of the electronic substance we 
used to call cash. After centuries of hor- 
rific vicissitudes and heartbreaking per- 
sonal sacrifice, the Japanese are fat, rich, 
turbo-charged, and ready to party down. 
They are jazzing into the 21st-century 
global limelight in their velcro’d sneakers, 
their jeans stuffed with spare film-packs 
and gold-plated VISA cards. Rick Ken- 
nedy’s book makes it absolutely clear 
why the Japanese fully deserve to do this, 
and why all those Japan-bashing sourpuss 
spoilsports ought to lighten up and give 
‘em room to shine. 

Like Hearn, Kennedy has a Japanese wife, 
Japanese children, an intense commit- 
ment to his adopted home. What has 
happened in the meantime (i.e., during 
the 20th century) is a show process of 
“‘un-strange-ing,” of de-romanticism, de- 
exoticism, a change from watery dream- 
colors to the sharp gleam of flashbulbs 
and neon. It is a process that many are 
likely to regard with deep ambivalence. 
We are much cosier with the Hearns of 
the world than the brisk and workaday 
Kennedys. 


And yet | must return to Hearn’s Paradox: 
that his attempt to ““woo the Muse of the 
Odd,” as he put it, was not a true mar- — 
riage, but a search for self-realization. 
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Kennedy, unlike Hearn, can embrace 
Otherness without seeking moral lessons 
and mystic archetypes. Kennedy, unlike 
Hearn, can imagine himself Japanese. 

He goes further yet, for Kennedy knows 
that if he were Japanese, he would not 
live in Tokyo. A Japanese Rick Kennedy, he 
says, would head at once for Los Angeles, 
that weird and wonderful city, with its ex- 
otic Yankee luxuries of crowd-free tennis 
courts and private swimming pools. 


And this, it seems to me, is a very worthy 
insight. This is a true, post-modern, global 
cosmopolitanism, rather than Hearn’s 
romantic quest for Asian grails and uni- 
corns. Cosmopolitanism offers little in the 
way of spine-chilling visionary transcen- 
dence. Instead, the glamour of Otherness 
is internalized, made part of the fabric of 
daily life. To the global cosmopolite — an 
eternal expatriate, no matter what his 
place of birth — there are no certainties, 
no mystic revelations; there are only fluc- 


tuating standards of comparison. The - 
sense of wonder is not confined to some 
distant realm of Zen or Faerie, safely 
idealized and outside oneself; instead, 
normality itself seems more or less dis- 
jointed and disquieting, itchy with a 
numinous glow of the surreal, ‘weird and 
wonderful,” as Kennedy says — with the 
advantage/drawback that this feeling 
never goes away. 


HE WALLS ARE going down all over 

the world, and soon we'll all be in 
each other's laps. Japan’s just one country, 
it’s not the be-all and end-all. But Japan 
is very crowded, with strictly limited 
resources; because of that, Japan today is 
a dry run under 21st-century conditions. 
It’s not the only such model; Lebanon 
and El Salvador are small and crowded 
too. These places model possible futures; 
they are choices we can make. It’s all the 
choice between a sake bash in the Tokyo 
Disneyland and a hostage seizure in a 
bombed-out embassy. We must learn 
from these successes and mistakes: learn 
about other people, learn from other peo- 
ple, learn to be other people. 


We can do it. It’s not all that hard. It’s 
fun, even. Everybody can help. It doesn’t 
take transcendent effort or coaching by 
cultural pundits. Do one six-billionth of 
the work of global understanding, and 
you have every right to feel proud of 
yourself. = 
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Foot-Loose in Tokyo 


This book gives wonderful walking tours 
around each of the 29 stations of the 
Yamanote Line. One of many in Tokyo's 
impressively complex yet efficient public 
transportation system, the Yamanote 
circles the heart of downtown Tokyo on 
elevated tracks. It is one of the finest 
50-cent rides in the world. 


With this guide, you can explore each 
station’s shops, restaurants, craftspeople, 
gardens, temples, old forgotten places 
and modern achievements. At each stop 
you are treated to historical information, 
local legends and explanations of cus- 
toms. There are detailed maps to get you 
out of each station (sometimes a small 
victory in itself) and on your way. 


! usually carry the book with me, for | 
never know when I'll end up near one of 
the Yamanote stations and have a little 
time. | can recommend this book to any- 
one who is curious about Tokyo. 
—Nancy Bardacke 


Okachimachi has always been a prole- 
tarian district but one which nevertheless 
marks its name with an honorific o. This is 
the section of Edo where the kachigumi, 
the lowest rank of samurai, once lived. 


Gumi means ‘‘group,”” and the kachi were 
the samurai who walked — the ones not 
authorized to ride horses — in the tightly 
categorized society of early Japan. All 
daimyo had samurai-who-walked, but only 
those serving under the shogun received 
the honorific o before their name. These 
infantrymen of the shogun are remem- 
bered today in the station’s name. 


Near the [Ebisu] brewery is a bridge 
crossing the railroad tracks. For many 
years it was known as American Bridge in 
recognition of the American engineer who 
was in charge of the construction project. . 
Across the bridge and down the hill is the 
head office and former factory site of 
Calpis, Ebisu’s other well-known contri- 
bution to the drinking pleasure of Japan. 
Foreigners are often curious about the 
name; it is derived from calcium and sar- 
pis, a Sanskrit word that connotes ‘’most 
delicious taste.’’ It came to Japan from 
Mongolia, the gift of an early entrepreneur 
who w.shed to supplement the limited Jap- 
anese diet with the beverage that the hard- 
riding Mongolian horsemen claimed was 
responsible for their ‘‘stamina,”’ and after 
reading about snake medicine in the Shi- 
buya chapter, you know how important 
this is to Japanese men. Mongolians might 
not recognize the resulting adaptation, a 
sweet, white base that is mixed with water 


Max Danger ¢« More Max Danger 


The first time | went to Japan, to meet 
the family and friends of my Japanese 
husband-to-be, | repeatedly had the im- 
pression that | was somewhere other 
than planet earth. | often found myself 


shaking my head in wonder at seemingly. 


unfathomable forms of human behavior. 
So | was very happy when | encountered 
‘Max Danger”’ in the Tokyo Weekender, 
a weekly English-language newspaper. 


Max, his ‘‘beautiful wife Gloria, member 
of three separate PTAs of three different 
international schools,’’ and their three 
kids live the imponderables of daily life 
as American expatriates in the Tokyo 
business community. With a humor that 
can catch The Truth about living in this 
country like none of the more serious 
books about the ‘Japanese economic- 
animal kingdom”’ can, this book has 
become one of my favorites. 


What moves me most about these stories 
are those moments when the differences 
between the cultures are briefly tran- 
scended and the shared humanity of the 
West and the East come together. Max 
Danger is the book | gave to my mother 
to try to explain the inexplicable: the 
Japanese people, and life as a West- 
erner in Japan. 


On my last visit to Tokyo | was delighted 
to find another volume of Max Danger 
stories in the bookstore. | have been to 
Japan many times now, and | shake my 


head in bewilderment a little less often. 
But | also know that every time | think | 
might settle into an easy familiarity with 
this culture | uncover another level of com- 
plexity that starts my head shaking again. 


In this second volume, Max is also slight- 
ly more experienced about the ways of 
Nippon. His adventures are just as funny, 
but they contain less of the bewilderment 
factor and more of the feeling of con- 
nectedness to (though not necessarily 
understanding of) Japan. 3 
—Nancy Bardacke 


Turning the final corner, Max arrived at 
the bath area. He knew that the little 
dressing rooms were separate for each 
sex. He had read that the baths were 
often one large pool with a wall down the 
middle to the water line, also separating 
the genders. Still, the sound of water 
splashing and the mingling of voices, 
male and female, in what must be a large 
room, was interestingly intriguing. 


Max entered the little dressing room, fold- 
ed his yukata and underwear and put 
them in the baskets provided. He checked 
himself briefly but thoroughly in the foggy 
mirror. Clutching his miniature towel, Max 
took a deep breath. Company trouble, in- 
deed. He entered the bath. Twenty-two 
naked bodies turned his way. Forty-four 
dark brown eyes looked at him. All sound 
in the immediate area ceased. 


The tea girl, a recent graduate of Keio 


(one part Calpis to four of water) and 
whose taste can be likened to sweetened 
yogurt. It is well thought of in Japan — in 
World War Il, when everything was in short 
supply, the company was still in business 
man ring Calpis for the Imperial 
Navy. The company slogan, Hatsukoi no 
Aji (the taste of first love), has become a 
part of the popular language. The mean- 
ing: sweet and delicate. 

Foot-Loose in Tokyo 

Jean Pearce, 1983; 210 pp. 

$9.95 ($12.95 postpaid) 


Max Danger 
Robert J. Collins, 1987; 206 pp. 


More Max Danger 
Robert J. Collins, 1988; 180 pp. 


$8.95 each ($11.95 postpaid) 


All from Charles E. Tuttle Co., Inc./ 
Order Dept., P. O. Box 410/28 S. Main 
Street, Rutland, VT 05701-0410; 
802/773-8930 (or Whole Earth Access) 


University, was the first to scream. 


Food for the athletes from the various 
countries was provided in accordance with 
the Japanese understanding of ‘’national 
dishes.’ The Americans, for example, were 
fed, morning, noon, and night, with con- 
coctions like New England baked beans 
over spaghetti, and Ritz Crackers with 
Skippy peanut butter and applesauce. A 
particular treat was chocolate ice cream in 
grape Kool Aid. (The Germans were the 
most popular athletes at mealtimes — 
since they received beer morning, noon 
and night. After a week, it was even pos- 
sible to trade the Ritz Crackers for a beer 
— with ice cubes in it.) 


Max suspected his first Japanese friendship 
was forming during his endless discussions 
with Serious Hirose of his office over the 
construction details of their jointly owned 
ski house in Hakuba. At least the commu- 
nication barrier was being breached, and 
honesty was being established. “You may 
be right,” stated Serious Hirose after a 
particularly animated exchange, ‘‘but you 
still shithead.”’ It was a neat little pleasure. 
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postwar Japan, and I think I am the inde- 
pendent-minded woman that I am greatly 
because of my father, who was a Zero 
fighter pilot in the war. Having seen the 
horror of death and destruction, he became 
- a lover of life. Over and over he said to me, 
_““Try hard to be whatever you want to be.’’ 

Ten years ago, at the age of 26, I 
published my first book, There's No Job 
a Woman Can't Do. I wrote about Amer- 
ican women who were breaking into both 
blue- and white-collar occupations that 
had traditionally been held by men. My: 
editor and I thought the book would be a 
smash hit because, at that time in Japan, 
the mass media were bombarding us with 
a new wave of information from America 
on how to become career women. We were 
using all kinds of new words borrowed from 
English to describe the ‘‘New Woman’ 
and how she would make her mark in the 
workplace. After my book came out, I, 
too, was riding high on the media wave, 

_ being interviewed by numerous writers 
and talk show hosts about my provocative 
essays on the ‘‘superwomen’’ of America, 
wn, I thought, could inspire my readers 
to go for it in Japan and show the men just 
what they had been missing. But even with 
all the exposure my book got, it just didn't 
sell. Not only that, the boom cooled off 
just as fast as it got hot. 

My reasons for writing the book 
had been very personal. After I graduated 
from Nihon University with a degree in - 
journalism in 1975, I joined an advertising 
company. I requested that I be put in the 
creative department to work as a copy 
writer; however, the personnel manager 
said to me, ‘‘Women only work three or 
four years before they get married. They 
can't be strong soldiers to fight the com- 
pany battles.’’ So he put me in the ac- 
counts section to work as a bookkeeper. 
What a slap in the face! After four years 
studying to be a journalist, there I was 
pushing buttons on an adding machine. 
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Toshimi Antram, now married to an American, 
works for United Airlines. She's the San 
Francisco correspondent for several Jap- 

anese newspapers and magazines. 

Along with this article, Antram sent along a 
manga (Japanese comic book) devoted to “office 
ladies.’’ Action Comics’ Ojyodan is published 
by Futabasha, 3-28 Higashi Gokencho Sin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, Japan. | —Howard Rheingold 


BY TOSHIMI KAYAHI ANTRAM 


I stuck it out for a while, even 
though I was extremely unhappy and my 
nerves were shattered. In protest to the 
stubborn men at work, I began expressing 
my individuality by wearing jeans and 
boots and refusing to make tea for them. 


_ As a result, my bonus was much less 
than the other girls’. 


Finally, after months of frustration, 
I took my case directly to the president of 
the company. He listened kindly and then 
smiled and said, ‘You know, for women, 
the happiest job in the world is to be a 
wife and mother. Women should not be 
so tough and aggressive like men. You'll 
know someday after you find the right 
man and settle down.” 

After that | realized how completely 
the work world and Jamanese society in 
general are controlled by men. I felt sad 
about that reality and quit my job right 
away. Not much later, I took off for America. 

I spent a year and a half in Los 
Angeles, and during that time I met so 
many wonderful, aggressive women who 
were making a life for themselves doing 
‘‘men’'s jobs.’ How thrilling it was to see 
all the possibilities American women had 
to know another world outside the home. 
I wanted to share this impression with 
Japanese women, so I interviewed as many 
working women as I could find and went 
back to Japan to put their stories together 
in my book. My dream of being a jour- 
nalist had come true. America gave me 
that chance. 

The book, however, was largely ig- 
nored, except by other writers and women 
in the media, and the Women’s Lib move- 
ment soon fizzled. It was as the president 
of the advertising company had explained: 
‘Japanese society won't change so easily. 
Just because a new wave of ideas crashes 
on us from America doesn’t mean we are 
going to change the way we think and 
behave here. Men will go to work and 
women will make comfortable homes 


These days, I feel he was right. As 
I look at coritemporary Japan, I see that 
bureaucratic clans of men still control the 
country. I also see the woman of today 
asking herself not, ‘‘How can I change 
this,’ but do I accept this reality 
and make it work for me?’’ To find her 
answer, she puts her brain to work in high- 
tech, computerlike fashion. Cool, calcu- 
lating eyes take in the latest trends. She 
files the most relevant information in her 
data bank, then the computer brain sorts 
out emotions and erases illusions. It even- 
tually prints out a plan for her telling her 
what she has programmed herself to do. 

I see the typical young Japanese 
woman going to a junior college or a 
specialty school, learning to type, speak 
English, or balance books. When she 
graduates, she will join a respectable com- 
pany and work along with legions of other 
women known as OLs — office ladies. Her 
official purpose is to keep things running 
smoothly for the men. Her real purpose is 
to snag one of them, but not just yet. 

Her computer program tells her to 
take a little time out before zooming in on 
a suitable candidate for a husband. What 
she needs to do first is let loose her pas- 
sions. She is to fall head over heels for the 
most smashing guy she can find, even if 
he is married. It doesn't matter whether 
he is or not because her passion for him 
will have nothing to do with her eventual 
marriage. She has no intention of weddiag 
the romantic guy she falls in love with. So 
she has her fling, and more likely than 
not, she gets pregnant. Not to worry. 
Click. Click. The abortion is done. Sho go 
nai (it can't be helped). This thing inside 
her has nothing to do with her plans. 

I suppose that one of the men she 
caters to at work will be her eventual hus- 
band and that he will be one of the most 
promising on the list for promotions. By 


_ the time they marry, she will have worked 


several years and have saved several million 
yen, which she will merge with his several 
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guys are just B 
“s0-So.” They are A 

too ordinary. 

Into the trash! 


:Stop 
dreaming about 
finding ‘‘Prince 
Charming.” Just 
find a nice kind 
of guy and get 
married! 

Make: What?! 
[Mother is doing 
Mako’s laundry.] 


Make: | don't like 
ordinary men. 
Regular Beef 
Bowl is also too 
ordinary — put 
egg in mine! 
Counterman: 
Okay! 


Mom: You're 
already 25! From 
now on you'll 
be just like 
stocks or bonds 
that keep 
decreasing 

in value. 

[STOCK MARKET 
TODAY: 

Mako, age 25 — 
809 | 


Kanaruko (sister) 
age 17 — 1201F 
Mom — 0/0.} 


million. They will put on a big splash of a 
wedding, take a honeymoon abroad, and 
furnish a small apartment. She will give 
up her job, because it will have served its 
purpose. Now she takes on the task of 
keeping things runniag smoothly for her 
husband and taking control of their home. 
He would be no more welcome in the kit- 
chen than a cockroach, and that suits both 
of them just fine. There is a clear division 
of labor, which keeps their relationship 
stable and comfortable. , 

| Do you wonder if there is any room 
for happiness or personal fulfillment for 
this woman? A friend of mine, Sadako 


Suzuki, says she took this programmed 
‘ path because ‘‘I just wanted to make the 


best of what reality offers. I think I have a 
good chance of being content, at least.” 
Perhaps she is not that different from most 
women of my grandmother's generation 
who got husbands through o-miai (arranged 
marriage) and met them for the first time 
on their wedding day. With this system, 
economic security, social and familial 
harmony and personal stability are all 
woven together. 

I think making it on one’s own is 
too hard in Japan. Our society is extremely 
competitive, so people naturally seek out 


the comfort of belonging to supportive 
groups. They form many family units that 
must be held together with trust and 


ty. 
Another old high-school friend, 

Naoko Kitagawa, says, ‘“Toshimi-san, I 
admire you for your Westernized ideas of 
freedom and self-expression. I sometimes, 
for brief moments, wonder maybe if I 
wouldn't have been happier doing my 
own thing.’’ But in the end she knows her 
means to self-realization is through an 
interdependent union with the group — 
husband and family, ‘‘parent’’ company, 
and society. 
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BRUCE STERLING: Japanese pop often 
seems a funhouse-mirror reflection of 
American forms, out the thing is alive and 
has real blood, skin and muscle. Peo- 

ple live rock and roll in Japan. The 
caption to a recent Whole Earth Re- 
view cover (‘The Global Teenager,” 

#65) claimed that Japanese kids 

are “weekend rebels.” Since that 

photo was taken in the early 

eighties, the teenagers in it 

have grown up to become, 

variously, a hip-hop DJ, a 

hair stylist, a designer, 

a model, and the 

guitarist for Salon 

Music, probably 

the best art- 

rock band 

in Tokyo. 

Since 

the 1920s, 

with the then- 

Startling advent 

of the mobo and 

moga (Modern Boy/ 

Modern Girl), Japan, and 

especially Tokyo, has had a 

persistent bohemian countercul- 

ture. Like all modern countercultures, 

it contains certain standard elements: 
flaming youth, hooliganism, student life, 
political radicalism, artiness, odd or devi- 
ant sexual habits, dope and booze, funny/ 
distinctive clothes and hair, lousy day 
jobs. The people who live this life are the 
wellspring of Japanese rock and roll. 
While plenty of weekend rebels in all 
modern bourgeois nations pass through 
this life as a “stage,” the bohemian cul- 
tural tradition itself never goes away. 
Japan has known a lot of boho cults of 
various stripes, known generally as Zoku, 
or tribes. There are, or have been, bo- 
sozoku (bikers), Takenokozoku (street 
dancers), Miyuki Zoku (mall rats), vy zoku 
(preppies), Saike zoku (acidheads), a 
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BY BRUCE STERLING 
AND MAMI IKEDA 


plethora of purple-haired punks, and 
plenty more. 


MAMI IKEDA: Those tribes are history! 

New ones have emerged in Tokyo such 
as Ichigo zoku, An-Non zoku, 
and people called Freeter. ichigo 
zoku are 15-year-old mall rats 
who wander in packs through 
Harajuku eating ice cream and 
crepes and wishing they had 
more pocket money. An-Non 
zoku (Sloane Rangers) are girls in 
their late teens to early twenties 
who live for the fashion maga- 
zines An-an and Non-no. They 
tremble with joy if they can look 
exactly like the pictures in the 
magazines. Freeters are young 
people with part-time day jobs 
— who can actually earn more 
money with less restraint than 
a so-called “salaryman.” 


Young salarymen in their first 
two to three years don’t get 
much salary at all. But the aver- 
age hourly wage for part-timers 
is getting higher than ever, so 
amateur band-people with day 
jobs can do pretty well. 


BS: The purported founder of modern 
Japanese pop music was a songwriter 
named Nakayama Shimpei. His major 
smash-hit, ‘Tokyo Dance,” came out in 
the nervous summer of 1933. A peppy 
dance tune with lyrics by a major poet, 
the song caused such a frenzy of mass 
street-dancing that traffic was blocked in 
large sections of Tokyo and the Emperor 
was kept awake well past his bedtime. 
Serious mass street-dancing remains a 
charming if rather bizarre feature of 

the Japanese scene. 


Ml: The Hoko-len or Hokosha-Tengoku is 
a strip of street in Harajuku that turns into 
a vehicle-free promenade every Sunday. 
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Until the early eighties, Hoko-Ten was 


dominated by two tribes of street-dancers, 


the Takeno zoku and Roller zoku. 
Toward the mid-eighties ama- 
teur bands began to 
show up to play to — 
the crowds, and Hoko- 
Ten has become an expo 
of street bands from 
country. 


BS: Another odd 
feature of the Jap- 
anese scene is the 
strong emphasis on 
idol-oands and idol- 
singers. American 
parallels might be 
Fabian and Bobby 
Vee, or the Phil 
Spector girl groups. 
The Japanese toler- 
ance for “cuteness” 
sometimes seems 
almost infinite, and 
Japan swarms with 
hairsprayed and 
shiny-toothed bubblegum bands that 
make New Kids on the Block look like no- 
kidding street-bred bruisers. Legions of 
idol-girls vie to project a giggly cuddli- 
ness that sometimes goes past the limits 
of charm and approaches the eerie. Cur- 
rent idol-girl Nori-P for instance, sings in 
her own made-up dialect — as if Kylie 
Minogue sang in pig-Llatin. The purest 

of pop commodities, the idols come 
and go swiftly. 


Rock video has yet to hit the Japanese 
rock scene with the impact it’s had in 
America. But it might be argued that the 
Japanese have short-circuited the MTV _ 
routine entirely and gone straight to com- 
mercials. Rock tracks in Japan seil cars, 
candy, clothes and soft drinks, and many 
bands trace their first big break to the 
use of a song in a national TV ad. There 


RAAF 


seems to be little or no opprobrium at- 
tached to this; the practice seems to 
move a lot of product for everyone 
concerned. 
Mi: To televise rock video in Japan, 
the record companies would have 
to buy the airing slot in a show. TV 
time is enormously expensive and 
there is no Japanese version of 
MTV cable to offer cheap ac- 
cess to domestic rock videos. 
Even if you find the money to 
make a good-quality Japan- 
ese video, it can’t reach the 
Japanese audience. That's 
why appearing on TV 
commercials has become 
the “success barometer” 
of Japanese music acts. 
BS: To the Western ear, 
Japanese rock often 
seems a bit persnickety — very 
tidy, very well-produced, meticulous. 
Bluesy, rootsy, funky, spontaneous — 
there are some cultures famous for these 
qualities, but Japan isn’t one of them. . 
Still, if there’s an exception to that rule, 
it’s the near-genius hippie producer- 
guitarist Makoto Kubota, of Sandii and the 
Sunsetz, whose 1982 album “Immigrants” 
is my candidate for the best Japanese 
pop aloum of the eighties. Fronted by 
the Cher-esque chanteuse Sandii, the 
Sunsetz are a world-class funky groove. 
Early Sunsetz were brisk power-pop New 
Wave. But late Sunsetz, with a heavy one- 
love reggae influence, may be the closest 
Japanese pop has ever come to unbut- 
toned sunny tropical bliss. Kubota hasn't 
lost his edge, though; in '89 he produced 
Billiken, a shrieking loping band whose 
female vocalist, Atsuko Noguchi, can belt 
out a lyric to peel paint. 
lf Japanese pop merely mimicked Western 
forms, there wouldn’t be much thrill in it 
for the foreigner. For me, the core of the 
appeal of Japanese music is the intelli- 
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gence, discipline and spooky intensity of 
its art-oands. Hitomi Takenaka and Zin Yo- 
shida, known collectively as Salon Music, 
who often sing in English, choose such 
Outre song-topics as female body-building 
and the voyages of Charles Darwin. They 
might be compared, distantly, to Brian 
Eno or early Talking Heads, though of late 
they have moved into percussive acid- 
house. Real Fish sound like demented 
European circus music — a Fellini sound- 
track played upside-down 

and backward. Dip 
in the Pool, 

with their 
extraterrestrial 
female vocals, 
might recall Coc- 
teau Twins. Zabadak, 
with its haunting, twit- 
tering, insistent melodies, 
makes a perfect soundtrack 
for weaving daisy chains some- 
where in low Martian orbit. 


Mi: The past four years have 
seen a boom in rock bands on 
independent labels. Along with the 
band boom came a new three-hour TV 
show, “/kasu Band Tengoku”’ or “‘Ika- 
Ten,” aired every Saturday at midnight 
on Channel Six. Ten amateur bands ap- 
pear on this program each week, hoping 
to win a chance to make their own rec- 
ord and video, a tempting shortcut to 
the mainstream. 


It's definitely heart-aching to see those 
bands debuting one after another. Too 
often they are used by major labels as 
“disposable bands” to get a few quick 
bucks, and then they’re dumped. This. 
is called aota-gai or “buying rice be- 
fore it is reaped.” These “‘aota-gai”’ 
bands are swiftly turned into totally 
commercial products, exploited to 
death without having any chance to 
develop their essential artistic quali- 
ties. It’s causing the Japanese pop scene 
an enormous amount of damage, and | 
just wish that such a harmful “boom” 
would end immediately. 


The coming scene in Japanese pop is 
high-tech acid-house music. Electronic 
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body-beat music will grow following the 
cultish but powerful debut of Soft Ballet 
and Dove. And the arty electro-pop acts 
will probably remain stable with the 
strong support from their fans. 


BS: The stuff | like is a minority taste 


even in Tokyo. But for the American fan, 
half the fun is in hunting it out — snatch- 
ing trophies from a vast but weirdly 
obscured realm of completely modern 
music. 


Mail Ordering Japanese Rock Music 


Edison: Genre — mainly Japanese 
independent bands (records, CDs 
and videos). 7-5-14, Nishi-Shinjuku, 
Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 03-365-3531; 
fax 03-366-7699. 


Flower Record: Genre — Japanese 
indie and major pop/rock bands 
(records, CDs, LDs, videos and books). 
305 Kosan Blidg., 5-59-1, Nakano, 
Nakano-ku, Tokyc. Tel: 03-538-3505. 


Mail Ordering Procedure: Send 
your order list by fax or mail. (It 
helps if you state whether you want 
your package by air, surface, etc.). 


They'll check if they have those 
records and CDs available, and will 
inform you of the cost including ship- 
ping by fax or mail. Shipping costs 
may vary according to quantities 

and shipping methods, but standard 
shipping fees for one or two records/ 
CDs are about ¥600 ($4.15); for three 
or four, up to ¥1000 ($6.90). Send 
money either by registered mail or 
money order. Also, enclose a note 
(of course) stating the titles/bands/ 
retail prices of the records you want. 
Your order should arrive within 

two weeks. —M/ 
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Tokyo Journal 


Aimed at English-speaking gaijin (for- 
eigners) living in Tokyo, this is a lot like 
monthlies in the US that take a city’s 
name as their title and news beat. 


More than just an arts and entertainment 
guide — though it’s that, too — Tokyo 
Journal seems to provide a much-needed 
place for gaijin to share insights, puzzle- 
ment, praise and criticisms of Japan, 
with a directness that their hosts might 
find impolite. Most any article there 
would make a welcome reprint here. 
—Robert Horvitz 


By all accounts there are now something 
approaching 200,000 migrant workers in 
Japan, and it’s not too strong to say they 
are as essential to the health of some in- 
dustries serving us as they are illegal in all 
of them. This breaches more than labor 
and immigration laws. The war between 
Japan and the late 20th century is waged 
on many fronts. In this particular theater, 
centuries of xenophobia are also at stake. 


* 
Our mythology is becoming their software. 
This results in 1,001 shades of kitsch: from 
digital versions of ‘Home on the Range”’ 
and ‘’Yesterday”’ played while on hold 
(the husk of a dominator culture absorbed 
without its flesh) to Honganji Tsukiji, a 
1934 faux-Hindu shrine. And because this 
deluge of simulation amounts to culture by 
the kilobyte, the Japanese tend to buy by 
hype more than by taste. | heard more than 
once that artists cannot come to Japan to 
make a name; they have to bring their 
reputation with them. 


in many ways. Our village is in 
mountains and we can easily get a foot or 
so of snow overnight. In principle, parents 
are responsible for keeping a path clear 
for the walk to school, ad the village 
chief (an informally elected, unpaid, Bug- 
gins’s-turn job) telephones the night before, — 
warning that parents should be ready at 
6:30 a.m., shovel in hand, if the Town Hall 
announces over the village loudspeaker 
system that school is open for the day. 
Total suspension of lessons is very rare. 
What happens if a parent fails to turn out? 
Solicitous neighbors would call with hot 
food, assuming an illness in the household. 
Good neighborliness, taken for granted, 
is a mighty motivator. 


Tokyo Journal 
Rick Kennedy, Editor 


$52 (¥5,500)/year (12 issues) from 
Tokyo Journal Subscriptions, Inter- 
continental Marketing, No. 5 Wako 
Bldg., 1-19-8 Kakigaracho, Nihon- 
bashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103, Japan 


KEY BOTTLE FROM 3.900VEN SEERS FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


CROCODILE New Sehiguct: Bidg B81 Jngumae Subuya Tokyo Te! 499-5205 
OM/ GOD 6-7-18 Shibuya hu Tokyo Tet 406 - 3206 
BACK WOOD Big B1 5-50-1 Shduya tu Tokyo Te! 498-9190 


PERSONALS 


Lizzengreasy 


A lot of Americans seem to be moving to 
Japan these days, and more are thinking 
about it. Lizzengreasy (named after the 
editors, Liz Stumps and Greasy Fletcher) 
is written by a bunch who have already 
made the leap, and are now trying to 
figure out the culture that surrounds them. 
Every issue has a theme, from Travel to 
Food to Crime to Work. Besides feature 
articles, they include short reviews of 
books, music, and magazines from the 
States, since other media are their primary 
source of news on American society. 
Their back page is devoted to ‘’Great 
Fish’’ stories, sometimes Japanese, some- 
times not. I’ve never been to Japan, but | 
feel like | know a lot more about it since 


| started reading this magazine. 
—Mike Gunderloy 

7:59 am: ro station's rm is 


jammed with businesspeople marching 
down the platform like so many ants. The 
effect is like something from the film 
“‘Kayaquasquata”’ (which I’ve spelled in- 
correctly), except there is no need to speed 
up the film to get the marching ant look. 
We pull out of the station beneath an old 
railroad car that’s been converted to other 
use. Perhaps it’s a restaurant or railway 
museum. I’m trying to decide when I’m 
suddenly distracted by a weird symphony: 
dozens of wristwatch alarms eeep-eeeping 
8:00 am. 

is the greatest 
word I’ve ever encountered. It’s used in 
advertising in almost every conceivable 
situation. It’s an all-purpose word, used to 
tell you how to drive, how to eat, and 
generally how to live. 
Posters in post offices and subways claim 
the government is trying to make the pub- 
lic facilities sawayakana. Young girls try to 
eat and car owners try to drive in = 
sawayakana mana (manner). Coca-Cola 
claims its taste is sawayakana. . 


Sawayakana is also impossible to translate 
or describe. Instead of looking it up, just 
imagine Barbie nibbling on crustless sand- 
wiches at a garden party. Dolls don’t eat, 
but if they did they would in a sawo- 
yakana mana. 

In this wet country of non-car-owners, | 
there is a good deal of umbrella thievery, 
but try as | might | cannot even begin to 


| was idly pacing along 
while watching my reflection in the moat 
[of the smelt Palace]. Gradually, | 
noticed subtle movements in the water. 
They grew more pronounced as | neared. 
the corner, and suddenly the very corner 
of the moat seemed aboil with big brown 
carp too ugly to be called koi. That made 
the trip for me: the carp were congregating 
where the sidewalk came closest to the 
moat. Obviously the fish had been fed 
regularly at that spot, and that made me 
happy. People, at least some people, go to 
the Imperial Palace grounds not to be 
near some regally reclusive obsolescent 
figurehead, but to feed the fish 


Lizzengreasy 

Liz Stumps and 

Greasy Fletcher, Editors 

$6 (¥1000)/6 issues (cash only); 
sample issue $1 from Lizzengreasy 
Magazine, Shuhoso #8B, Umegaoka 
1-56-4, Setegaya-ku, Tokyo 154, Japan 
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In Japan, you can find public video displays wherever 
people gather — stores, transportation centers, and 
places of rest. Japanese public video takes on the same 
cultural meaning as the presence of water in gardens 
and parks: it is a kind of religion. People immerse them- 
selves in it, and as with most religions, some people 

are fanatical, while others remain aloof. 


One of my favorite examples of 
public video is found in the city of 
Nagoya, in a vast, multi-layered 
underground facility for shopping 
and light dining. (I once had trouble 
finding a way out of such a com- 
plex. One tip to travelers is: learn 

to read 


which means “exit” in Japanese.) 


Located in this subterranean com- 
plex is a pleasant area with places 
to sit — an artificial oasis with 
marble benches and potted trees. 
A bank of television monitors, in- 
tegrated with the architecture, pre- 
sents the image of a continuously 
running waterfall complete with 
sound. I watched people sit on the 
benches, merrily chatting away, 
some eating traditional box lunch- 
es, and realized that this was a 
video garden. Here video is the 
medium of contemplation. The no- 
tion of the garden as a concept, a 
state of mind, is basic to Japanese 
culture and seems to have found a 
natural means of expression in an 
artificial medium. 
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Department stores are video hot- 
spots. It is most common for the 
major stores to present large-scale 
displays, either on the outside of the 
building or inside. One department 
store in central Osaka featured 
advertisements on a display that 
nearly covered an entire exterior 
wall. And just for fun, from time to 
time a remote camera would cap- 
ture the images of randomly se- 
lected people walking down the 
street, and display them up on the 
screen. Imagine seeing a close-up 
of yourself covering the outside 
wall of a department store, with 
what seems like a million people 

in a line of sight. I saw many peo- 
ple break out in laughter, women 
with hands over mouths. 


Train stations and airline terminals 


The Sony display at Shibuya-ku 
subway station — an example of 
the huge public video displays, 
often depicting natural scenes, 
that have become part of the 
downtown background in major 


Japanese cities. 
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are also great locations. One of my 
favorites is the video wall at the 
Sapporo Airport, All Nippon Ter- 
minal. The display is about the 
size of a motion picture screen, 


and is capable of being programmed © 


in many different fractions — full 
screen, half, quarter, eighth, and 
so on down in scale. Variations are 
played — a fraction could suddenly 
become a full screen, or the reverse. 
Simply observing the switching 
processes in motion is a form of 
entertainment in itself. 


the cable stations. Presently Japan 
has under 100 cable stations, and 
most have around 10,000 subscribers. 


Music Television (MTV) is not yet 
pervasive in Japan as in the U.S.A. 
and other countries. “Space Shower,” 
the first music-video channel in Ja- 
pan, is just beginning to emerge. Up 
to this point, MTV-format television 
was generally considered for “TV 
Maniacs,” a radical label for a certain 
fringe subculture, and programmed 
very late at night, occupying a 


limited time slot. “Space Shower” is 


— ~ the first of its kind. It is on CATV 


I was chssiahih at first ies I compared 
the difference between high-tech, 
public video displays found in major 
cities and the distributed television 
available in Japan, which is still 
largely under development. One can 
wonder what happened to the appli- 
cation of video technology here — 
television is an emerging industry 

in Japan. 

Such advances as cable television 
(CATV) are just now beginning, and 
satellites are being installed as a 
means to distribute programming to 


only, and presently has a growing 
number of subscribers. 


Another curious kind of TV pro- 
gramming is called “background 
video” (BGV), a kind of environmen- 
tal or video Muzak. Beautiful natural 
scenes combine with light, easy- 
listening music or jazz. 


The general programming is the 
same as it is everywhere — reruns of 
American hit series, locally originated 
game shows, soaps, news, sports, 
and other usual TV fodder. I did think 
“Kojak” overdubbed with a Japanese 
samurai-type voice was pretty funny. 


What is unique are advertisements 
that offer beautiful scenes and quiet 
moments, with the sponsor noted only 
at the end. One of my favorites fea- 
tured a young couple slowly walking 
under branches of cherry blossoms. 
The advertisement concluded with 
the statement “This happy moment 
is brought to you by. . . ” Initially 

I watched these “happy moments” 
without fully realizing that they 
were advertisements. 


Certainly one of the most bizarre 
Japanese television programs ever 
talked about was called “Endurance,” 
no longer produced as a result of the 
extreme controversy it eventually 
provoked. The basic idea was to in- 
duce people to endure absolutely 
unendurable situations, like jumping 
into an Olympic-size swimming pool 
populated by killer sharks, or being 
staked out in a yard with chickens 
pecking food off their exposed bodies. 
The rewards were very expensive 
travel vacations or luxury prizes. 


+ 


hard it is to locate video artists in 
Japan. With all the video hardware 
being made, and the impressive pub- 
lic video displays, one would think 
that video art galleries would be as 
common in Japan as video rental 
stores; this is emphatically not 

the case. 


The invisibility of video artists was a: 
special problem for me, because I 
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was conducting research for an ex- 
hibition of video art from Japan to be 
held at the San Francisco Museum 

of Modern Art. 


Contemporary artists generally have 
a pretty rough time of it in Japan. The 
reasons are many, but two prevail: 
contemporary art is not an export 
product; and to be an artist one must 
come forward as a unique individual, 
and this does not sit well in the uni- 
form culture of Japan. 


I managed to figure out that the 
number one place to find video art is 
Scan, located in Tokyo. It is an amaz- 
ing sight because it is so small. A 
facility about the size of your average 
American living room serves most of 
Japan's video artists. Scan vacillates 
in terms of activity, but is interna- 
tionally recognized for presenting 
and distributing video art. — 


Another organization is Image Forum, 
also located in Tokyo. Although this 
group is oriented foremost to exper- 
imental film, they do present video 
art. They also publish a magazine and 
organize an annual film and video 
festival held in both Tokyo and Osaka. 
They book their festival on the same 
days in two cities, and the films and 
video are shuttled back and forth on 
the Shinkansen bullet train. 


The Fukui International Video Festival 
is quickly becoming the number one 
video festival in Japan. Located in 
the “Japan Alps,” the city of Fukui is 
the principal sponsor of the festival, a 
very uncommon situation. The mayor 
of Fukui enjoys painting as a leisure 
activity and lends official support 

to such artistic activities as the 

video festival. 
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Video as urban 
sculpture: street- 
corner video in- 
stallation at 
Shibuya-ku 
Station. 


Museums occasionally exhibit video 
art; the leading museum for video is 
the Hara Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Tokyo. 


Video in Japan is a public medium 

— a religion — entertainment — the 
future. I always come away from Japan 
with a strong impression of what video 
applications will soon be popular in 
the rest of the world. To understand 
video, visiting Japan is a must. 


Fukui Audio Visual atte 
Phoenix Plaza 
1-13-6 Tawara, Fukui City 


The International Video Biennale is a 
growing event that features works 
from an impressive list of interna- 
tional video artists. Attending the 
Biennale provides direct access to 
participating artists, set in one of the 
more highly regarded rural areas 


of Japan. 


¢ Hara Museum of Contemporary Art 
4-7-25 Kitashinagawa 
Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo 


The Hara Museum has established a 
strong reputation in Japan. It offers 
a bookshop, cafe, and changing ex- 
hibitions ranging from traditional 
approaches to art, to video and 
performance. 


¢ Image Forum 

Fudosan Kaikan Bldg. 6F 

3-5 Yotsuya 

Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 

Image Forum, one of the most re- 
nowned experimental film and video 


organizations, is tucked away on the 
sixth floor of a seemingly impossible- 
to-locate building. Public events held 
in a screening room feature lectures 
by film and video artists. Although 
film is the main line here, video is 
supported. They also organize an 
annual film and video festival and 
publish a respected magazine. 


¢ Scan Video Gallery 

1-21-1 Jingumae 

Shibuya-Ku, Tokyo 
Scan is irregular in programming ac- 
tivity, but can provide vast amounts of 
information about video art in Japan. 


Techo (BT ) 
Inaoka Bldg. 6F 
36-2 Kandajinbocho 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 


The monthly contemporary art mag- 
azine BT is widely regarded as the 
leading art publication in Japan. 
Each month's issue features a dif- 
ferent editorial theme, but the focus 
is on international art. Expect to find 
the entire range of art, from tradi- 
tional materials to concept art and 
wild robotic sculpture, including 
video. The text is in Japanese. 


¢ Image Forum Magazine 

Fudosan Kaikan Bldg. 6F 

3-5 Yotsuya 

Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 
The most experimental film and 
video magazine is Image Forum, 
which features essays, interviews, 
reviews, and resource information, 
including book reviews. 


UR 
Piyotoro-Kobo 
Daini-Tohokasei Bldg. 
9-13-1 Hanakawato, Taito-ku, Tokyo 


UR is a new publication. The first 
issue focused upon the theme of “Hy- 
per Art.” Interactive art, robotics, 
computer and video graphics are 
featured, and the reporting is on in- 
ternational art and artists. Text is in 
Japanese but, like BT, the publication 
is still very informative for the English- 
speaking reader because of its im- 
ages, graphics, and layout. This is 


a magazine to watch for. 8 
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A Japanese Touch 
For Your Home 


The title might lead you to expect sug- 
gestions for adding an oriental accent 

to your place, but there is only a bit of 
do-it-yourself offered. Instead, you are 
invited to take inspiration from wonderful 
photographs of the subtle details of Jap- 
anese homes. Text and diagrams explain 
the historical, social and structural signifi- 
cance of it all. There are many fine 
books on this subject, but this one seems 
especially well aimed at roundeyed bar- 
barians who seek a useful appreciation 
of Japanese architecture. Even if you 
have no interest in adding a Japanese 
touch to your home, you may appreciate 
it as a soothing antidote to our tendency 
to crude excess. —J. Baldwin 


A Japanese Touch 

For Your Home 

Koji Yagi 

1982; 84 pp. 

$24.95 ($26.45 postpaid) from 
Putnam Publishing/Order Dept., 

P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Journeys East 


Davis Everett got me through 23 days of 
whitewater in the Grand Canyon without 
a scratch. Id trust my daughter on a raft- 
ing trip down-the Orinoco if he was the 
guide. His wife, Debra Loomis, turned me 
on to a jet-lag diet that works. Together, 
they lead small groups on walking tours 
of Japan’s old culture and countryside: 
from Buddhist monasteries in the Japan- 
ese Alps to sumo matches in Tokyo, from 
country inns to Kyoto antique shops, they 
try to capture something of Japan’s 
kokoro — inner spirit. 
—Howard Rheingold 
Journeys East 
Information free from 2443 Fillmore 


Street #289B, San Francisco, CA 
94115; 415/647-9565. 


Mountains, Temples, and Hamlets 
in Tokyo, where amid the height of modern technology we dis- 


cover the narrow winding streets of local neighborhoods where 
life goes on as it has for the last 300 years. 

After a day on the slopes of Mt. Fuji, we head into the Kita 
Alps—a pristine wilderness area in central Japan. For five days, 
carrying only our cameras and mountain gear, we hike from 
lodge to lodge. We pass through woodland meadows into alpine 
forests, bursting with spring buds or glorious in fall foliage. 


\ 


We also spend time in country villages where thatched roofs, 
hand-hewn beams, and open hearths, together with the 

warm hospitality of our innkeepers families, are all part of 

our experience. 

We end our journey in Kyoto where we stay in an exquisite 
ryokan (inn) that transports us from the bustle of the surround- 
ing center city to the peace and tranquility of its inner gardens. 
Our days are flexible, allowing us the freedom to explore the 
cornucopia of temples, gardens, villas and palaces that form 
so much of our image of Japan. 


Mountains, Temples and Hamiets 
16 Days Cost: $2685 
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area of Kyushu. Perhaps he resented having 
to leave the bosom of his rural temple and 
dirty himself in the temporal world. Perhaps 
it was me, something | said or, more likely, 
didn’t say — because I couldn't yet. 


ONVENTIONAL transportation in Ja- 

pan is efficient enough, but it is ex- 

pensive and it lacks the visceral 

pleasure of travel in other Asian coun- 

tries, like the epic drama of Indian 
railroads, or the sci-fi aspect of flying across 
China. Hitchhiking eliminates large expenses 
and brings you face to face with that most , 
elusive part of the Japan travel experience, the 
Japanese. In eight years of travel in Japan I've 
sworn off the hard road several times, claim- 
ing age (I'm now in my mid-thirties). But each 
“final” hitch found me in a vehicle with 
another great story and | was off the wagon 
and on the road again. 


‘ITH A NATIONAL HISTORY of impe- 
‘cunious pilgrimage, a literature of 
colorful journeymen, and even no- 
madism (masterless samurai roamed 
far and wide; so did monks, entertainers, 
outlaws and petty bureaucrats) it is interest- 
ing that modern Japanese don't hitchhike at 
all. In the sixties and seventies Japan went 
through its own cycle of hippies, rural folk 
festivals and getting-back-to-the-land, and 
kids did drift in and out of others’ cars, but 
now there are virtually none on the road. 
Hitching rides between islands on fishing 
boats, though, I’ve met some older drifters, 
and even some academics gone native. A 
journey to Tokyo that I did with a Japanese 
(male) friend elicited responses that would 
not have happened were I with another for- 
eigner. The banter reached great heights but 
~ my friend was the object of much pity, and 
some unmasked coldness, too. It made me 
wonder if some of the famed hospitality re- 
marked on by foreigners hitching through 
Japan is not actually pity. 


If I was blonde, or female, my stories would 
be different. I knew one square-jawed 
American youth — straight out of a preppie 
yearbook — whose first hitch out of Tokyo 
ended up in a golfing jaunt by air to Okinawa. 
A surreal reward, not for being by the road 
at the right place and time, but for conform- 
ing to someone's ideal of an American. There 
is a racist angle in this simple story which is 
hard to ianore; no Asian hitchhiker would 
have gotten such treatment, least of all a 
Japanese. Hitching through Japan brings out 
many points that set the mind thinking. That's 
one of the reasons I recommend it. 


How, for example, should one behave in the 
car of a yakuza gangster, or that of a Buddhist 
_ monk? M» :irst yakuza took me 200 miles in- 
to remote northern Tohoku (my previous ride 
was with an off-duty policeman who had 
taught me a poem in the local dialect). As we 
neared my destination (the very town he'd left 
as a youth for the bright lights of the capital) 
he grew nostalgic and humble, asked me to 
come to Tokyo to teach English to his 
daughter, and took me to a restaurant. There 
we slurped noodles loudly while the staff — 
cowered against the walls. For this quest there 
was no danger, and he let me go with a gift. 


There is certainly a large share of hospitality 
around. The act of stopping and opening 
one’s car door to a total stranger — who is 
unlikely to speak your language — is gen- 
erosity itself. Since only a special kind of per- 
son will do this, the hitcher is exposed to a 
select slice of the population. Travel light so 
you can scamper into tall trucks, grit your 
teeth as you slog through the rough areas 
(some well-meaning driver is always eager 
to dump you smack in the middle of the Jap- 
anese air-conditioned nightmare, convinced 
that is where you'd rather be). You'll learn 
Japanese faster on the road than anywhere 
else, whether you want to or not. The savings 
are significant: the must-travel stretch be- 
tween Tokyo and Kyoto takes a full day (or a 
full night), and will save you a one-way Shin- 
kansen fare of about $90. Regular transpor- 
tation costs for a typical two-week tour can 
easily amount to $500 or $600; by thumbing 
around you pay only a fraction. | 


My monk/drivers have generally been reti- 
cent, cold rather than shy, with little of the 
compassion one sees in the scroll paintings 
_ they might otherwise have stepped from. One 
ordered me to remove my shoes as I stepped 
into his car, so as not to soil a pink nylon 
carpet decorated with images of Snoopy, and 
chain-smoked moodily through a hot-spring 
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O THE HITCHHIKER, maps are more 
important than anything. Conventional 
guidebooks are not written for hitchers 
and their maps are rarely useful, but 
‘ Japan is well-served with cartographers. The 
tourist information centers in Tokyo and Kyoto 
are good for English maps, but for some rea- 
son maps provided by hotels are always pa- 
thetic. Japanese maps (chizu) are more useful, 
and can be found at any bookstore. They don't 
cost much. There is a prefecture-by-prefecture 
series published by Sobunsha that is excel- 
lent: diagrammatic maps show all service 
areas, distances, and approximate times, and 


true-scale contour maps on the reverse side 
are good for hikers. 


Your sign should be lightweight, showing your 
destination in Japanese. Carry a few sheets 
of stiff paper, a marker, and a Japanese map 
so that you can copy the kanji place names. 
Reading place names in kanji is not as diffi- 
cult as you might think — the pattern emerges 
after a short time and it’s actually clearer than 
phonetic scripts, like Thai. Writing the char- 
acters is fun. Clear plastic bags will protect 
the sign in rain (it always rains — pack a rain- 
suit). If I'm not sure of my destination, or don't 
think locals will take me that far, I write the 
character for East or North, or whichever di- 
rection I want to go. It is usually curiosity that 
makes drivers stop anyway, even if the sign 
itself is illegible, but the gesture is important. 


The only place to get an expressway ride is 
just before the gate at an interchange on- 
ramp, known in Japanese as an intaa. These 
are often vaguely defined stretches of asphalt, 
where it is difficult for drivers to stop or see 
you clearly, and drivers don't choose their 
final direction (east to Tokyo or west to Ky- 
ushu, for example) until passing the gate. You 
cannot walk beyond the gate. Avoid conflict 
with the guy in the tollbooth, and he'll leave 
you alone. At much-visited places, like Kyoto, 
you might find a queue of foreigners waiting 
in line. There isn’t anything you can do about 
it, except to start very early, keep out of the 
others’ way and hope they get a lift soon. 


Once you're underway yourself things are fine 
as long as you stay on the expressway. If your 
host is planning to take an exit but you want 
to go further, try to explain that you’d prefer 
to be dropped off at a service area (called a 


BY 
IAN PERLMAN 


One of the great things about 
Japan is how they treat strangers. 


There aren't many countries left 
on Earth, certainly not the U.S., 


where hitchhiking is still the 
preferred method of transporta- 
tion for those wanting to get be- 
yond the typical tourist scene. 
Here's some information on how 
to go about it. 

—Howard Rheingold 


saabisu eria). Getting out of service stops is 

much easier than on-ramps. The drivers are 

going slow, and they've had time to check you 

out. You needn't be shy about going right up 

to drivers, expecially truckdrivers, and ask- 

ing for a ride straight out. They'll say no if 
they're not into it. 


If you're leaving the expressway, chances are 
you are heading into town. Your driver will 
most likely have his own destination to reach, 
so the simplest thing to do is to lock into the 
local public-transport grid. Communicate to 
your driver that a bus or subway station is 
what you want. Another reason to have a good 
map in Japanese. 

On other roads, use your imagination. Jap- 
anese cities are clogged and congested, so 
it is important to have a map that shows you 
how to reach the outskirts of town by public 
transport, to a place where you can start 
hitching. Along the immense conurbation 
that stretches from Chiba right through To- 
kyo, Shizuoka, Nagoya and Osaka to Hiro- 
shima, the best thing to do is to take a train 
to a small station that is near the highway 
(they often are). The problem on backroads 
is that locals may not understand what you 
are doing — you'll get giggles, and some 
fearful looks — so either stand in the middle 
of the road or approach drivers at restaurants 
and stores. 


EEP A SMALL SUPPLY of token gifts. 

Many Japanese are avid collectors of 

anything at all. Stamps are the’ perfect 

hitchhiker’s gift, with the added virtue 
of being easy to accept — Japanese feel very 
uncomfortable about receiving anything, es- 
pecially in cases where they are the chari- 
table party. But presenting someone with 
stamps is not an act of charity: it is an Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange. The very trivial- 
ity of the gesture will provide a laugh, and 
where there's humor there is kindness. Of 
course it would be good to have one substan- 
tial gift — a children’s picture book, say, for 
super-rides. A variation on this theme: carry 
a small photo album of the folks back home. 
Drivers will usually pore over pictures of your 
country and family with great interest, and 
such experiences are more valuable than 
trinkets. Not that the Japanese have any need 
of trinkets, as you'll find out. @ 
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BY JIM GRIFFITH 


Y ANY OBJECTIVE MEASURE, the achievements of Japanese environmental- 
_ ists lag far behind those in other industrialized nations. This fact contrasts 
curiously with the still-accepted myth, particularly prevalent among the 
Japanese themselves, that the Japanese people have a ‘‘special relationship 
to nature.’’ The myth is perpetuated by the existence and current popular- 
ity of such venerable institutions as the tea ceremony, bonsai, haiku, flower arranging, 
carefully sculptured temple gardens and spring cherry-blossom viewing. The politely ig- 
nored reality is that most of these traditional arts and customs are aggressively promoted 
largely for economic, not aesthetic, reasons. Exposure to modern Japan quickly demon- 
strates that this special relationship to nature is characterized more by alienation than 
by veneration. | | | 
No other country in the world is as enthusiastic as Japan about the possibilities of ‘‘man- 
made nature.’ Bonsai and miniature gardens are the classic examples, but the trend now 
approaches the ridiculous. Birds and waterfalls sing from elevators, hand-scrubbed apples 
and melons are individually wrapped in fresh white styrofoam, all giving the uneasy im- 
pression that the Japanese are afraid of real nature, which is often, unlike the ideal 
modern Japanese, dirty, smelly, unpredictable and unforgiving. 


The oft-bemoaned lack of environmental awareness in the new high-tech, materialist 
Japan, though true enough overall, sometimes tends to unfairly obscure the fact that a 
dazzling variety of dedicated and courageous groups and individuals have been fighting 
important environmental battles for over a century. The Japanese environmental movement 
as a whole has made a quantum leap forward in recent years; many old-timers marvel at 
the new spirit, and the fact that it’s now OK, even trendy, to be concerned about the en- 
vironment. It is no longer possible to keep track of all the large and small organizations 
which purport to address environmental issues, but here are the major players. 


Jim Griffith is a man of two worlds: law professor at Kyoto University by day, Director of Japan Environmental Exchange by night. I met bim at 
night. He carries bis own chopsticks, uses computer bulletin boards, and runs JEE out of a small, cluttered office in Kyoto that reminded me a 
lot of Whole Earth — books stacked on the floor, computers, modems, and fax machines occupying desk space. 

The Japan Environmental Exchange is an all-volunteer international citizens’ organization. The JEE Bulletin, published montbly, is available 
from Japan Environmental Exchange, Tomitaya Bldg. 4F, Teramachi-dori, Oike-agaru, Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan 604. If you're interested in the 
Japanese environmental movement, this'll keep you abreast of what's happening. —Howard Rheingold — 
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The Environment 
Agency. 

The Japanese Envi- 
ronment Agency, 
while of Cabinet 
rank, is fundamen- 
tally a weak sister to 
the larger ministries, 
particularly the Min- 
istry of Construction and the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI). It is not unlike the American 
EPA in this sense, though it possesses far less power 
than the EPA to enforce the few concrete environmental 
laws that exist. As one of the few potential threats to 
the massive domination of industry and development 
interests in Japanese policy-making, the Environment 
Agency is closely watched, and is said to be staffed in 
large numbers by ‘‘spies’’ from other large ministries. 
It takes strong positions on some issues — such as when 
it was able to override auto-makers’ protests over the 
raising of auto emission standards in the seventies — 
while taking fairly inexplicable ones on others (its sup- 
port for the proposed Ishigaki airport project, which 
would likely destroy most of one of the world's largest 

_ colonies of rare blue coral). 


One of the principal roles of the Environment Agency 
seems to have evolved into that of mediator, collecting 
and resolving the competing opinions of the real policy- 
makers, and then presenting whatever decision is ulti- 
mately agreed upon as either the agency’s own or as 
that of ‘‘the government,’’ depending on which is pref- 
erable or appropriate under the circumstances. On in- 
ternational issues it is usually dominated by MITI and 
the Foreign Ministry, and plays a role similar to that of 
loyal opposition — nodding in sad agreement with criti- 
cism from abroad, while seeking foreign understanding 
of the agency's unfortunate lack of clout. The conflict- 
ing signals the Environment Agency emits regarding its 
exact philosophy and role in Japanese environmental 
policy making are due to its fundamentally subservient 
and ambivalent role in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 


Victims’ Groups. 

Many still-suffering mem- 
bers of sixties- and seven- 
ties-era pollution victims’ 
groups continue to exist 
— a hovering presence in the psyche of modern Japan 
— reminders of the price paid for current prosperity. 
They continue to fight to ensure the legal protection 
of surviving victims of industrial poisoning, and re- 
main a force to be reckoned with. They deserve credit 
for keeping the heat on government and industry to 
deal with the sometimes horrific consequences of the 
blind economic growth-at-any-cost mentality that ex- 
isted until the establishment of the Environment 


seventies. 


Government-Sponsored 
Institutes. Many ministries 
as well as prefectural and 
local governments fund 
environmentally oriented 


be connected with obtaining favorable public relations 
and larger appropriations on behalf of the sponsoring 
entity. MITI, for example, supports an organization 
entitled the Clean Japan Center, which theoretically 
promotes recycling. It also publishes literature in English 
extolling the recycling achievements of Japanese indus- 
try. These figures find their way into reports published 
in the West admiring Japanese accomplishments, but 
anyone who actually investigates recycling in Japan 
quickly begins to wonder about some of their rosier 
assessments. Although these institutes number in the 
hundreds and have enormous budgets when compared 
with the many smaller private groups, one rarely hears 
about them doing anything particularly innovative 

or effective. 


Organizations. No 
Japanese NGO is 
large by Western 
standards. The big- 
gest is the Wild Bird : 

Society ( Yacho-no- 

Kai), which has around 25,000 members with over 70 
local branches. In principle, it focuses exclusively on 
bird-related issues, such as the poaching of rare birds. 
It generally does not get openly involved in major poli- 
tical battles or oppose large development projects, but 


_characteristically will try instead to carve out a sanc- 


tuary within an ecologically significant area slotted 

for development. It also does paid research for various 
government agencies and private organizations. Though 
it is occasionally criticized for the relatively narrow 
scope of its mission, the Wild Bird Society is given high 
marks for its persistence and effectiveness in the battles 
it chooses to fight. 


The Nature Conservation Society of Japan (Nibon Shi- 
zen Hogo Kyokai) is another relatively large (10,000 
individual members, 1,000 organizational members) 
indigenous Japanese NGO, which has possessed tax- 
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exempt foundation status for over 30 years. It also fo- 
cuses mainly on domestic environmental issues, but 
addresses a wider range of issues than the Wild Bird 
Society, and administers several funds aimed at the 
comprehensive protection of selected forest and marine 
ecosystems, as well as carrying out research. 


International NGOs. In this 
category are groups such as the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature-Japan 
(WWFE-J), Greenpeace Japan, 
Friends of the Earth Japan (FOE- 
J), the Japan Tropical Forest Action 
Network (JATAN), which is closely 
affiliated with FOE-J, and the Japan Environmental 
Exchange (JEE), affiliated with Earth Island Institute. 
In practice, these groups each focus on a limited num- 
ber of important domestic issues, and on international 
ones where Japan piays an important role, such as trop- 
ical deforestation, marine-mammal protection and 
overseas development aid. These groups gain a mea- 
sure of credibility and interest due to their foreign 
origins, but they take pains to operate not as ‘‘gaijin’’ 
groups exported to Japan but as Japanese groups with 
an international focus. Reflecting their comparative in- 
dependence from the Japanese power structure, they 
are more willing and able than the larger domestic Jap- 
anese groups to harshly criticize Japanese environmental 
policies. (WWF-] is an exception; founded by political 
heavyweights and publicly supported by the Imperial 
Household, it continues to maintain close ties to the 
Japanese government. Nonetheless it has carried out 
significant research on many critical issues and gives 
substantial assistance to other Japanese environmental 
groups.) Membership in these groups is generally a tiny 
fraction of that in their Western counterparts — approx- 
imately 4,000 for WWF-], about 250-400 for each of 
the others — but is increasing in step with the current 
environmental boom. 


Small Grass-Roots 

Groups. Many of these 

are single-issue neighbor- — 

hood groups composed 

of a few dedicated indi- 

viduals. Their newsletters, 

if any, are often hand- 

written and photocopied. 

There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of these small 
groups in Japan, arising in reaction to the relentless 
p.essure of pro-development forces — real-estate devel- 
opers, construction companies and their natural allies, 
the members of prefectural civil-engineering depart- 
ments, who hate to let their expertise remain unappre- 
ciated for very long. Activities include rousing public 


opinion with slide shows, writing articles for the local 


media, leafletting, holding marches, and lobbying local 
government officials connected (sometimes altogether 
too closely) with the project. 

A slightly different kind of small grass-roots group 
focuses on a single national environmental issue, such 
as the national mania for disposable chopsticks which, 
according to a study by JATAN, consumes enough 
wood in one year to build 10,000 Japanese homes. 


Japan’s antinuclear movement deserves special mention 
for its impact on the doinestic scene. There are hun- 
dreds of antinuclear groups nationwide, with many 
more since Chernobyl, which forced many Japanese to 
consider the consequences of a similar accident occur- 
ring on the crowded Japanese archipelago. Japan suf- 
fered little apparent damage from Chernobyl, though 
one would guess otherwise from the depth of public 


reaction. Years later, there is still widespread fear about 
radioactive contamination of imported European food 
expressed in manga (those ubiquitous inch-thick comic 
books read avidly by college students and salarymen, 
which give adult Japanese a chance finally to enjoy the 
pleasures of a childhood denied them in the pressure- 
cooker primary and secondary education system). This 
widespread public opposition to nuclear power is a 
source of open concern to the government and utility 
companies. They nonetheless persist in their visions of 
greatly expanded reliance on it, and consider public 
fear of contamination as a problem solvable by running 
ads in which smiling TV personalities praise the safety 
and benefits of nuclear power. 

The growing organic-farming/consumer-cooperative 
movement may turn out to be a key element in the de- 
velopment of mainstream environmental consciousness 
in Japan. Though the typical small Japanese farmer is 
no less dependent on pesticides and fertilizers than his 
larger and more efficient American counterpart, there 
has always been a minority who were willing to buck 
the pressure from the large agricultural cooperatives 
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(Left) With slogans like ‘‘Don’t sell our sea,’’ Shiraho villagers 
campaign against the construction of an airport which would 
threaten their coral reef. 


and grow organically. Best known is Masanobu Fuku- 
oka, author of The One-Straw Revolution [WE Ecolog 
p. 46], but there are many others. 


These farms have connected with consumer coopera- 
tives, which are basically corporations organized under 
a postwar law aimed at allowing housewives’ groups to 
bypass food profiteers and provide their families with 
then-scarce foodstuffs through direct arrangements with 
farmers. Still run mainly by women, these large, power- 
ful and numerous cooperatives are affiliated through a 
national umbrella organization. Some have their own 
stores, while others simply distribute to their members. 
While a few are operated in typical hierarchic corporate 
fashion, some are run quite democratically. Several are 
active on ‘‘consumer’’ environmental issues as well, 


like water quality and toxics disposal. Even traditionally | 


conservative co-ops are now making an effort to provide 
their members with organic food and ecologically sound 
products like toilet tissue made from recycled paper. 
One particularly grass-roots cooperative recently re- 
ceived a ‘‘Right Livelihood Award’’ from a London 
environmental organization. The success of these link- 
ups is one of many signs that Japanese consumers are 
sensing the need for a value system different from the 
dominant paradigm of impersonal, frenzied consump- 
tion promoted by corporations and the advertising 
industry. 


(Above) Bottle recycling in Machida city, one of Japan’s more 
progressive communities. 


Lawyers. As a result of the famous 
‘“Big Four’” pollution cases of the 
sixties and seventies, lawyers were 
catapulted to the forefront of the 
early Japanese environmental move- 
ment. Environmental litigation still 
exists, but has decreased since those days, and the role 
of lawyers has expanded in other directions. Lately, at- 
torneys have participated in seminars addressing the 
destructive role of Japanese corporations overseas, and 
others have published field research on a variety of 
environmental issues. 


N UNDERSTANDING of Japan's environmental 

movement requires making sense of the hidden 
phenomena or patterns which — as in so many other 
areas of Japanese life — exert far more influence than 
an unwary outsider might suspect. Everyone says it, 
and it’s true: in Japan, things are seldom as they seem. 
Western activists, accustomed to a comparatively trans- 
parent and straightforward social and political environ- 
ment, invariably have a surprise or two in store for 
them when they try to do things the way they're 
done at home. 


The most dominant of these patterns is politics. Unlike 
the U.S., Japan boasts several significant political par- 
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ties, including both a Communist and a Socialist Party. 
Another party, the Komeito, is the political arm of the 
Soka Gakkai, an active lay Buddhist religious organiza- 
tion with a quasi-cultlike image. Many Japanese envi- 
ronmental groups are connected directly or indirectly 
to one of these parties, and these affiliations can often 
be the deciding,-if unspoken, factor affecting their 
credibility. with the government, other groups and 
ordinary citizens. 
This is particularly true for groups associated with the 
Communist Party. Somewhat of a phobia exists about 
them, especially in Kyoto, where the Party mustered 
nearly enough votes to capture the mayoral election a 
year ago. Communist Party-affiliated groups, like a seg- 
ment of the antinuclear movement, have a reputation 
for being somewhat prickly, suspicious and difficult 
to deal with, and are skillful at promoting their other 
political agenda at supposedly environmental events. 
(There is currently a sort of ongoing rhetorical battle 
between the Communist Party and the Socialist Party 
over which is more ‘‘green,’’ the Communists essentially 
* accusing the Socialists of being opportunist latecomers 
to the now-trendy environmental movement.) 
The hidden interest may not be purely political. Many 
business conglomerates have had their own ostensibly 


ecologically concerned foundations for years, but en- 
vironmentalism’s sudden popularity is now attracting 
attention from all sorts of folks. In many places, real 
estate, construction and development interests, as well 
as other organizations and industries even more strongly 
dominated by yakuza (gangsters), have formed environ- 
mental groups to enhance their credibility and promote 
their long-term agenda. 


As a result, in Japan one quickly learns the necessity 
of investigating — discreetly but thoroughly — where 
a particular group is coming from before getting too 
closely involved. Consequently, Japanese groups are 
generally fragmented and often extremely suspicious 


of one another. More than once, for example, the JEE 


and other ‘‘non-political’’ environmental activists have 
tried to get Kyoto’s many small antidevelopment citizen 
groups together for joint events, notably Earth Day, 

but have failed, esséntially on account of the groups’ 
incompatible political affiliations. This obviously hinders 
grass-roots environmental groups from expanding their 
memberships and becoming more effective as a whole. 
The law also plays a role in the relative weakness of 
Japanese environmental groups. Few Japanese activists 
realize how much easier it is for an American grass- 
roots group to obtain public-benefit corporate status 


Garbage on 
the other side 
of the world 


These photos show the 
results of a survey of 50 
households in Kyoto city 
carried out in 1989. The 
survey was carried out by 
Dr. Hiroshi Takatsuki of 
the Kyoto University En- 
vironment Preservation 
Center, in association 
with the Kyoto city gov- 
ernment. The four photos 
represent what was found 
discarded in the trash of 
the subject households 
over a period of three days. 
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than it is in Japan, nor do they fully grasp the wide 
variety of tax and other advantages such a designation 
can confer. The Japanese government is well aware of 
all this, however, and makes it essentially impossible 
for small, independent citizen groups to obtain these 
benefits. 

This is simply one aspect of what has been the long- 
accepted operating principle of Japanese government: 
kanson minpi, or ‘‘respect the bureaucrats and suppress 
the people.’’ Not only is there no comprehensive and 
detailed legal framework of environmental protection; 
Japanese law, unlike American, does not generally give 
environmental groups the right to sue for violations 

c. the few enforceable environmental laws that do ex- 
ist. For all of these reasons, the very notion of a Jap- 
anese equivalent to, say, the Sierra Club Legal Defense 
Fund — a tax-exempt entity whose principal mission is 
to sue government agencies for failure to enforce or 
adhere to environmental law — is beyond the realm 

of the ludicrous. 


Another pervasive legacy of kanson minpi is the wide- 
spread political alienation of the Japanese people. With 
good reason, most Japanese regard their government 
and legal system as they would a large and foul-tem- 
pered dog tied up next to the road: it may not bite if 


(Above) The waribashi that were found, as 
well as disposable wooden containers. 


you go near it, Dut it isn't worth getting close enough 
to find out. Several of my Japanese friends have tried 
to explain the fundamentally corrupt and authoritarian 
nature of Japan's political and legal structure to me by 
pointing out that Japan’s democratic institutions were 
imposed on it by the American occupation authorities, 
and just don’t fit the basically Confucian and feudal 
mind-set of the Japanese people. Whatever the analysis, 
there is no question that Japanese are not nearly so — 
willing as Americans to criticize, or even deal with, 
their government. 


Even the most environmentally concerned Japanese 
show little interest in the political dimensions of a par- 
ticular problem, but prefer to ask instead what they can 
do about it in their daily lives. Few Japanese realize the 
larger effects of industry's contribution to the environ- 
mental crisis; for example, most don’t link the absence 
of convenient can- and glass-recycling outlets to the 
beverage industry's influence over local government 
recycling policies. The typical Japanese ‘‘what can I 
do?’’ perspective is entirely inadequate on a whole 
range of issues — from tropical deforestation to the 
destruction of the ozone layer — where industry, not 
the individual consumer, is the principal user of of- 
fending products. An increase in political as well as 
environmental awareness will be vital if Japanese envi- 
ronmental groups are eventually to i the clout 

of those in Western countries. 


The role of foreign environmental activists in Japan 

is also worth mentioning. Japanese in general do not 
resent Western pressure on them to start thinking about 
the rest of the planet for a change. In fact, many ordi- 
nary Japanese encourage Japan-bashing, because they're 
not exactly enamored of the way things are either, and 
it is effective. Even Japanese policy makers commonly 
cite foreign pressure to justify changes which they them- 
selves desire but are afraid to promote openly. 


Activist foreigners here are seldom told to mind their 
own business, and are in fact more likely to hear, as I 
have on several occasions, ‘‘nibon wa gaiatsu ni yowai — 
gambatte’’ (‘‘Japan is weak in the face of foreign pres- 
sure. Keep it up.’’) Given the curiosity many Japanese 
have about foreigners’ opinions of them, plus the mass 
media's addiction to finding a foreign angle in every 
story, foreign activists can find themselves in an en- 
viable position. Ever since Eugene and Aileen Smith 
brought the tragedy of the Minamata mercury poison- 
ings to the attention of the world in their stunning 
photographic essay, foreigners have played an active 
and influential role in the Japanese environmental 
movement. They are prominent in many local environ- 
mental and antidevelopment groups. Unlike their less- 
independent Japanese colleagues, foreign scientists and 
researchers have played crucial roles in forcing develop- 
ment-oriented government officials to take notice of 
environmental problems. 


The question currently being asked by many foreign and 
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domestic observers is whether Japan’s environmental 
boom will go the way of the hula hoop, or will actually 
serve to educate the '~panese people about the destruc- 
tion their governmen: and industry are causing around 
the world, and empower them to demand changes. 
Signs of change are numerous, if not terribly dramatic: 
several national and local government agencies are 
using recycled copy paper, the print and broadcast 
media are full of stories on the global environmental 
crisis, environmental seminars and conferences seem to 
be held on an almost weekly basis, and citizen groups 
are popping up everywhere. Without question, there is 
a lot of genuine concern about what kind of planet Jap- 
anese children are going to inherit. The Environment 
Agency now offers an ‘‘Ecomark’’ seal of approval for 
environmentally friendly goods, corporations are hur- 
riedly announcing the formation of environmental sec- 
tions in their companies, and everyone now mouths 
the usual slogans about the need to ‘‘rethink’’ (but 
not yet actually alter) the way things are done. 

Having witnessed time and again the Japanese estab- 
lishment’s skill at recognizing and neutralizing threats 
to corporate economic interests, some observers are 
skeptical whether the present environmental trends 
will ever move beyond the public-relations level. They 
see Japan, Inc. as structurally incapable of deviating 
from the fundamental corporate goal of unlimited eco- 
nomic growth and development, which depends on 
ever-increasing levels of extraction, processing, con- 
sumption and disposal of natural resources, as well as 
the constant clearing of ‘‘unused’’ land for more con- 
struction. As there is no way this path can ultimately 
be harmonized with environmental preservation, a real 


change in Japanese environmental policies would, to 
paraphrase Karel van Wolferen’s The Enigma of Japanese 
Power, ‘‘require a reordering of power akin to a genuine 
revolution.’’ In the cynical view, the large Japanese en- 
vironmental groups are dismissed as being too close to 
and dependent on the power structure to constitute a 
meaningful counterforce, and. independent groups that 
get strong enough to make an impact will inevitably 

be absorbed into the System through the granting of 
financial support, access to government officials, and 
other strokes and goodies, or else eliminated through 
informal suppression. For all the attention now focused 
on the environment, the media is still extremely reluc- 
tant to actually name offending corporations, or to 
suggest that pollution is an inevitable consequence of 
Japan's economic miracle. The media are prosperous 
members of the same club as the polluters, and are 
only willing to challenge them so far. 
Environmentalists worry that if something doesn’t 
happen pretty quickly, it may be too late. The ongoing 
concentration of global economic power in Japanese 
trading, banking and manufacturing raises the danger 
that soon the only possible leverage over Japanese poli- 
cy makers, and Japanese environmental practices, will be 
domestic political pressure which realistically threatens 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party's hold on power. 
Given corporate and official Japan's increasing con- 
tributions to the rapid pace of worldwide environmen- 
tal destruction, the danger looms that if Japanese 
environmentalists don’t shift into high gear and effect- 
ively mobilize Japanese public opinion fairly soon, the 
inhabitants of twenty-first-century Earth will face a 
bleak future. = 


Citizens’ Alliance Saving the _ 770-3387. Current focus is on ODA, 


Atmosphere: Elf Otemae, 1-3-17 
Tanimachi, Chuo-ku, Osaka 540. 
Tel: 81-6-941-3745; fax: 81-3- 
941-5699. As the name indicates they 
are particularly active in atmosphere 
issues, but also do education and 
public outreach on other issues. 
Affil.... 1d with Osaka branch of 
Shodanren, a consumer cooperative. 
Consumers’ Union of Japan: 
Nakameguro 3-13-29, Meguro-ku, 
Tokyo 153. Tel: 81-3-711-7766; fax: 
81-3-715-9378. Active regarding golf- 
course development problems, syn- 
thetic detergents, water pollution, 
nuclear power. Twelve full-time staff 
members. Newsletter: ‘‘Sbobisha Rip- 
po,”’ three times monthly (Japanese); 
“Japan Resources,’ bi-montbly 
(English). 

Friends of the Earth, Japan: 801 
Shibuya Mansion, 7-1 Uguisudani, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 105. Tel: 81-3- 
770-6308, 81-3-770-6709; fax 81-3- 


World Bank reform, tropical forests, 


_ global warming. Four to five full- 


time staffers. 

Greenpeace Japan: Tiger Koishi- 
kawa Heights #703, Koishikawa 
5-37-1, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 
81-3-5684-0559; fax 81-3-5684-0653. 
Six full-time Japanese campaigners on 
traditional Greenpeace issues: ocean 
ecology, atmosphere, marine mam- 
mals, nuclear power, Antarctica. 
Working hard to overcome antipathy 
among many Japanese resulting from 
Greenpeace's bistory of direct action, 
opposition to whaling (both of which 
being very uncool in Japan). News- 
letter: ‘‘Greenpeace’’ (Japanese). 
Japan Environmental Exchange: 
Tomitaya Bldg. 4F, Teramachi-dori, 
Oike-agaru, Nakagyo-ku, Kyoto 
604, Tel/fax: 81-75-252-0737. Focus 
on public awareness-raising. Main 
issues: recycling, tropical forests, en- 
vironmental education. All-volunteer 
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project of Earth Island Institute. with English index). 
Newsletter: “‘JEE Bulletin,” monthly Seikatsu Club: Setagaya-ku, 
(Japanese and English). aR, Miyasaka 2-26-17, Tokyo 156. Tel: 
Japan Tropical Forest Action Net- _ 81-3-706-0039; fax: 81-3-427-9114. 


work: 801 Shibuya Mansion, 7-1 


Uguisudani, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 105. 


Tel: 81-3-770-6308, 81-3-770-6709; 
fax 81-3-770-3387. Current focus is 
on the Sarawak campaign, mangrove 
protection in Indonesia and, increas- 
ingly, temperate-forest issues. Two to 
three full-time staffers. Newsletter: 
News,’’ Japanese only. 
Nature Conservation Society of 
Japan: Toranomon-Denki Bidg. 

4F, 2-8-1 Toranomon, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo 105. Tel: 81-3-503-4896; fax: 
81-3-592-0496. Domestic focus. Ad- 
ministers specific funds for research 
and conservation of primeval forests, 
coral reefs, wild rivers, and wild 
animals. Fourteen full-time staffers, 
plus six naturalist guides working in 
national parks. Magazine: Conser- 
vation of Nature, montbly (Japanese, 


Involved mair \y in agricultural pesti- 
cides, recycling, nuclear-power issues, 
as well as the promotion of workers’ 
cooperatives, grass-roots democracy. 
Newsletter: ‘‘Seikatsu to Jiji,’ 
montbly (Japanese). 

Worldwide Fund for Nature — 
Japan: Nihon Seimei Akabanabashi 
Bldg. 7F, 3-1-14 Shiba Minato-ku, . 
Tokyo. Tel: 81-3-769-1711; fax: 
81-3-769-1717. One sometimes bears 
grumbling about WWF-]'s conser- 
vatism, and it is closely connected to 
the Japanese establishment, but it 
does fund a good deal of useful re- 
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Japan Environment 
Monitor 


An English-language look at Japanese 
environmental issues. In addition to local/ 
national stories, there is also some cover- 
age of the consequences of Japanese 
investment in the developing world. 
—Richard Nilsen 


Demand & Supply of 
Plutonium in Japan 

60 (Estimated by the Japan 
Atomic Industrial Forum) 


50 plutonium supply 
40 Rokkasho 
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The Environment Agency’s failure to in- 
troduce a comprehensive and mandatory 
national Environmental Impact Assessment 
(EIA) system emphasizes the difficulties 
met when trying to reform administrative 
decision-making in Japan. . . . The current 
hegemony of the pro-industry ministries, 
the Liberal Democratic Party, and the com- 
mercial and industrial interests, combined 
with the lack of widespread public concern 
for the environment, make such reform 
even more difficult 


_ By international standards the develop- 
ment of EIA in Japan is advanced (at least 
in procedural terms), however, it has, like 
most other western imports, been ‘‘Japan- 
ized.’’ This means that some of the elements, 
considered a pre-requisite for good demo- 


Japan Environment 
Monitor 
Rick Davis, Editor 


$20/year (¥3,000); 12 issues from 
Japan Environment Monitor, 1941 
Ogden Road, Wilmington, OH 41577 
(400 Yamanashi-ken, Kofu-shi, 
Saiwai-cho 18-11, Kofu, Japan) 


cratic decision-making in the West, have 
been severely weakened. EIA, in Japan, is 
interpreted as a tool to justify development 
decisions and overcome local opposition. 
Protection of nature for nature’s sake, rather 
than for the benefit of interest groups such 
as divers, sports fishermen, bird watchers, 
etc. seems somehow foreign to many Jap- 
anese. The biodiversity of the bay at Igaya 
is unique and should be protected for that 
reason and that reason only. That Igaya is 
a favorite dive site, and that yacht harbor 
construction would put a stop to divi 
there forever, is only incidental to the 
that Igaya’s natural history is worthy of 
protection because it is rare, unique, and 
valuable. Therefore, | was saddened yes- 
terday when | discovered four sport divers 
indiscriminately and illegally catching reef 
fishes at Igaya using SCUBA. . . . Divers . 
should take the lead in protecting the 
underwater world. . . . | would like to see 
divers join forces underwater like bird 
watchers have done on land to demand 
protective legislation for rare underwater 
isasters li proposed Igaya yac 
harbor be avoided. 


Break the Mirror 


! first found Nanao in a Taos cafe. There, 
under the New Mexico sky, this bony, 
tanned, white-bearded man was chant- 
ing Japanese fishermen’s songs to the 
beat of an Indian drum. Nanao Sakaki is 
a wandering poet: his voice rings true in 
Tokyo and San Francisco, the Sierra foot- 
hills and Hokkaido Island. His poems tell 
the stories of a human creature living in 
the nonsense of the modem world. Find- 
ing home wherever his feet carry him, 
Nanao is truly cosmopolitan. | can im- 
agine him singing the coyote’s song at a 
poetry reading in a Japanese teahouse. 
—Vivian Gratton 


Break the Mirror 
Nanao Sakaki, 1987; 126 pp. 


9.95 ($11.45 

Press, P. 6275, 
Albany, CA 94706; 415/527-6260 
(or Whole Earth — 
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Autumn Equinox 1980 


Blow out your candle! 

—I see the stars twinkling. 
Blow out the stars! 

— There, lightning. oe 
Pick off your eyeballs! | ee 
—sweet-heart-ocean-waves — 
Pluck your ears! 

—I smell of honey, milk, and wine's river. 
Cut off your nose! 
—Kiss me please. 
Shut your mouth! 
—my skin breathing, touching, talking. 
Take off your skin! 


Muscles, intestines, all your bones 
Hanging upside down 
Homo sapiens sapiens 


In a meat market 


_ Ina megalopolis 
In a great century. 


How much money 
Would you pay 
To have your body back? 
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apanese Whaling: 


BY KIRSTEN ENGLUND 


HILE THE JAPANESE ARE EASILY VILIFIED in regard to the whal- 
ing question, their whaling history and its cultural context have been 
the most neglected aspect of the controversy as reported in the United 
States. A comparison of attitudes between Japan and America sheds light on 
these differences and may indicate potential solutions. At Taiji, a remote whal- 
ing village on the main island of Honshu with an excellent kujira-kan (whale 
museum), we began to think about whaling in another light, and another age. 
(Above) Two ancient scrolls We discovered a fascinating and harmonious picture of bravery, innovation and 
depict the killing strofes - an inherent respect both for whales that were killed and for those that lived. 


head whale. Traditional coastal net whaling as it had developed in Taiji by 1606 required 

| both manpower and courage. Launching teams of small oar boats, each with a 
different function, whaling crews 300 strong responded to the signal flags of 
lookouts posted on steep cliffs. Brilliantly lacquered chase-boats — possibly 
comitune. Thin eanlll hiiles the fastest rowed boats to have existed anywhere at any time — carried the 
whey ts harpooners. Net-boats followed, carrying large-mesh nets with floats of bar- 
eet Aisne hiiiben on rels and baskets that ensnared and tired the whale. Capture could take hours 
this eubject fourtene years ago, before the exhausted whale rolled slowly on the surface, tangled in netting 


when Michael Phillips wrote and harpoon lines. 


Some issues have glacial mo- 


“The American Anti-Whaling At this point a boy with a knife would dive into the water, swimming through 
Movement is Racist” in our the dangerous web of nets and risking encounters with sharks attracted to the 
previous incarnation, CoEvo- whale’s struggle. His job was to plunge a knife into the septum (at the blowhole) 
bution Quarterly (Fell1976). and then hold tight as the whale made one last, panicked dive. Finally, the 
Kirsten Englund is a marine carry-boats would move into position and secure the whale to be towed home. 
biologist who has done research 


it ty tay Back in Taiji, a processing team of 250 to 400 men and women would flense the 
Kathe Glass te an He ta whale, securing prime cuts of tail meat for the evening's feast and celebration. 
The day’s heroes would be honored, rituals performed for the whale’s soul and 
see Peppa il h-gali: tls aie thanks given for the town’s good fortune. All parts of the whale were turned 
involveil witht thie fapnin Buk: into food, natural fertilizer, pesticides, oil, leather or other products. It was said 
ronmental Exchange, an Earth in those days, “A whale on the beach is wealth for seven villages.’ During Ja- 
Island Institute project based pan’s feudal Tokugawa period (1603-1867), entire coastal regions relied on the 


in Kyoto (see p. 90). resources supplied by whales. Special cuts of meat were sent to the Imperial 


Court or dried and sold inland. Taiji flourished. 
An earlier version of this ar- 
ticle appeared in Oceanus Today, however, the Taiji beaches are deserted, and the economy is depressed, de- 
(P. O. Box 6419, Syracuse, NY spite efforts to attract tourists to the picturesque town. Taiji’s identity and sense 
13217-6419; 508/457-2000, of community, once maintained by its strong whaling culture, are fading — and 
ext. 2386). —Richard Nilsen there is bitterness toward those who are forcing an end to whaling. Despite the 
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Saving Whales in a Clash of Cultures 


AND KATHY GLASS 


international pressure, Japanese whaling families still con- 
sider themselves to be engaged in a proud occupation. 


At roughly the same time that coastal net-whaling 
methods were developing in Japan, a pelagic (open-ocean) 
hunting method was taking form in the North Atlantic. It 
eventually spread to the Pacific, and Japan got its first 
glimpse of this alternate method in the 1800s when the 
skinned, bloated corpses of whales killed by wide-ranging 
American boats washed ashore on the Japanese islands. 
The horrified coastal whalers were certain that those 
responsible for such waste must be either insane or devils. 
In comparison to the Japanese, who utilized every part of 
~ the whale, European and American whalers took only the 
blubber, baleen, teeth and, in the case of sperm whales, 
ambergris. The rest of the whale was cut adrift to rot — 
thousands of pounds of meat and bones. While the 
Japanese honored strong taboos against taking females 
with calves, Western whalers had a favorite technique for 
catching all the members of a pod of whales — they 
would first strike a slow-moving calf and tie it to the boat, 
and then wait for the adults that came to its aid to get 


within range of the waiting harpoons. 


By the time the Japanese were exposed to this method, 
steamships were in common use in the West, and the 
Atlantic and Eastern Pacific whale populations were 
dwindling from overharvesting. Japanese waters, still well 
stocked with healthy whale populations, were seen as rich 
new hunting grounds. The only problem was that Western 
ships needed a port for restocking in this distant area of 
the ocean, and Japan was closed at this time. Commodore 
Perry's “black ships” finally forced the island nation to 
open up by pointing cannons at Edo (Tokyo) in 1853. The 
desire for trade was one factoz, but few Americans realize 
that our whaling interests played a major role in 
stimulating that confrontation, opening Japanese ports to 
American whaling vessels shortly thereafter. 


As Western whalers depleted Japanese waters with their 
“superior” technology, coastal whaling villages like Taiji 
began to suffer. Whales came by the coast less frequently, 
and the tiny boats were forced to range farther out into 
the ocean. Eventually tragedy struck in 1878 when a 
whole fleet from Taiji, too far out and taking desperate 
chances, was caught in strong currents and never returned 
to port. A few survivors were marooned on an island, but 
111 perished and Taiji’s net-whaling industry was 
decimated. By the early 1900s, the Japanese whalers began 
turning to the West to learn modern whaling techniques. 


The Western perception of whales as intelligent, beautiful 
and spiritual — and therefore especially worthy of protec- 
tion — is considered sentimental and irrational by many 
Japanese, whose Buddhist heritage deems all animals, in- 
cluding man, to be equal. A sense of whales as a resource 
similar to fish lingers in the Japanese psyche, as is evident 
in the placement of whale meat in market displays and 
also in the Japanese character for “whale,” which can be 
translated “brave fish.” Because whales were long thought 
to be fish, theirs was often the only red meat members 

of certain religious sects could eat. 


A 1489 cookbook reveals that whale meat has been eaten 
in Japan for at least 500 years. Whaling was encouraged 
by US occupation forces after World War II to provide 
protein for the starving population. Some older Japanese 
still remember recipes for the insects and worms they 

ate as children during the difficult years of post-war re- 
construction, and they cherish the flavor of whale meat 
today because it has for them the taste of survival. Whale 
eventually constituted as much as 47 percent of the na- 
tionwide meat supply, an image of mass consumption 

of whale that persists (incorrectly) among many Amer- 
icans today. 

Whale meat continued to be a major source of protein into 
the mid-sixties, when it was especially popular in school 
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lunch irnaaiesil But now beef, chicken and pork have 
surpassed whale in availability, affordability and, for 


many, desirability. Japanese today enjoy every kind of im- | 


ported food, and strictly speaking, whale meat is not 
essential. However, many people continue to cook with 
“koro” (dried whale fat), and whale “sashimi” (raw slices 
of meat) is an expensive delicacy for urban Japanese. In 
some coastal areas there is a distinctive local cuisine based 
on whale meat that is an important part of special occa- 
sions such as marriage and New Year feasts. 


Japanese with little at stake in the whaling issue sympathize 
with the loss of employment and purpose among whalers. 
There seems to be a general consensus that if whale hunt- 
ing doesn’t threaten the survival of a species, there's no 
reason why the work, traditions and culture of whaling 
villages need face extinction. Pro-whaling propaganda ° 
charges that foreign environmentalists have no compas- 
sion for those whose way of life depends on whales. Coastal 
whaling of non-endangered species (less than 400 animals 
a year) sustains both whale populations and a unique 
human culture — one in many ways more conducive to 
the creation of community and living harmoniously with 


the Earth than today’s frenetic urban existence. 


Japan's last pelagic whaling enterprise was dissolved in 
November 1987 to comply with International Whaling 
Commission (IWC) regulations. It is, however, this same 
“fleet” (a rusty old mother ship and two catcher-boats) 
that has been sent to the Antarctic for the last three seasons 
on research-whaling expeditions. The take has remained 
around 300 minke whales each year. While admittedly 


an industry study for future utilization and a means of 


“keeping the oar in,” the expeditions are not commercial 
whaling ventures in disguise. The small takes are vastly 
unprofitable, even with government subsidies, private 
donations, and sales of the meat. 


Accused by antiwhaling activists of violating an inter- 
national convention by carrying out this research whaling, 
Japan is technically within IWC rules allowing member — 
governments to issue permits for such hunts. The Japanese 
consider their studies of reproductive capacity and natural 
mortality of minkes in the Antarctic to be valid contribu- 
tions to the upcoming comprehensive assessment of whale 
stocks scheduled to take place when the current moratorium 
ends in 1991. They also maintain a small-scale coastal 
whaling industry of small species not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the IWC, such as Baird’s beaked whales and pilot 


Pirate Whaling 

Any time there is a demand for an illegal 
substance, there will be those who supply 
it. Such a market exists in Japan today 
for whale meat. Composed largely of 
older Japanese, it does not appear likely 
to respond to outside influence in the 
very near future, though consumption 
will probably decline sharply over the 
next decade as this population ages. 


Pirate whaling serves this small but strong 
market in response to the current IWC. 
ban »n commercial whaling, which has 
boosted the going price as high as $60/ 
kilo for prime tail meat. (A chicken at 
this price might be worth $120!) Pirate 
whaling tends to be carried out by Asian 


and Southeast Asian nationals who are 
sometimes but not always funded by Jap- 
anese companies. Virtually undetectable, 
it can be carried out in large fishing vessels 
in open waters, or from small coastal 
platforms hidden among the myriad tiny 
islands of Southeast Asia. In the more 
low-cost operations much of the meat 
muy be wasted before it gets to refriger- 


ated facilities. Most importantly, pirate 
whaling often involves the taking of en- 
dangered species found in tropical waters. 


There is little to reveal the extent of pi- 
rate whaling. The occasional shipments 
confiscated by Japanese customs provide 
some information, as does the rare “bust” 
on the harvesting grounds. Frozen sup- 


plies and the disputed but legal catch of 
approximately 300 minke whales brought 
back annually from Japanese scientific 
whaling expeditions might account for 
part of the supply, but our small neigh- 
borhood market here in Kyoto almost 
always has some form of whale meat 
available. 


Why is the whale on this box smiling? 
Inside are dried strips of blubber (koro). 
The fat is an ingredient in a popular stew 


_ called oden. This vendor said frozen sup- 


plies of whale had sustained the market 
until now, but the supply was expected 
to be low or completely unavailable 

by 1991. 
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whales. Today there are nine whaling boats of less than 50 
tons each, with crews of five to eight men per vessel. 


The insistence on a whaling moratorium is largely a 
backlash to the earlier mismanagement and abuse of 
whale stocks. Through the sixties and seventies, Japanese 
representatives to the IWC repeatedly proposed unsus- 
tainable quotas, and Japan has yet to convince conserva- 
tionists that it can responsibly handle a resumption of 
commercial whaling. Pirate whaling and a fishing fleet 
notorious for violations impair Japan’s international image 
considerably. Japan's poor reputation in environmental . 
circles is largely deserved, not only in regard to whaling. 
Conservation consistently takes a back seat to develop- 
ment, both at home and abroad. 


Of course, virtually every other nation is involved in 
various marine wildlife offenses; Japan has no corner on 
that market. The fact that the entire ocean is mismanaged 

and facing irreversible habitat damage is often overlooked 
in the zeal to shut down the whalers. If half the outrage 
over Japan's research whaling were focused on larger issues 
such as offshore oil drilling or toxic-waste disposal, the 
whales’ cause might be better served. 


Most Japanese, young and old alike, are genuinely puzzled 
by the attitudes of Western — especially American — en- 
vironmentalists. While we are often ignorant about our 
own whaling history and tend to dismiss it as unimportant 
to current issues, the Japanese in general know quite a bit 
about it. And to a culture that so highly values tradition, 
our history is both significant and revealing. 


It is no surprise then that many Japanese see our protests 
as hypocritical. The US didn’t completely abandon whal- 


A scroll shows the killing of a bowhead using nets, floats, 
and hand-held harpoons. 


he Western perception of 
whales as intelligent and 
spiritual is considered 
sentimental and irrational 
by Japanese, whose 
Buddhist heritage deems all 
animals equal. 


ing until 1971, and Japanese critics note that the protec- 
tionist view has only been able to flourish in the absence 
of any direct economic interest in whaling. According to 
some Japanese observers, the fervor with which Amer- 
icans have embraced the “Save the Whales” movement 
seems to have produced a certain amnesia in regard to 
our own lamentable history of whaling, with its shallow 


Getting Involved 


Only a long-term change in Japanese 
perceptions of whales and the environ- 
ment as a whole will ensure an end to 
whaling. Environmental awareness — 


particularly of global problems — is not __ Star in this arena is promising. 
widespread in Japan. The Japanese out- _[f you visit Japan, go to one of the four 
posts of international groups such as remaining whaling villages (Abashiri, — 


Greenpeace, Friends of the Earth, and 
Earth Island Institute need funds and 
rely mostly on volunteer effort. 


Confrontational tactics are of limited ef- 
fectiveness in Japan itself, often receiving 
negative media coverage. As with all peace 
and ecology work, tactics of violence and 
personal affront set the movement back. 
The Japanese, with their extreme sense 


multiplying in the mass culture. Given 
the attraction among Japanese for kitsch 
and cute cartoon images — on pencil 
cases, lunchboxes, aprons, you name it 
— the emergence of the whale as a new 


Ayukawa, Taiji and Wadaura) or to a 
whaling museum (Kujira-Kan in Taiji or 
the Seamen’s Museum in Toba). It’s not 
likely to convert you to a pro-whaling 
position, but it will expand your view of 
the situation and support these commu- 
nities in their transition from whaling to 
whaling-heritage/tourism communities. 
Things are changing in Japan, and en- 


of propriety, are particularly offended couraging this change is much better 
by such actions. than imposing one’s own ethics on a 
nfused and offended tion. 
One of the most encouraging signs in bes population. — 
Japan today is the attention being given ‘Japan Whaling Association: 2-8-3 Higashi 
to whales and dolphins by young people. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103, Japan. 
Sea World-type shows are all the rage. English-language mame are available. 
Whale-watching cruises are becoming See p. 96 for access to Japanese environ- , 
popular, and cutesy images of whales are _— mental organizations. spirits of harvested whales. 
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laskan Inuit hunts 
of endangered 
bowhead 
whales are 


condoned by 
the US as subsistence. The 
Japanese believe whaling is 
just as vital to their coastal — 
communities. 


A traditional kujira-odori, or 
ceremonial whale dance, is 
held on the beach at Goto 
Island, Japan. A replica of a 
traditional whaling vessel 
holds the drums. Such dances 
are hundreds of years old and 
are still performed in the var- 
ious whaling villages around 
Japan today. 


cultural roots and strong economic motives. Others note 
that it was the West which first opened up Japan to benefit 
both our trading and whaling interests; the West which © 
then proceeded to decimate whale stocks in Japanese 
waters, precipitating the end of traditional sustainable 
methods of whaling; the West which made available the 
most lethal technology and encouraged Japanese whaling 
on a large scale after World War II; and it is the West 


which now accuses the Japanese of being “murderers.” 


The US position is made particularly untenable in the 
Japanese view by the fact that Alaskan Inuit hunts of the 
highly endangered bowhead whale are condoned as sub- 
sistence, not commercial, by the United States, the "WC 
and even Greenpeace (which was recently involved in the 
development of a more “humane” harpoon for use in 
these hunts). The Japanese believe whaling is just as vital 
to their coastal communities as it is to the coastal Inuit. In 
the Japanese view, the criteria for catch allowance should 
not be whether the whaling is commercially operated, 
but whether the target species is endangered. Allowing 
bowhead hunts makes the US posture toward Japan ap- 
pear inconsistent with a genuine concern for the pre- 
servation of species. 


The Japanese charge that conservation groups too often 
project a single image of whales — such as that of the ma- 
jestic blue whale, hunted ruthlessly to a point from which 
it may never recover. Americans who respond to desperate 
appeals for protection may not be aware that there are 
many kinds of whales — some endangered, some not — 
and that great strides toward protection have already _ 
been made. 

Many Japanese scientists, intellectuals and politicians are 
convinced that limited whaling will not endanger the par- 
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ticular species they wish to hunt. They note that the 
Scientific Committee of the IWC has never considered the 
current blanket moratorium necessary; it was voted into 
effect by pressure from environmentalists. The Japanese 
advocate a return to the IWC policy of species-by-species 
management, resuming controlled minke hunts in the An- 
tarctic, and continuing coastal whaling of nonendangered 
species. They are frustrated with the unfocused nature of 
the IWC, which was established to regulate resource use 
and now takes a totally protectionist position. 


Unsure whether or not to continue cooperating with the 
IWC, lacking respect for the perceived hypocrisy and irra- 
tionality of environmentalists, and bristling at insults con- 
strued as racist in the era of “Japan-bashing,” the Japanese 
have been backed into a cultural corner. At stake are Jap- 
anese pride and tradition. While many Japanese are re- 
signed to the end of whaling in this century, conservatives 
object loudly to “cultural imperialism” and strong-arm po- 
litical maneuvers such as trade sanctions by foreign gov- 
ernments. Some Japanese even believe that the rest of the 
world, particularly the US, envies Japan's economic success 
and uses the whaling issue as an outlet for frustration. 


Increased education about marine mammals and the 
establishment of a strong, and possibly very fashionable, 
non-lethal whale industry (whale-watching tourism, whale 
art, etc.) will allow Japanese traditions to be altered in| 
positive ways from within the culture. Encouraging these 
activities may well be more productive now for anti- 
whaling forces than the standard high-pressure tactics and 
confrontations. Until the Japanese can truly understand 
the attitude of those who believe deeply in saving whales, 
they will continue to perceive demands for an end to 
whaling as a culturally biased imposition of ethics. = 
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A Place 
Called Hiroshima 


You can’t talk about US-Japan relations 
without dealing with Pearl Harbor and 
Hiroshima, and what we did to each 
other in those places. Betty Jean Lifton’s 
words and Eikoh Hosoe’s photographs © 
eloquently capture the lasting effects of 
the first time a nuclear weapon was used 


on human beings. _—Howard Rheingold 

You ask a Mama-san why she named her 
bar “’Riddle.”’ 


“It sounds exotic,” she says. ‘And it seems 
to pose a question about life.”’ 


You learn that she was fourteen when the 
bomb killed her mother and sister. She still 
carries the scars from the flying glass that 
slashed her body. 


“| often think that my life would have 
been different if my mother had lived,’ 
she tells you. ‘’But | don’t talk about such. 
things with my customers. They come here 
to forget their troubles, not to hear mine. 
They want me smiling and gay.” 


And she adds as she pours you yet an- 
other cup of sake: ‘’We could not live in 
this world if somehow we could not 
manage to forget.”’ 


A Place 

Called Hiroshima 

Betty Jean Lifton, 1990; 151 pp. 
$14.95 ($18.45 postpaid) from 
Putnam Publishing/Order Dept., 

P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571 

(or Whole Earth Access! 


The survivors, who will become known as 
hibakusha, explosion-affected people, do 
not understand what has happened to 
them. They st 
clothing ripped from their bodies, their 
skin shredded, their facial features melted 
beyond recognition. 

They think they are in some Buddhist hell. 


Ryoko’s mother-in-law was a strong woman, but she was overwhelmed by the suffering she 
witnessed in Hiroshima. Armed with special herbs and spiritual power, she spent the rest of 
her life trying to defeat the dark power of the bomb. 


er about half naked, their 


The Genius of 
Japanese Carpentry 


That spirituality shared by all really great 
woodworkers is the topic of this book. 

In Japan, because a tree is believed to 
possess a spirit, a carpenter incurs a moral 
debt when he cuts.it down. Nature’s 
price for coexistence is putting a tree to 
uses that assure its continued existence, 
preferably as a thing of beauty to be 
treasured for centuries. Each time he fells 
a tree, the master carpenter who is this 


book's protagonist prays, in part, “’] vow 
to commit no act that will extinguish the 
life of this tree.’’ Technical matters like 
aspects of design, timber selection, and 
fabrication and assembly of the temple’s 
components are treated attitudinally: 
craftsmen speak of wood as alive and 
breathinz. Straight lines must be perfectly 
straight, aad joints must be snug enough 
to last for ages. There is quite a gulf 
between “‘good”’ and ’ enough.” 


The Genius of 


Japanese Carpentry 
S. Azby Brown, 1989; 156 pp. 


$24.95 ($28.45 postpaid) from 
Putnam Publishing/Order Dept., 

P. O. Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


For the day of the ridge beam ceremony, the 
carpenters are dressed as Shinto priests. 
Their job is to communicate with the spirits 
which reside in the wood. 


Even the discussion of tools is as much 
attitudinal as technical. This book merits 
your attention for its beauty — both phy- 
sical and intellectual. | —Hugh Foster 

Carpentry, even temple carpentry, is far 
from being a lucrative occupation, partly 
because the Japanese value system has 
come to disdain manual labor. ‘Young 
people? No, they don’t want to do this 
kind of work anymore,” observes Nishioka 
wryly. Most carpenters seem to agree that 
actual development, in the sense of posi- 
tive innovation and improvement, is no 
longer possible in the world. ‘‘It is impossi- 
ble to improve on the ancients,’ Nishioka 
insists. ‘They were incomparably better. 
The most | can do is to keep a small 
fraction of their knowledge alive.’ 

Some may be able to accept this decline, 
this cultural de-skilling, without feeling any 
sense of loss; many Japanese regard it as 
regrettable but inevitable. Others, how- 
ever, feel that it is neither inevitable nor in- 
consequential, but rather a case of painful 
and unwarranted negligence. The carpen- 
ters themselves, including the younger 
apprentices, carry themselves with the 
esprit that marks the last of a great breed. 
To share their life is to share their pain, 
which they generally keep well hidden 
except when drunk. One younger carpen- 
ter, near the end of a long day of intox- 
icated celebration, turned to me with a 
grave countenance and pleaded, ‘’You 
said it’s painful to see how few of us are 
left. Suffer more, 


learn how we feel 
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Salmon are returning to Japan. This boy is about to release «: 
fingerling into the Tamagawa River. _ 


A poster made by 


oli 


Tom Murdoch’‘s Adopt-A-Stream Foundation 
was featured on the cover of our Spring 1989 


- kids. “SOS” means issue, when we reviewed the book Adopting 


Save Our Salmon. 


A Stream. Keeping streams fit for fish — 
and getting schoolchildren to take on that 
responsibility — is an idea that has also 
caught on ia Japan. Pay attention to a com- 


mon species like salmon and the Pacific 


Rim begins to shrink. 
—Richard Nilsen 


ries of “Come Back Salmon” are now 

being heard on the rivers of Japan. 

Motivated by Japan’s Come Back 

Salmon Society (CBSS), school- 
children and their parents and teachers are 
raising and releasing baby salmon from Tokyo 
north to the rivers of Hokkaido (the large north- 
ern island where the city of Sapporo is located). 
Salmon associations now exist on every river 
north of Tokyo, and more than 240 Japanese 
elementary and high schools have developed 
environmental education programs focusing 
on the revered salmon resource. 


How did all of this happen? 


The CBSS was privately initiated in the late 
seventies by Hokkaido University anthropology 
professor Masakazu Yoshizaki and a small group 
of influential residents of Sapporo. This group 
established the difficult goal of getting salmon 
back into the Toyohiro River, which flows through 
the middle of downtown Sapporo. 


The Toyohiro River had lost its salmon run more 
than 25 years before, due to a variety of factors 
including rapid development and industrial- 
ization with little regard to environmental pro- 
tection. In 1978 the Come Back Salmon cam- 
paign got thousands of schoolchildren planting 
baby salmon in the Toyohiro, removing tons of 
garbage and debris from the river, and waking 
up the adult population to pollution problems. 
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In 1982 I had the good fortune of 
being invited to Hokkaido to share 
environmental education and stream 
enhancement information with the 
CBSS, Canada’s Save the Salmon 
Society and Salmonid Enhancement 
Program, and the UK’s Thames 
Water Authority. I witnessed the 
first returns of salmon to the Toyo- 
hiro River in decades. 


Several highlights of that trip stuck 
with me: 


Private support: Takara Shozu LTD, 
a major distillery, donated 2 percent 
of its profits to the CBSS for five 
years to promote environmental 
education. 

Direct media involvement: The 
news director for Hokkaido Tele- 
vision and Broadcasting, Anshin 
Sugawara, was also the Secretary 
General of the Sapporo Salmon 
Society. Sugawara, often referred 
to as “Uncle Salmon” in Sapporo, 
raised saimon in the TV studio and 
reported on their growth and prog- 
ress every night. He invited viewers 
to help release them, and 5,000 
people showed up. 


Public environmental education 
centers: A Shinto shrine in the © 
center of Sapporo, which had a 
spring-fed pond, provided local 
schools with salmon-rearing facili- 
ties. A major Salmon Museum is now 
completed near a city park — a 
wonderful education facility. There 
are salmon associations on all of 


Hokkaido’s rivers. And salmon now 
return every year to the Toyohiro 
River. 


School involvement: All the 
elementary schools in Sapporo had 
environmental education programs 
that seemed to involve every aca- 
demic discipline. I am the proud 
possessor of more than fifty beau- 
tiful wood-block prints focusing on 


United States and 
learn how to mon- 
itor water quality. 


American student 
holds up a water 
sample taken from 
Pigeon Creek near 
Everett, Wash- 


ington. 


the life cycle of salmon, created 
by seventh-graders. 


Salmon are beginning to run again 
in Tokyo’s Tamagawa River. Picking 
up on the Sapporo model, the Ta- 
magawa River Salmon Society stim- 
ulated 60 Tokyo schools to raise 
and release baby salmon from a 
jointly operated mini-hatchery 

and classroom aquariums. 


“We try to convince the youngsters 
that when the baby salmon are re- 
leased into the river, they then must 
do everything possible to make 

sure that the river will be a suitable 
place for these babies to return 

to and spawn future generations,” 
says Rensei Baba, the society's 
business manager. Mr. Baba is also 
the science writer for the Yomiuri 


Shimbun, which has a daily reader- 


ship of more than 9.5 million. Media 
support for this small environmen- 
tal organization has been crucial, 
and is growing. 

Last February, the Yomiuri Shimbun 
and the Setagaya Ward of Tokyo 
jointly sponsored a conference with 
the theme of “getting children in- 
volved in the environment.” The 
stars of this event were speakers 
from the US, Canada, England, 
Austria, the Soviet Union, and (of 
course) Japan . . . most of whom 
were fifth- and sixth-grade students. 


I was able to witness this first gov- 
ernmental involvement and support 
for Come Back Salmon’s efforts. My 
rambunctious students from Everett, 
Washington, suggested to their 
Japanese counterparts that they 
start visiting politicians to request 
much more support. Perhaps this 
small environmental light in Japan 
will begin to glow much brighter 
in the future. s 


A salmon release ceremony on 
the banks of the Tamagawa River 
in Tokyo. 
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Kanji Talk 


Your Mac speaks Japanese! A Japanese 
version of the operating system is avail- 
able for the Macintosh line of computers 
from Apple. This system, called Kanji* 
Talk, displays all system menus, error 
messages and other text in Japanese. 
The system also allows the user to enter 
Japanese text into programs such as 
databases, spreadsheets, and desktop- 
publishing software. Communications 
software for communicating with Jap- 
anese-language host systems is also 
available. 


Aside from the menu being in Japanese, 
the only difference from an English- 
language system is the appearance of a 
small black circle in the top right of the 
dicates tliat keyboard input will be inter- ee = 
cepted and processed for Japanese text. ae. oS 

Since the Japanese writing system con- Utilities 

sists of many more characters than there 

are keys, there is no one-to-one corre- 

spondence between keys and characters. | System view by icon. 

Instead words are described either by 
kana (a Japanese syllabary) or by typing HR 
words in kana which are looked up in a 
dictionary. When the correct characters BA ® #0 File menu in finder. 
have been found, they are displayed in 7 

windows and programs like standard a dee 
English fonts. AAU 3 3W 1 modified systems for 23 other languages, 


When the black circle is clicked with the and a 24th (Korean Hangul) is under 


| development. incheded ote tom ver 
49 | and Cantonese). 


standard English mode; thus the system 
allows the user to switch back and forth ei, FRE A utility program allows the Mac to 
between the two language modes. switch back and forth between mulitple 
The Anal ssinale systems on a single computer. As an ex- 
FARRER... ample, we have developed applications 
ASAAFFVUVE... which allow English-speaking staff at 
a company in Tokyo to use an English- 
aie ot language accounting system on the Mac 
: = while running the standard system. Jap- 
, pine nee anese staff then switch to Kanji Talk to 
prepare bills and mailing. information 
GR -HR from the accounting system in Japanese. 
—! . Both groups of users make spreadsheets 
7 Kanji System SSeS in their own language. Major products 
1.0] such as Excel, 4th Dimension, Hyper- 
rd, nd / e-/ t 
Macil 89.05.15 0:58PMOMM Japanese 
MacWrite Options 90.05.01 8:47 PM Th 
D MicroPhone Preferences MicroPhoner ... 90.08.29 7:31 
© miniwRITER ws 89.02.09 Elemons 
D Mouse Ay 89.01.12 0:32PM 
© Ninja Term 0.961 90.05.01 8:38 is Japanese for “*Chinese 


Ee writing system. ‘‘Kanji’’ comes from the 
File leah Chinese word hanzi, which is the name 


YAF ABM 89.01.12 0:27PM 
D SECard BM 99.01.12 0:33PM Chinese system. 
D Sound 


89.01.12 0:33P Kanji Talk: Operating system for Mac 
Startup Device Y 89.01.12 0:33 PMO Pls, Mac SE, I family of Mocs (ec 


compatible with System Software 6.0.4. 
Part No. MOO8JF. $70 from APDA/Apple 
Utilities stemSwitcher 300/282-2752 (US) 800/637-0029 
(Canada); 408/562-3910 (all others). 


Kanji System 


57388 31 
© G 


2.08: :Clipboard FAR12L0 x 


Gener Scrapbook File System SAS 24L0 24L1 
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The Grass is Greener sy JOHN ELEMANS 


at our own game — business — we like 
to reassure ourselves that “‘we’’ are 
better off than “they’’: their homes 
aren't as nice, everything costs a for- 
tune, they have to work more hours 
than we do. But even by American 
standards, life is rougher for the aver- 
age Jones than it is for the average 
Tanaka, who will be healthier, safer, 


_and live longer. 


From toasters to televisions, refrigera- 
tors to air conditioners, Japanese appli- 
ances are generally newer, of better 
quality, and more energy-efficient. Sixty 
percent more households have CD 
players, and the quality of sound and 
picture in televisions is vastly superior 
to those here. All the Japanese net- 
works have broadcast in stereo for 
years, offering singalong (instruments- 
only on one channel, allowing the viewer 
to sing along without the broadcast 
vocal channel), data transmission (pro- 
grams for computers sent on the second 
channel), multilingual broadcasts (the 
second language on the second chan- 
nel), and broadcasts for the blind (extra 
vocal information on the second chan- 
nel to replace the picture). 

The trivia of modern life — pens, pen- 
cils, binders, cutlery, books, kitchen 
tools, baby goods, office equipment, 
light bulbs, screws, tools, paper, enve- 
lopes, combs, shoelaces, etc. — are 

all better made in Japan. 

Food is of top quality. The average 
produce in American stores is roughly 
equivalent to the quality of produce in 
the damaged-goods bin in a Japanese 
store. The American Heart Foundation 
has found that Japanese eat an almost 
perfect diet, by American standards. 
Japanese live from three to eight 


those we have here. The bathing area 
always has a drained floor. You can 
splash all you like. 

Personal service is better in Japan. In 
the US., the number of errors made 
by banking staff, billing clerks, delivery 
people, store clerks, medical personnel 
— in short, all the people we deal with 
on a daily basis — is simply stunning. 
Each one of their errors costs us time 


_ and frustration. This is not to say that 


none of this occurs in Japan, but on the 
whole, there are more service people 
available who are more polite and 
competent. 


Banking machines in Japan are reliable 
and full-functioned: payments may be 
made to anyone or to other companies, 
newer machines accept coins, accounts 
are updated immediately, bills such as 
rent, utilities and phone can be paid by 
automatic transfer, there is no limit on 
withdrawals, and all companies offer 
payment of salaries by direct deposit. 


Since Japanese companies are required 
to fill out tax returns for their employ- 
ees, most Japanese never see a tax form. 


When tenants and landlords have dis- 
putes, tenants may deposit their rent 
payments with a government office. 
The landlord gets no income until 


Fences from A japanese Touch for Your Garden. 


in major centers. Two-day delivery 
is common countrywide. While Jap- 
anese pay more for mail, the system 
works well. 


New-car purchases include car servicing: 
when the oil needs changing, the car is 
picked up and a loaner left in its place. 
When done, the car is delivered to 
either home or office. In Japan, not 
only do they fill your gas tank and per- 
form the standard set of services, a 
station attendant will stop traffic to 

get you going on your way! 

While the crime rate is definitely under- 
reported in Japan, you stand a much 
greater chance of being robbed, of hav- 
ing your car stolen, and of having your — 
property vandalized in the US. 


Levels of petty criminality (dangerous 
driving, illegal parking, littering, public 
abuse, threats of violence, illegal noise 
levels, pollution) and petty antisocial 
behavior (butting into line, failing to put 
library books back properly, turning 
music up loud, talking in theaters, ter- 
rorizing others with dogs) are much 
higher here than in Japan. 

Taken alone, these details of daily life 
may seem trivial, but all together they 
allow a Tanaka to enjoy a better quality 
of life than a Jones. m 
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~Murray Bookchin: 


DEFENDING 
THE EARTH AND 


BURYING THE 
HATCHET 


BY MURRAY BOOKCHIN AND DAVE FOREMAN 


have been a social activist for over 55 
years. | was on the ecological frontlines as 
far back as 1952. At that time I opposed 
the use of pesticides and additives in food. 
I campaigned against nuclear testing and 
fallout in 1954. Since then, I have been ac- 
tive in anti-nuke alliances and, more recent- 
ly, I've helped start a continent-wide Left 
Green Network that works within the Green 
Committees of Correspondence. My goal has 
long been to help build a genuinely radical 
North American Green movement that will 
harmonize the relationships between soci- 
ety and the biosphere and between human 
beings. 

I also have had a long and vital concern with 
ecological philosophy and social theory. I 
don't think it is possible to overestimate the 
value of thinking clearly and creatively about 
defending the earth. We need ideas, good 
ideas, to guide our activist work. 


I urge people: when you feel that you want 
to be critical of my ideas — and I think that 
you should be — please read my writings, 
enough to make a responsible assessment 
and criticism. If people do, they will discover 
that besides having been a labor organizer 
in foundries and auto plants, besides hav- 
ing been a revolutionary leftist for over 55 
years, I share a good deal of the ecological 
state of mind of my conservation friends 
in Earth First!. Does that surprise people? 
Frankly, I see eye to eye with the activists at 
Earth First! on a number of things. In many 
ways, I think they and David Foreman are 
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left end of the American envi- 
ronmental movement bas receiv- 
ed minute attention in the alter- 
native press since 1987. When 
two of the main protagonists — 
social ecologist Murray Book- 
chin and Earth First! spokes- 
person Dave Foreman — got 
together and discovered that they 
shared a lot of common ground, 
it was scarcely reported. Their 
November, 1989 meeting, in 
New York City, was sponsored 
by the Learning Alliance. ° 
Their complete discussion will 
be published soon by South End 
Press. Thanks to the ever-alert 
Stephanie Mills for bringing 
this historical moment to our 
attention. 

Murray Bookchin's recent books 


of Social Ecology (Black Rose 
Books). Dave Foreman's The 
Big Outside (co-authored with 
Howie Wolke) was reviewed in 
our last issue. His Confessions 
of an Eco-Warrior will be pub- 
lished by Crown Books in Feb- 
ruary. Last August, Foreman 
announced bis departure on 
friendly terms from Earth First!. 

—Richard Nilsen 


from 494 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10012. | 


doing a wonderful job. I feel a very keen sym- 
pathy for their many direct-action campaigns 
to protect wilderness. They are not terrorists, 
as the FBI would have you believe. They are 
doing important work, work I support. 


People should also know something about — 
me which may not be obvious irom my 
writings. The fact is, I am a wilderiess freak. 
I've been to almost every national forest and 
every national park from the Olympics to the 
Smokeys. I’ve picked up the Appalachian 
Trail as far north as Vermont, and as far 
south as the Carolinas. I've hiked it every- 
where in between. 


Some of the greatest moments in my life have 
occurred hiking deep into forest areas in 
winter, alone, where if I so much as sprain- 
ed my ankle I would freeze to death. My 
greatest regret right now is that I can no 
longer hike in the wilderness due to a very 
severe case of osteo-arthritis. I have to be a 
more distant admirer now. I would physically 
stand shoulder to shoulder with everyone in 
Earth First! to defend the wilderness if I 
could. There is no opposition between David 
Foreman and me on this, none whatsoever! 
Our society has got to learn to live in peace 
with this planet, with the rest of the bio- 
sphere. Earth First! and I are in complete 
agreement on this fundamental point. The 
entire world of life, including those few but 
wonderful wild places that remain, must be 
protected. Indeed, wilderness areas must 
be expanded. 


I also agree that we need to promote a ra- 
tional solution to the human population 
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Murray Bookchin and 
Dave Foreman (seated) at 
the conclusion of their 
discussion in New York 


problem. The world’s human population 
needs to be brought into a workable equili- 
brium with the ‘‘carrying capacity’’ of the 
planet. Sooner or later, the mindless proli- 
feration of human beings will have to be 
dealt with. However, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we first clearly identify what we 
mean by ‘‘overpopulation’’ and terms like 
“carrying capacity.’’ 

This is where the thinking of some deep 
ecologists frightens me. We need an under- 
standing of the problem that has nothing to 
do with gas chambers and racism. I know 
what it means to face the brunt of a pop- 
ulation-controi problem. All my relatives in 
Europe are dead.. They were murdered in 
the Nazi holocaust. They were slaughtered 
in the name of a population problem. For 
Hitler, the world was overpopulated if one 
Jew was left alive or if one Slav was left alive. 


I’ve never believed that people in Earth First! 
are fascists. I am afraid, however, of certain 
positions and statements, the tendency of 
which reminds me of things I heard fifty 
years ago when there was a worldwide fascist 
movement that used ‘‘naturalistic’’ Mal- 
thusian arguments to justify racist popu- 
lation-control policies. This abuse of the 
‘‘overpopulation’’ issue is not just a distant 
historical worry, either. The abuse of the 
population issue is ongoing. 

I ask everyone in the ecology movement to 
please be careful about the population prob- 
lem. This is a hot issue; a very hot issue. 
Don't kid yourselves about the objectives of 
many of those who talk of population con- 


ONE of the 
problems with this 
asocial, ‘‘species- 
centered’’ way of 
thinking is that it 
blames the victim. 
Let's face it, when 
you say a black kid 
in Harlem is as 
much to blame for 
the ecological crisis 
as the president 
of Exxon, you are 
slandering one and 
letting the other 
off the hook. 
—Murray Bookchin 


City, November 1989. 


trol. I went through the thirties. We paid the 
price of sixty million lives back then as the 
result of a racist, imperialist war and mass- 
extermination policy. This sort of thing is 
not radical ecology. We have to explore this 
matter carefully and respect the very reason- 
able fears of women and people of color who 
have been victimized by population-control 
programs in the past. 

The ultimate moral appeal of Earth First! is 
that it urges us to safeguard the natural world 
from our ecologically destructive societies, 
that is, in some sense, from ourselves. But 
who is this ‘‘us’’ from whom the living world 
has to be protected? 


All too often we are told by liberal environ- 
mentalists, and not a few deep ecologists, 
that it is ‘‘we’’ as a species or, at least, ‘‘we"’ 
as an amalgam of ‘‘anthropocentric’’ indi- 
viduals who are responsible for the break- 
down of the web of life. 


One of the problems with this asocial, ‘‘spe- 
cies-centered’’ way of thinking, of course, is 
that it blames the victim. Let's face it, when 
you say a black kid in Harlem is as much to 
blame for the ecological crisis as the presi- 
dent of Exxon, you are slandering one and 
letting the other off the hook. Such talk 
makes grassroots coalition-building next to 
impossible. Oppressed people know that hu- 
manity is hierarchically organized around 
complicated divisions that are ignored only 
at their peril. Black people know this well 
when they confront whites. The poor know 
this well when they confront the wealthy. 
The Third World knows it well when it con- 
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fronts the First World. Women know it well 
when they confront patriarchal males. The 
tadical ecology movement needs to know 
it too. ; 


All this loose talk of ‘‘we’’ masks the reality 
of social power and social institutions. It 
masks the fact that the social forces that are 
tearing down the planet are the same social 
forces which threaten to degrade women, 
people of color, workers, and ordinary citi- 
zens. It masks the fact that there is a his- 
torical tie-in between the way people deal 
with each other as social beings and the way 
they treat the rest of nature. It masks the fact 
that our ecological problems are fundamen- 
tally social problems requiring fundamental 
social change. That is what I mean by social 
ecology. 

The ecology movement will get nowhere un- 
less it understands that the human species 
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is no less a product of natural evolution than 
blue-green algae, whales, and bears. To con- 
ceptually separate human beings and soci- 
ety from nature by viewing humanity as an 
inherently unnatural force in the world leads, 
philosophically, either to an anti-nature an- 
thropocentrism or a misanthropic aversion 
to the human species. 


We are part of nature, a product of a long 
evolutionary journey. These remarkable evo- 
lutionary powers present us with an enor- 
mous moral responsibility. We can contribute 
to the diversity, fecundity, and richness of 
the natural world — what I call ‘first nature’’ 
— more consciously, perhaps, than any other 
animal. Or, our societies — ‘‘second nature’’ 
— can exploit the whole web of life and tear 
down the planet in a rapacious, cancerous 
manner. 


The future that awaits the world of life de- 
pends ultimately upon the kind of society or 
‘‘second nature’’ we create. This probably af- 
fects, more than any other single factor, how 
we interact with and intervene in biological 
or ‘‘first nature.’’ And make no mistake 
about it, the future of ‘‘first nature,’ the 
primary concern of conservationists, is de- 
pendent on the results of this interaction. 
The central problem we face today is that the 
social evolution of ‘‘second nature’ has 
taken a wrong turn. Society is poisoned. It 
has been poisoned for thousands of years, 
since before the Bronze Age. It has been 
warped by rule by the elders’ patriarchy, by 
warriors, by hierarchies of all sorts which 
have led to the current situation of a world 
threatened by competitive, nuclear-armed 
nation-states and a phenomenally destruc- 
tive corporate capitalist system in the West 
and an equally ecologically destructive, 
though now crumbling, bureaucratic-state 
capitalist system in the East. | 
We need to create an ecologically oriented 
society out of the present anti-ecological one. 
If we can change the direction of our civiliza- 
tion's social evolution, human beings can 
assist in the creation of a truly ‘‘free nature,’’ 
where all of our human traits — intellectual, 
communicative, and social — are placed at 
the service of natural evolution to conscious- 
ly increase biotic diversity, diminish suffer- 
ing, foster the further evolution of new and 
ecologically valuable life-forms, and reduce 
the impact of disastrous accidents or the 
harsh effects of mere change. Our species, 
gifted by the creativity of natural evolution, 
could play the role of nature rendered self- 
conscious. 


I believe that there is much common ground 
between Dave Foreman and myself. Dave's 
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on the front line on this question and de- 
setves, together with the rest of Earth First!, 


our full support, especially now when they 
are under attack by the FBI. 


We cannot let the FBI get away with paint- 
ing the radical ecology movement as terror- 
ist. I've been involved in radical direct-action 
politics all my life. 1 know what it is like to 
be attacked by the FBI. I know what a bunch 
of lunatics they are. People seriously work- 
ing to defend the earth will soon find them- 
selves going up against powerful utilities, 
large corporations, private detective agencies, 
local police departments, and the FBI. 

I think that many of the political differences 
between Dave and myself are complemen- 
tary. Dave and the Earth Firstlers work on 
preserving the wilderness; others (like my- 
self) are trying to create a new grassroots 
municipal politics, a new cooperative eco- 
nomics, a new pattern of science and tech- 
nology. We need to learn that we are different 
aspects of a single movement. [ 


Oe 


agree with everything Murray said, and 
feel like I should just sit down. Agreeing 
with Murray might seem a little strange for 
someone who started their political career 
as a college freshman in 1964 campaigning 
for Barry Goldwater. Yet, I do. I really do. 


In the early seventies I was working as a mule 
packer and horseshoer up in northern New 
Mexico and getting more and more concern- 
ed about what was happening to the national 
forests up there. Finally, I decided to go back 
to Albuquerque and try to get a graduate 
degree in biology and get involved in the 
conservation movement. I ended up drop- 


ping out of grad school by the middle of the © 


first semester and I have been a professional 
rabble-rouser conservationist ever since. 


I first went to work for The Wilderness Soci- 
ety as their Southwest representative early 
in 1973 for $250 a month and I slowly work- 
ed my way up until I went to Washington, 
DC, in the late seventies to be chief lobbyist. 


After going through the Carter administra- | 


tion process, where we got lobbied more 


than we lobbied them, and where it seem- © 


ed like the more influence and access we 
had, the more we compromised, a number 
of us began to ask what had happened to the 
environmental movement. Environmental 


groups were becoming indistinguishable 


THE greatest 
strength and ac- 
complishment of 
Earth First! has 
been our ability 
to redefine the 
parameters of the 
national environ- 


mental debate. 
We have allowed 


the Sierra Club 
and other groups 
to take stronger 
positions than they 
would have before. 
and yet appear to 
be more moderate 


than ever. 
—Dave Foreman 


from the corporations they were supposed- 
ly fighting. I guess if you organize yourself 
like a corporation, you begin to think like 
a corporation. 


Several of us who worked for The Wilderness 
Society, the Sierra Club, and Friends of the 
Earth began talking about sparking a fun- 
damentalist revival within the environmen- 
tal movement. We wanted to get back to the 
basics of John Muir and Aldo Leopold. So 
on a camping trip in the desert in Mexico, 
we decided it was time to quit talking about 
how bad things had gotten and actually do 
something about it. 


So we started Earth First!. Maybe we were 
all just going through an early midlife cri- 
sis. I don’t know. We sure had fun lowering 
a banner down the front of Glen Canyon 
Dam, making it look like it had cracked. 
That was one of our first actions. We were 
kicking up our heels a bit and playing the 
coyvie of the environrnental movement. We 
tried to do things with a sense of humor. 
Lord knows most of the social-change move- 
ment in this country lacks a sense of humor. 


The greatest strength and accomplishment 
of Earth First! has been our ability to re- 
define the parameters of the national envi- 
ronmental debate. Back at the beginning of 
the Reagan administration, the Sierra Club 
was being called radical extremists. Well, we 
in Earth First! put an end to all that. 


Back in those days, there was a spectrum of 
debate with the rape-the-land artists over at 
one end and the ‘‘Big Ten’’ environmental 
organizations over at the other. Yet, in an 
attempt to be credible, proper, and respect- 
able, the conservationists kept moving over 
towards the rape-the-land artists before we 
ever even opened our mouths. The eventual 
result, of course, was a narrowing of the spec- 
trum of debate, a narrowing that favored the 
big industry developers. So, we in Earth First! 
tried to create some space on the far end of 
the spectrum for a radical environmentalist 
perspective. And as a result of our staking 
out the position of unapologetic, uncom- 
promising wilderness lovers with a bent for 
monkeywrenching and direct action, I think, 
we have allowed the Sierra Club and other 
groups to actually take stronger positions 
than they would have before and yet appear 
to be more moderate than ever. What's dif- 


-ferent now is that they are compared to us. 


I think that the role of an avant-garde group 
is to throw out ideas that are objected to as 
absurd or ridiculous at first but which end 
up trickling into the mainstream and becom- 
ing more accepted over time. We were the 
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first people to talk about the preservation of 
all old-growth forests. Before us, no main- 
stream conservation groups were even talk- 
ing about old growth. We were the first peo- 
ple to really bring direct action to rain-forest 
campaigns. 

I have no absolute, total, and complete an- 
swer to the worldwide ecological crisis we are 
in. My path is not the right path. It’s the path 
that works for me. I think there are dozens 
of other approaches and ideas that we will 
need in order to solve the crisis we're in right 
now. We need that kind of diversity within 
our movement. In Earth First!, we have tend- 
ed to specialize in what we're good at: wil- 
derness preservation and endangered spe- 
cies. That doesn’t mean the other issues 
aren't important. Hell, I’ve been arrested 
six times standing in front of bulidozers, or 
logging trucks, or otherwise fighting giant 
corporations that are trying to destroy our 
national parks and our national forests. | 
think my book Ecodefense: A Field Guide to 
Monkeywrenching (WE Ecolog p. 107) is prob- 
ably one of the most effective little anticapi- 
talist tracts ever written. I know we are talk- 
ing radical, anticapitalist social change here. 
One problem I've had in getting the fullness 
of my message out comes from my impa- 
tience at seeing eco-catastrophe going on all 


around me while so many of those on the 
Left who are always talking about social 
justice don’t seem to even see the problem 
or care about other species. Let’s face it: right 
now we're in the greatest extinction crisis 
in the entire three-and-a-half-billion-year 
history of life on this planet. 


I am deeply concerned about what is hap- 
pening to peopie all over the world. Yet, un- 
like much of the Left, I'm also very concern- 
ed with what's happening to a million other 
species on the planet whe haven't asked for 
this eco-catastrophe to happen to them. And 
I have a connection that is very fundamen- 
tal and very passionate with those other 
species. I feel a real kinship with them, as 
well as members of my own species. And I 
think, as Murray pointed out, that it’s very 
difficult to separate the two concerns. Or, at 
least, it should be. Regardless of what our 
emphasis is, regardless of whether it’s goose 
music that plays a symphony to us, or the 
diversity of people in a vibrant place like 
New York City that plays a symphony to us, 
I think we have to recognize that we are on 
the same side. 

Unfortunately for me, when you see this kind 
of eco-crisis all around you and you react to 
it, and you begin to suggest some of the 
things that may happen if we don’t wise up 


‘ 
t 
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We are all 


engaged in a 
battle for life 
against profit. We 
are engaged in a 
struggle for a life 
of egalitarianism 
instead of a life 


—Dave Foreman 


and change our way of living on this planet, 
your ideas may come out as though you're 
welcoming some of those things. It may 
come out as though you're saying ‘‘ought”’ 
instead of ‘‘is.’’ I think the problem of the 
Cassandra is to try to make it very clear that 
you re predicting certain things because you 
don't want them to happen, because you 
want people to wake up. It’s not that you’re 
chortling over any suffering. You are com- 
passionate. You are concerned. You're on the 
side of all the people who are the victims of 
multinational imperialism around the world. 
That probably hasn't come out as clearly as 
it should have in my discussions to date of 
ecological problems. But it is very real to 
me, and I’m very concerned about it. 


We are all engaged in a battle for life against 
profit. We are engaged in a struggle for a life 
of egalitarianism instead of a life of greed and 
imperialism. We have the same enemies. We 
are fighting the same battle, regardless of 
what we emphasize. Gifford Pinchot, the 
founder of the United States Forest Service, 
said there are only two things on earth, peo- 
ple and natural resources. I think Donald 
Trump and George Bush would amend that 
by saying there's only one thing on earth, 
natural resources. Ordinary people become 
just another ‘‘natural resource’ to the big 


In May, 1990, a car-bomb explosion 
nearly killed Earth First! organizer 
Judi Bari, second from the right. 
Who was behind that blast has 
been the subject of much specula- 
tion: In the three-way split between 
owners, workers and environmen- 
talists, the most worrisome devel- 


on the far right is an unidentified 
Earth Firstler wearing a regular 
clenched-fist Earth First! shirt. 

_ In April, six weeks before the 
bombing, on the occasion of a 
local Earth First! chapter's public 
repudiation of the controversial 
tactic of tree-spiking (because it 


opment for the timber companies might injure millworkers), Bari 
would be the kind of alliance be- was quoted in the press as saying, 
tween the other two groups that ‘‘The real conflict is not between 
this photo demonstrates. | us and the timber workers, it is 

It was taken January 11, 1990 in between the timber corporations 


the small Northern California 
lumber town of Samoa, at a pro- 


and our entire community.’ 
For an analogous situation, con: 


test against Louisiana-Pacific’s sider Martin Luther King. As long 
plan to cut labor costs by closing _as civil rights was his issue, he was 
the local mill and moving it to threatened but not harmed. When 
Mexico. The unidentified mill- he began to connect the economic 
worker's wife on the left is wearing _ plight of American blacks with 

an Earth First! tee-shirt with an the war in Vietnam, his end came 
international slash symbol stuck quickly. When King was shot in 
over the logo. Next to her is an un- Memphis, he was there in support 
identified officer of the local union. of a union activity — a strike by 
Bari is wearing an International black garbagemen. 

Workers of the World tee-shirt, and , —Richard Nilsen 


imperial man. Murray is right. It’s one fight. 
I must say, however, that for all my intellec- 
tual understanding of imperialism, it was 
directly encountering the repressive power 
of the FBI and doing a little time in federal 
custody that really brought home to me the | 


. feality of people's suffering thoughout the 


world. I woke up on May 30, 1989, and there 
were three guys with bulletproof vests and 
drawn .357 magnums standing around the 
bed. Of course, I started thinking about 
some of the FBI attacks on the Black Pan- 
thers, like the FBI/Chicago police murder of 
Fred Hampton, who was shot in his apart- 
ment while he lay asleep in bed. I fully ex- 
pected bullets to start coming my way. But 
as I am a nice, middle-class honky male, they 
can’t get away with that stuff quite as easily 
as they could with Fred, or with all the native 
people on the Pine Ridge Reservation back 
in the early seventies. So they just dragged 
me out of bed. They let me put on a pair of 
shorts, and they hauled me outside. 


I did not know what I was being arrested for 
until six hours later. The FBI had spent three 
years and two million dollars trying to frame 
a bunch of people in Earth First!, and try- 
ing to create a conspiracy to damage govern- 
ment property. They infiltrated Earth First! 
groups with informers and agents provoca- 
teurs seeking to entrap people into illegal 
activities; they amassed 500 hours of tape 
recordings of our meetings, our personal 
conversations, and our phone calls; they 
broke into our houses and offices; and they 
tried to intimidate numerous ecology acti- 
vists in several states by agent interrogations 
and grand jury investigations. 


The three unarmed people who were arrest- 
ed for standing at the base of a power-line 
tower in the desert were surrounded by some 
50 armed FBI agents on foot, horseback, and 
in two helicopters. Mind you, the three en- 
vironmentalists were driven to the site by an 
undercover FBI agent who had infiltrated 
Earth First!. The whole escapade was large- 
ly his idea. He was the one talking about 
explosives. 


Back in the seventies, the FBI issued a memo 
to all their field offices, telling them that 
when you are trying to break up a dissident 
group, don’t worry if you have any evidence 
or facts. Just go in, make a big arrest, make 
wild charges, have a press conference, and 
that’s what the media's going to pick up. 
That's the news story. The damage to the 
group is done. You can always drop the 
charges against them later. That’s no prob- 
lem; it almost invariably gets less attention 
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Earth First! blockaders 
Helen Matthews, Mike 


Roselle, and Daniel Barron 


at the Hobson Horn sale, 


Siskiyou National Forest, 


Oregon (April 1987). 


A bulldozer 

is the earth, 
transmogrified 
into a monster 
destroying itself. 
By monkey- 
wrenching, 

you liberate 

a bulldozer’s 
dharma nature 
and return it 
to the earth. 
—Dave Foreman 


in the press. The big lie that the FBI pushed 
at their press conference the day after the 
arrests was that we were a bunch of terror- 
ists consipiring to cut the power lines into 
the Palo Verde and Diablo Canyon nuclear 
facilities in order to cause a nuclear melt- 
down and threaten public health and safety. 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
was formed just after the Palmer raids, was 
set up from the very beginning to inhibit in- 
ternal political dissent. They rarely go after 
criminals. They're a thought police. And let's 
face it, that’s what the whole government is. 
Foreman’s first law of government reads that 
the purpose of the State, and all its constitu- 
ent elements, is the defense of an entrenched 
economic elite and philosophic orthodoxy. 
In this case, I think the U.S. government has 
made a major tactical mistake, because even 
the usually compliant mass media isn't buy- 
ing their story. I’m very hopeful we're going 
to overcome this. Though we will undoubt- 
edly be hearing more from the FBI in the 
future. 


I think there is no reason, divine or other- 
wise, why human beings, unless they wake 
up, will not make themselves extinct. There 
is a great deal of madness around us. Julian 
Simon, for example, is a Republican econ- 
omist who said recently that there really 
are no limits to economic growth because, 
after all, we'll soon be able to change any 
element into any other element. Therefore, 
the supply of copper is restrained only by the 
entire weight of the universe. I can't even 
begin to talk to somebody like that. I mean, 


we aren't only speaking a different language, 
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we're living on different planets in different 
dimensions. 

It's that kind of common madness that I 
think is profoundly irrational. I talk a lot 
about being non-rational, about using all 
sides of my brain, including the good old 
reptilian cortex back here. But I think there 
is nothing more rational, nothing more sen- 
sible than trying to keep in mind what Aldo 
Leopold called the first rule of intelligent 
tinkering: save all the pieces. We aren't sav- 
ing all the pieces. Species and whole habitats 
are being destroyed at a rate unparalleled in 
the earth’s history. It is as if we are going 
through a complicated Swiss watch with a 
bulldozer right now. 


My own response to this situation is a sort 
of weird, spooky twist on Zen Buddhism. I 
don't believe in reforming the system any 
more. I believe in monkeywrenching it, 
thwarting it, and helping it to fall on its face 
by using its own stored energy against itself. 
And when people talk to me about the de- 
struction of property, about the evils of 
destroying bulldozers, all I can say is that a 
bulldozer is made out of iron ore. It’s part 
of the earth. A bulldozer is the earth, trans- | 
mogrified into a monster destroying itself. 
By monkeywrenching, you liberate a bull- 
dozer’s dharma nature and return it to 
the earth. 


As I see it, Murray and I, atheists that we 
both probably are, are trying in various ways 
to help industrial civilization find its own 
dharma nature, and become an egalitarian, 
tribal society that respects people and re- 
spects the earth once again. = 
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It’s right there on the first page: ‘This 
book does not pretend to be objective or 
dispassionate about the radical environ- 
mental movement.’’ Which is only fair, 
since the author once worked for the 
Earth First! Journal. Biases accounted 
for, this is a very readable history of the 
events and ideas of radical environmen- 
talism’s first decade. And it’s not just. 
about the American group Earth First!; 
the record covers the globe, from the 

‘ Sea Shepherd Society’s antiwhaling 
raid on Reykjavik, to the Big Scrub rain- 
forest protests near Terania Creek, 
Australia. 


Even more interesting is the examination 
of the philosophical arguments underpin- 
ning these direct acts of civil disobedience. 
To anyone who may have questions 
about motives, Manes makes a convinc- 
ing case that these ain’t no vandals, and 
this issue — which he refers to as ‘‘bio- 
logical meltdown’’ — is not about to go 
away. For what's being grappled with 
_ here is really one of the oldest of all 
questions: what is man’s proper place 
in the universe? From Kant to Marcuse, 
Manes includes the historical trail. He 
also examines the positions of contem- 
porary critics from all sides of the 
political spectrum. Some of his opinions 
will fuel the ongoing debate, but in a sub- 
ject area that too often gets hopelessly 
abstruse, his writing remains cogent. 
—Richard Nilsen 


Les Moore entered the picture again at 
this point, driving a Plumley Company 


truck with five crew members. While a 
sheriff’s deputy looked on, Moore began 
pushing Foreman back, going faster and 
faster until Foreman slipped and went 
down under the truck. Holding on to the 
bumper, Foreman seriously injured his leg 
as he was dragged over the rough road 
Moore jumped out of the truck and shouted 
at the prostrate environmentalist, ‘You 
dirty communist bastard! Why don’t you 
go back to Russia?’’ ’’But, Les, I’m a regis- 
tered Republican,’ was Foreman’s reply, 
which at the time was true. 


Under present law a timber company can 
purchase the trees in an old-growth forest, 
cut them down (often at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense), and leave the forest biome so 
disrupted that the animal and plant com- 
munities it previously supported perish or 
migrate. Erosion may make local streams 
unsuitable for the spawning of salmon and 
therefore affect the scutatead chain hun- 
dreds of miles away. . . . All this is totally 
legal. In contrast, those who try to pre- 
serve the forest by spiking the trees are 
guilty of vandalism under present law. If 
there is something slightly absurd about 

a scenario in which those who want to 
destroy a forest can accuse those trying to 
preserve it of property damage, it is an 
absurdity we may no longer be able to 
afford. The notion that the world is an 
assemblage of interchangeable resources 
to be sold to the highest bidder may satis- 
fy the nostalgia for 1950s-style endless 


growth, but it is belied by the gravity of 
the environmental crisis we face. The 
world is a web of interdependent living 
communities, not a department store. 

Most animal rights activists and radical 
environmentalists have found nough 
intellectual overlap to be able to work 
together on environmental concerns. This 
alliance apparently made the F.. think it 
was necessary to sow dissension between 
the two groups by sending a letter to the 
journal Earth First! in March 1989 that 
purported to be froin a radical environ- 
mentalist and that called on Earth Firstlers 
to poison wild horses and burros, a position 
that touches perversely upon an important 
ecological concern (horses and burros are 
introduced species to the Americas) butis 
unacceptable to animal rights advocates. 


Green Rage 

Christopher Manes, 1990; 291 pp. 
$18.95 ($20.45 postpaid) from 
Little, Brown & Co., 200 West Street, 


Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Hayduke Lives! 


Fifteen years after publishing The Monkey 
Wrench Gang and one year after his 
death, Edward Abbey has left us with a 
posthumous sequel. Considering the 
author’s circumstance (the book was 
written while Abbey was dying) and the 
story's optimistic ending, it is a gift to 
anyone concerned with rerouting the in- 
dustrial juggemaut of late-20th-century 
civilization. 

Hayduke Lives! 

Edward Abbey, 1990; 308 pp. 

$18.95 ($20.45 postpaid) from 

Little, Brown & Co., 200 West Street, 

Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


Everything you love to hate about Abbey 


the redneck, bad-boy philosopher is here 


in the final work — asinine macho pos- 
turing, hopeless stereotyping, and his 
intense dislike of (essentially) anyone 
unlike himself. But there is humanity and 
humor driving the hatred and anger; 
Abbey’s description of two overweight 
Mormons attempting to make baby num- 
ber twelve, while an ultraviolet bug- 
zapper kills insects outside their bedroom 
window, is a short comic masterpiece. 
—Richard Nilsen 
SYN-FUELS GO HOME. EURO-TRASH GO 
HOME. BACK TO BRUSSELS WITH GOLIATH. 
SAVE OUR GRAND CANYON. WHOSE 
LAND IS THIS ANYHOW? 


The-banners flew, the flags rustled, the 
paper placards aoe and popped and 
crackled, held aloft by proud little boys 
and pigtailed bright-eyed brave little girls. 
The messages, however, would not appear 
on your home viewing screen. Why not? 
Because the ‘’media,’”’ though invited, had 


once again failed to appear. Why? Such 


decisions are made discreetly, quietly, by a 


few important people meeting on the golf 
course, in the boardroom, at lunch in the 


Brown Palace in Denver, at the Biltmore in 


Phoenix. A few brief phone calls to the 
appropriate TV, radio and newspaper 
bureau chiefs settled the matter. After all, 
some events make worthy news and some 
do not. Another orderly protest demon- 
stration against racial segregation in South 
Africa, for example, comfortably carried 
out on the campus of Berkeley or Stanford 
or Harvard or Yale ten thousand miles 
away, troubles no one, causes no embar- 
rassment to anybody, allows all involved to 
look good, feel virtuous, risk nothing. But 
let a bunch of hairy redneck rabble in 
some wasteland western American state 
interpose their living bodies between the 
industrial megamachine and a little patch 
of free country, open space, old-growth 
forest, natural nature, wildland and wild- 
life, and the horror runs deep through the 
hierarchy of upper management. That kind 
of subversion (non-commercial) cannot be 
accepted; will not (anti-business) be toler- 
ated; has to (pro-populist) be most severely 
punished both legally and — in so far as 
possible — illegally; and last but categor- 
ically imperative, shall not be encouraged 
in any form. As in any well-ordered oli- 
garchy, not only the event itself must be 
suppressed but all news of it as well. 


Therefore the ‘‘media’’ did not appear. 
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The Simple Act of Planting a Tree 


This is as much a book about organiza- 
tional and motivational skills and fund- 
raising as it is about tree planting. The 
subject is urban forestry, and the folks at 
TreePeople in los Angeles have been at 
it since the early seventies. Their most 
notable achievement was planting a 
million trees in LA in time for the ‘84 
Olympic Games. Trees in cities don’t 
make it without people to protect them, 
so urban forests are really a living em- 
bodiment of community spirit. This book 
replaces the earlier Planter’s Guide 
to the Urban Forest, and is filled with 
those niggly details most people over- 
look when they write how-to books. The 
degree of organizational transparency 
documented here makes it worthwhile for 
anyone involved with a volunteer group. 
—Richard Nilsen 


The best time to plant a tree was twenty 

years ago. The second best time is now. 
—Anonymous 

Environmental restoration 

It doesn’t matter how you do it, but creating 

your vision can be the most powerful part 

of your entire project, and it deserves a lot 

of respect. If you’ve never taken anything 

past the good-idea stage, try this. 


Think about the project and envision it as 
complete. Examine all the elements as they 
would be if the project were finished. Spend 
some time savoring those images. Now 
work backwards. Build a bridge back to 
the present. From the point of completion 
back, at every phase, see if you can see 
who is doing what and what resources or 
tools are being used. Without limiting your- 
self by wondering how you can afford it, 


process. 


The Simple Act 
of PlantingaTree — 
TreePeople with 

Andy and Katie Lipkis 

1990; 240 pp. 


$12.95 ($14.70 postpaid) from 
Jeremy Tarcher, 5858 Wilshire Blvd./ 
Suite 200, Los Angeles, CA 90036 
(or Whole Earth Access) 


list the kinds of people and resources you 
envision you'll need. As the vision unfolds, 
ask yourself, ‘How might we do that?’’ 
Limiting thoughts will 

come up, but don’t 
let them stand in 
the way of this 


The Simple Act of Ignoring the Obvious: 
Tree-Planting Con 


MEAN NO DISRESPECT TO THE USEFUL 
book reviewed above. TreePeople’s Andy Lip- 
kis is one of those rare individuals who had a 
flash of inspiration long ago and has remained 


true to his vision. 


BY RICHARD NILSEN 


goals from being implemented one more time. If they 
had failed, and been forced to produce cars that got 
better mileage, that one change would likely have 
kept more carbon out of the atmosphere than will 
be soaked up by all the trees Americans will plant 


My problem is not with the book, but with what is 
sticking onto it. Specifically, a little decal glued onto 
the cover that says ‘‘FREE Tree Seed coupon included 
— GEO" — as in GEO, the new car from General 
Motors. Here’s the biggest U.S. automaker hitching 
a ride, attempting to paint its cars green before our 
very eyes. The same corporation that lobbied suc- 
cessfully last summer to keep the auto fuel-efficiency 
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from now to the year 2000. _ 


TreePeople have been out there planting trees since 
way before global warming and carbon budgets 
were even the issues. What got Andy Lipkis started 
on his life's work wasn't carbon dioxide, it was car- 
bon monoxide — that and the other pollutants of 
automobile exhaust that were killing off the forests 
around the summer camp he'd attended in the moun- 
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The Organizing Process 
| Create your vision. | 


Develop | i 
a group; 
identify and 
set goals: for | .. 
a project. 


Notify officials of your idea é 
and ask for assistance. 


Establish good working 
relationships with: 
property owners; 
city, county, or 
company officials; 
and tree experts. 
J 
Define the project: 
choose a practical site, 
develop a timeline 
Ly for the project, 
get necessary permissions, 
select species, 
consider maintenance needs, 
define what's needed 
to get the job done. 


| Organize and accomplish 
the planting. 


Plan for and follow through 
with maintenance. 


| Pull in help if you get stuck. | 


Children love tree plantings, and the experience can stay with them for the rest of their lives. Some 


of our most successful plantings have involved schools and kids. 

Kids will probably have no difficulty carrying light buckets to help with watering. You can also try 
having them dig holes for trees by taking turns at the shovel. Most children love to sort, so have 
them count, sort, and pile shovels and other safe, lightweight tools. 


tains back of Los Angeles. Granted, urban tree 
planting by volunteers can produce positive social 
and political consequences. But each of us would 
make a vastly greater impact on the problem of at- 
mospheric carbon if we forgot all about planting 
trees and instead figured out how to get to and from 
work on a bus or a bike instead of in a car. 


“Will tree-planting efforts distract attention from 
the issue of deforestation and atmospheric emis- 
sions?’’ asks Jacob Sigg, President of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the California Native Plant Society. 
Global Releaf's goal of planting one hundred million 
trees this decade, and our grandstanding President’s 
proposal to plant a billion trees each year, worry 
Sigg, who adds, ‘‘There is a risk that ecosystems can 
be damaged by well-intentioned efforts.’’ 


If tree planting versus the Greenhouse Effect is the 
new game, what are the underlying assumptions? 
Sigg identifies three: that enough trees can be planted 


to make a ‘‘measurable difference in atmospheric 
CO,,’’ that the source of the problem — fossil-fuel 
combustion and forest depletion — will be addressed 
and reversed in the near future, and that ‘‘no damage 
will be done to the environment by the remedy.’’ 


Strategies for maximizing carbon storage by trees 
can immediately become troublesome if your in- 
terest is native species. Sigg worries about proposals 
like altering the species composition of forests, 
planting only fast-growing species or strains, in- 
creasing tree density, and eliminating shrubs. (On 
this issue, the TreePeople book contains these two. 
caveats: ‘‘If you're planting in a natural area, use 
only natives’’ and ‘‘Don't introduce exotic species 
in forests or undeveloped urban areas.’’) To those 
who advocate planting forests on all available open 
space, Sigg responds, ‘‘Planting trees ‘wherever you 
can’ sends chills down my spine.’’ It may be that the 
unintended consequence is our civilization’s most 
lasting invention. = 
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Now that our nation’s fiscal 
crisis has moved beyond the 


lip-reading stage, consider this 
question: Could taxes be more 


than just a necessary evil? 


Here is one creative alterna- 


tive, from the author of Eco- 


topia and Ecotopia Emerging. 


This proposal originally ap- 


peared in The Elmwood News- 
letter (P. O. Box 5705, Berkeley, 
CA 94705). 

—Richard Nilsen 
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AN WE INVENT 

feedback signals that 

will significantly 

reduce industrial 

societies’ impacts 

on the biosphere 
without waiting for catastrophic 
signals from Nature? Such signals 
might be political, cultural, tech- 
nical, or economic. Fitful attempts 
have been made in the past two de- 
cades to apply the first three of these. 
Public consciousness, through the 
work of an indefatigable environ- 
mental movement, has undoubtedly 
been raised, but so far without no- 
table consequences for our impact 
on the biosphere. In a recent review 
of the actual achievements of the 
US environmental movement, Barry 
Commoner noted that only two qual- 
ify as truly substantial: the prohi- 
bition of DDT, which has brought 
numerous species back from the 
brink of extinction, and the elimi- 
nation of lead from gasoline, which 
has markedly decreased lead levels 
in the bodies of Americans. Technical 
improvements in energy efficiency 
for cars, electric iights, motors, and 
so forth have slowed the rate of in- 
crease in fossil-fuel-based energy 
consumption (and thus pollution 
production), but few substantial ad- 
vances have been carried through in 
renewable-energy production. 
the basic policies of all industrial 


nations remain wholeheartedly de- 
voted to economic growth at any cost. 


Can the nature of this cancerous 
growth be changed? If we apply a 
systems analysis, we see that the 
underlying problem is far more in- 
tractable. For it is the very wealth 

of modern industrial society that 

is the underlying and fundamental 
problem. Only the possibilities of 
using economic feedback have, so 
far, been left largely unexplored — 
although we live in an epoch in 
which economic motives determine 
most activities. 

Let us consider, then, whether a new 
kind of tax (or fee) might be used to 
signal ecological impacts and conse- 
quences, and thus seriously influence 
the behavior of producers and con- 
sumers. This new Restoration Tax 
would tax activities according to the 
rough amount of ecological damage 
they cause, and divert the funds thus 
raised back into restoring or dimin- 
ishing that damage. (It goes without 
saying that we should continue sim- 
ply to prohibit certain things also.) 
For example, the Restoration Tax on 
paper products would support re- 
forestation efforts, development of 
sustained-yield forestry, and devel- 
opment of a universal paper-recycling 
industry. Restoration Tax money from 
cars would go toward developing 
alternative energy sources, redesign- 
ing cities so that less motorized 
transportation of any kind was need- 
ed, and providing non-internal- 
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and possibly popular — tax as a feedback mechanism 


to protect the Earth 


A proposal for a new — 


combustion-engine modes of public 
transit. And so on. 


Because of the vast variety of prod- 
ucts in our society, these taxes could 
not practically be levied at the point 
of sale; they would have to be levied, 
like the value-added taxes familiar 
in most countries, at the point of 
manufacture, but they should be 
publicized (much as cigarette 
health-warnings are) on the goods 
themselves. 


Thus they would have two impacts: 
(1) upon consumers, who would 
notice at the critical moment of their 
buying-or-not-buying decisions that 
ecologically damaging goods were 
more expensive; and (2) upon pro- 
ducers and distributors, w would 
realize that profit margins might be 
greater on nondamaging goods, 
which would incur neither tax bur- 
den nor possible consumer resis- 
tance, and might also gain public- 
relations points. (We should also not 
discount the power of altruism or 
public opinion among either con- 
sumers or producers.) A Restoration 
Tax program could be a useful com- 
plement to an ecological seal of 
approval on goods, such as the Ger- 
man ‘‘Blue Angel,” the Japanese 
‘‘Ecomark,’’ and the Canadian ‘‘Eco- 
Logo’’ programs; the two approaches 
are certainly not in conflict. 
Although implementation of such 
taxes would require a large bureau- 
cratic system, it is likely that the 


implementation would - It is the very 

actually be simpler and 

involve less political con- wealth of - 

frontation and special- 

present efforts at non-eco- modern indus- 

nomic regulation (the EPA setting © y : 

“acceptable’’ levels, doling out pol- trial society that 

lution allowances, and so forth). | 

While the term Restoration Tax may is the underlying 

be novel, moves in this general di- 

rection have recently increased. The 

Superfund program, whereby all and fundamental t 
chemical companies pay into a fund i a 
used by the Environmental Protec- problem. Only the : 
tion Agency to clean up toxic waste 
sites created by the chemical industry, possibilities of using ‘ 
offers an example of a quasi-tax ap- 7 : 
proach, although its effectiveness economic feedback : 
has been limited by a legalistic im- : p 
plementation process. The recently | s 
adopted tax on CFCs will accelerate have, so far, been left : 
the phasing out of those ozone- * 
destroying substances, as well as largely unexplored 3 
preventing windfall profits to their < 
producers. According to Earth Island — altho we live ; 
Journal, the timber trades in the ugh 

Netherlands and the UK have recently ‘ , ‘ 

agreed to put a special tax on trop- in an epoch in which 

ical timbers with the revenue to be : : 

spent on research and conservation economic motives 

products by the International Trop- 

ical Timber Organization. determine most 

Assemblyman Tom Bates in Califor- 

nia has recently introduced a bill, activities. 


AB 2199, that would foster plastics 
recycling but also “‘levy a fee on 
manufacturers and distributors of 
disposable plastic items. Collected 
fees would be placed into a fund for 
grants and market development ac- 
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tivities emphasizing the reuse or re- 
cycling of plastics.’ In Scandinavia, 
a ‘‘disposal fee’ is added to the price 
of batteries, to support recycling 
them and recapturing their toxic mer- 
cury content before they get dumped 
in landfills. Zach Willey, an econo- 
mist with the Environmental Defense 
Fund, recently noted in an article on 
the Exxon oil spill in Alaska that 
‘Energy prices must include the 
costs of liability to cover all damages 
incurred in frontier energy develop- 
ment’’; he noted the vast economic 
and biological costs of energy devel- 
opment, though he did not propose a 
specific mechanism to recover them. 


People in the EPA have been talking 
of a “‘carbon tax,’ though without 
restoration features (a crucial ingre- 
dient in making such taxes political- 
ly palatable). In Germany, a world 
leader in practical measures to pro- 
tect the environment, even the Social 


Democratic Party is proposing an 
Ecotax that will especially impact 
petroleum products; its proceeds, 
however, will be used for social and 
not ecological purposes. The German 
Green Party is backing an even more 
relevant Ecotax on primary energy 
(nuclear, oil, coal, and natural gas) 
whose proceeds would be used to 
extend public transportation and. 
finance conversion to sustainable 
energy sources; they also favor heavy 
taxes on environmentally damaging 
packaging, atmospheric emissions, 
and so forth, to finance an eco- 
logical damage fund. 

A “Green Tax,” entirely voluntary, 
has arisen in various places and is 
becoming popular in upstate New 
York as a sort of tithe collected by 
publishers, restaurants, tire stores, 


video shops, and pet stores: 50 per- 


cent of its proceeds go to direct envi- 
ronmental restoration and 50 percent 
to environmental education work. 


It is time to generalize and interna- 
tionalize these ideas under the Res- 
toration Tax banner. The industrial 
nations of the world, mainly respon- 
sible for befouling the planet, must 
adopt workable economic measures 
to curb the effects of our high-con- 
sumption lifestyle before they hope- 
lessly degrade the habitability of the 
entire planet. It is well within our 
power to improve our goods and 
their processes of production, to 
mitigate the effects of their disposal, 
and to reduce our overall impact 

on the biosphere markedly. But we 


must have economic motives to do 


so, and the Restoration Tax can 


_ provide such motives. = 


Beyond Counterculture 


Jentri Anders is an observant and shrewd 
writer. (She’s also quick-witted: during 
the sixties, asked by a cop whether she 
would walk out of a demonstration like a 
lady or wanted to be dragged out, she 
replied ‘’] want to be dragged out like a 
lady.’’) Another thing that distinguishes 
her anthropological study of a north-coast 
California community is that she writes 
as a 15-year participant-observer — not 
your usual weekend sociologist or two- 
day journalist. The result is a rich, some- 
times startling, and often terribly touching 


Beyond Counterculture 
(The Community of Mateel) 
Jentri Anders, 1990; 332 pp. 


$20 ($22 postpaid) from 
Washington State University Press, 
Cooper Publications Building, 
Pullman, WA 99164-5910; 
509/335-3518 
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account, for these Mateelian drop-outs 
have in fact constructed a new culture for 
themselves, living seriously considered 
ethical and ecological lives under condi- 
tions of fearful physical and monetary 
hardship (despite some temporary re- 
spite through marijuana growing). More- 
over, what Anders is getting at is not 
merely a description of this innovative 
and fascinating culture. {Her chapter 
on kinship is amazing!) She also raises, 
patiently and thoughttully, the question 
of whether social change in those urgent 
Ecotopian directions, beyond the boun- 
daries of Mateel, is more likely than 
most people think. She’s optimistic, and 
her book should cheer up a lot of readers. 
—Ernest Calienbach 


It is largely the expectation of Mateelian 
_ children that they will be treated as per- 


sons, which brings about the criticism that 
they are spoiled. They have been encour- 
aged in this expectation by the kind of 
interaction they receive from alternative 
teachers, their parents, and the parents of 
their friends. This interaction places the 
same value on their input as it does on 
adult input, and perhaps even more, since 
great patience is displayed in teaching them 
normal adult conversational rules. An 
ongoing adult conversation, for instance, 
will come to.a screeching halt if a small 
child interrupts to te orate to one of the 
adults. Everyone will stand by patiently 


Residents of a core watershed confer on 
various aspects of bridge repair. 


until the child has been fully attended to. It 
is not until children are well established in 
their confidence and self-image that they 
will begin to be instructed about inter- 
rupting adults 
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Appetite for Change 


If you wandered into Mister Rogers’ 
neighborhood and came across this 
book, it would say to you, ‘Hello, boys 
and girls — can you say ‘co-optation’?”’ 
Of course, back at the beginning of this 
history of recent American eating habits, 
there was a better word — “‘rip-off.’’ 
Today’s corporate types have their own 
term — “‘position.’’ ‘‘Rip-off’’ implies an 
act of taking what doesn’t belong to you; 
“‘position’’ obscures questions of owner- 
ship: the thing to be “‘positioned”’ is 
instead endlessly malleable. 


Here is a social history of how “‘rip-off’’ 
became “‘position,’’ of how the Diggers’ 
free food evolved into diet TV dinners. 
It’s a book that pays attention to the ef- 
fects of language. By focusing his history 
on what we put — usually unthinkingly 
— into our mouths and stomachs, Belasco 
holds a fascinating mirror up to our own 
lives. It is easy to picture him as a scholar 
buried under a sea of documents, be- 
cause to make his argument he quotes 
from every forgotten hippie rag and ob- 
scure food industry trade journal imagin- 
able. Read this book and your trips to the 
supermarket will never be the same again. 
—Richard Nilsen 
[Suggested by Randolph Delehanty] 


Within the countercuisine, Gary Snyder’s 
notion of “‘living lightly on the earth’ 


capsulized the determination to live both 
hedonistically and ecologically. . . . Living 
lightly meant keeping loose, open, young 
in spirit, yet also staying close to the earth, 
humble, classically conservative. To be 
‘heavy’ was to be weighed down not so 
much by pounds of flesh as by the burden- 
some attachments of middie-class culture 
and middle age. 

Focusing primarily on the more tangible 
goal of reducing fat and fats, the main- 
streamed “‘lite’’ had mostly to do with 
staying young in body size. . . . But this 


was not quite the same old dreary dietetics — 


of Metrecal and Melba Toast. Before the 
1970s, sales of reduced-calorie products 
had been hindered by their association 
with self-denial. . . . In the 1970s, however, 
“‘diet’’ was repositioned as “‘lite,’”’ a hip 
buzzword straddling both sides: taste 

and health. 


This ability to overcome basic contradic- 
tions made it especially appealing in sectors 
beset by obvious tensions between healthy 
and tasty, healthy and quick: e.g., alco- 
holic beverages and soft drinks, TV din- 
ners, fast food, snacks. Appropriately, 

two companies most worried by unhealthy 
images made the earliest gains with “‘lite’’ 
foods. Concerned about antismoking cam- 
paigns, Philip Morris (Marlboro) bought the 
slumping Miller Brewing Company in 1969 
and turned beer sales around with its intro- 
duction of Miller Lite in 1974. As practiced 
in the funky inner-city saloons of Miller . 
Lite’s famous commercials, living lightly 
meant having it both ways: ‘Tastes Great, 


Appetite for Change 
(How the Counterculture | 
Took On the Food 

Industry 1966-1988) 

Warren J. Belasco, 1989; 311 pp. 


$24.95 ($26.95 postpaid) from 
Random House/Order Dept., 400 
Hahn Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/726-0600 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Less Filling,’ self-indulgence and self-dis- 


cipline. . . . Nestle, attacked as the world’s 


' leading promoter of costly potentially dan- 


jae processed foods, especially infant 
rmulas, poured new resources into its 
U.S. operations, especially Stouffer’s Lean 
Cuisine, which single-handedly transformed 
the downscale frozen TV dinner into a dy- 
namic, “‘healthy’’ category. Grossing $120 
million in its first year (1981), Lean Cuisine 
had by 1984 almost a third of the $1.4 
billion ‘‘premium frozen dinner’’ market. 


Shattering 


Of the continuing global problems that 
confront us, it’s hard to think of one more 
basic or less glamorous than preserving 
the genetic viability of the food crops 
we eat. It seems so obvious, yet most of 
civilization runs counter to the natural 
fact that there is strength and resilience 
in diversity, and risk in uniformity. Export- 
ing modern crops to the developing 
world produces this uniformity, as these 
new varieties obliterate by substitution 
the diversity of native strains upon which 
the genetic future of all crops depends. 


Shattering is what grains do when they 
scatter seed. It was a problem for the 
first farmers thousands of years ago, 
because it made harvesting and thresh- 
ing grain almost impossible. Selecting 
against this tendency was the beginning 
of plant breeding. These two activist ' 
authors have devoted their careers to 
educating both people and institutions 
about the shortsightedness of current 
food policy. This book was ten years in 
the making, so for anyone familiar with 
these issues, there isn’t much news here, 
but as an introduction and summation 
of this issue, it is excellent. 

—Richard Nilsen 


Shattering 

(Food, Politics, and the Loss 

of Genetic Diversity) 

Cary Fowler and Pat Mooney 

1990; 278 pp. 

$12.95 ($14.95 postpaid) from 
University of Arizona Press, 1230 N. 
Park Avenue #102, Tucson, AZ 85719; | 
602/621-1441 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Vavilov and his associates searched the 
world for its crop diversity and brought 
back seeds to be stored in this building. 
Here Vavilov developed his theory of the 
centers of origin of agricultural crops, and 
the law of homologous series. . . . 


The blockade of [Leningrad] was forcing 


people to eat dogs, cats, rats, and even 
grass to stave off hunger. Over six hundred 
thousand people were to starve to death 
before the siege ended. Inside the insti- 
tute, the rats had learned how to knock 
metal boxes full of seeds off the shelves in 
order to break them open. Guards were 
posted to protect the seeds from rats, and 
on the roof scientists took turns watching 
for fires caused by the shelling. 


After the evacuation in 1942, thirty-one 
people were left at the institute. They were 
iven a daily ration of 120 grams of bread 
| aang th a quarter of a loaf of American 
bread). Fourteen died of starvation in 
December. 
Why would these people starve to death 
surrounded by so much food? Dr. Tchuva- 
shina looked at us as if we must already 
know the answer — they were students of 
Vavilov. But what did they think they were 
doing saving all these seeds? What did 
they say to themselves as they slowly and 
collectively starved in this big old building? 
Dr. Tchuvashina reminded us that these 
scientists knew the value of genetic re- 
sources. Vavilov had taught them that. 
From where they were it looked as if hu- 
manity was destroying itself. Someday it 
would need these seeds. ““When all the 
world is in the flames of war, we will keep 
this collection for the future of all people.” 
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Good Tree 
Bad Tree 


Society for Ecological Restoration 
Conference Report 


TEXT AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD NILSEN 


HERE WE WERE, gathered near Chicago for the second 

annual conference of the Society for Ecological Restora- 

tion. It was one Sunday after Earth Day 1990, we were 
at a prairie restoration field trip/work day twenty-five miles 
from the Loop, and we were getting ready to kill a lot of 
trees. Except you weren't supposed to say that, especially 
since thousands of Americans had just finished planting trees 


The problem — an ancient bur oak being strangled on Earth Day. “When it is necessary to remove trees in our 
by invading woody species. When wildfires used prairie restoration work, we don’t ‘cut trees’,”” explained our 
to burn through here this was a tallgrass savanna, host Steve Packard, “we ‘control brush’.”’ (For a full account 
with just the oaks (whose thick bark withstood the of this work, see Packard's article in WER #66, Spring 1990.) 
flames) and grasses and flowers underneath. Take 

away fire and you get this thicket, without enough 


The solution — cut the brush away, in- 
cluding this tree, sawing off close to 
ground level. (An herbicide is later 
painted on the stumps to prevent There’s more than one way to kill a tree. At another site 
Rear Sc OR on the Poplar Creek Prairie and Savanna, Siberian elms are 
per genes cone “er just beginning to invade an open prairie. Again, fire is the 
young native pecies that Seleng tr a key — if this 600-acre preserve wasn’t surrounded by suburbia, 
and wildfires still occurred, these elms would never be here. 
flagged with plastic ribbon and saved. 
Girdling strips of bark is quicker and easier than cutting these 
trees, and also eliminates the need for herbicide. 
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These field trips to nearby restoration 
sites before and after the technical sessions 
provided a needed balance, especially 
since the conference was held at one of 
those modern hotels-from-hell that are 
close to nothing but a major airport's flight 
path. One thing worth stressing is the 
diversity of the participants — young and 
old, volunteers and professionals. Even 
the academic types were talking about 
real species in real places in their papers, 
and most also showed slides. This is a 
young organization, with still-evolving 
boundaries and traditions, and it wel- 
comes nonprofessionals. 


The next conference will be in Orlando, 
Florida, May 18-23, 1991. Technical ses- 
sions will focus on restoration in Third 
World tropics, on surface-mined land, 
and within America’s national forests. 
There will be a panel on the role of vol- 
unteerism in restoration work. Field trips 
will visit hammocklands in the Everglades 
(isolated wooded knolls within the sea of 
Sawgrass), as well as phosphate-mining 
restoration sites in the Orlando area. 
There will also be trips to see the 
restoration in progress on the Kissimmee 
and Oklawaha rivers, and at nearby state 
parks. For information, write the Society 
for Ecological Restoration, 1207 Semi- 
nole Highway, Madison, WI 53711. 


The result — a savanna on its way to recovery. This adjacent area was 
cleared in a previous year, and savanna grass and flower species have been 
sown. Bur oaks live for hundreds of years — this one was bent while a sap- 
ling by Indians, who used it on their trail to point toward a shallow ford in 
a nearby river. The rope scars are still visible in the bark. 


Steve Packard sows 
a prairie seed mix 
into a meadow being 
restored. Workers 
behind him are har- 


These elms will take 


about a year to die, and 
will then be left standing 
to provide habitat for 
birds that use decaying 
trees for nesting sites. 
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Bioregionalism is politics seen through 
the filter of ecology, with the conscious 
goal of living in harmony with all of 
Earth that.is nonhuman. This book deals 
mostly with the American bioregional ex- 
perience, and demonstrates that on the 
most difficult of paths across the gradient 
from visionary pronouncements to fledg- 
ling reality, the balance still lies with the 
visionary. {Of the 36 articles that com- 
pose this survey, five previously appeared 
in Whole Earth Review/CoEvolution 
Quarterly — three of those in a special 
issue on Bioregionalism from 198].) The 
big unanswered question is whether these 
concepts catch on in time to be part of a 
broad adaptive response to the future, or 
end up only as a useful road map for a 
few survivors of hard times ahead. For 
now, this is a worthy progress report. 
—Richard Nilsen 


& ‘ 
Whenever | think | might be in danger 
of becoming learned and even wise, | go 
home. . . . Occasionally, | work in other 
places, other cultures, knowing that the 


time will come when it will call me, and, as 
inexorably as a kite heading for the earth, 
| will go there... . 


None of this is metaphorical. . .. Wherever 
else | live, what | continue to refer to as 
home is this place; not just an owned 
place, but a wholly lived-in place. 
—Luanne Armstrong 


Home! 

(A Bioregional Reader) 
Van Andruss, 
Christopher Plant, 
Judith Plant and 
Eleanor Wright, Editors 
1990; 181 pp. 


$14.95 ($16.70 postpaid) from 
New Society Publishers, P. O. Box 
582, Santa Cruz, CA 95061; 
800/333-9093 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Ecocity Conference 1990 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
to many in the environmental movement 
that one of the best ways to gain max- 
imum leverage for needed change is by 
affecting urban design. Reshape how 
humans live upon the planet, and you 
lessen many of the downstream problems 
that currently plague us. For four days in 
the spring of 1990, 700 people gathered 
in Berkeley, California, to discuss how 
to do cities right. This conference report 
booklet contains nicely edited summaries 
of over 80 presentations. The views ex- 
pressed here are a refreshingly long way 
from the real-estate mentality responsible 
for so much of the sprawl we live in today. 
From pioneers like Paolo Soleri to the 
latest in Danish co-housing, this is a fine 
survey of the best and most hopeful in 
alternative urban designs. 

—Richard Nilsen 
Barnraising cultivates the values of co- 
operation, neighborliness, and local self- 
reliance that form the backbone of the 
ecocity. Karl Linn . . . spoke about how the 
physical environment can be used to foster 
personal growth, heighten social 
awareness and encourage cooperation 
and mutual aid among people. Karl has 
adapted the American tradition of ‘’barn- 
raising’ to an urban setting. . . . 


One such project was . . . the barnraising 
of a week-long campsite for 1,000 delegates 
and 2,000 guests attending the People’s 
Convention during the summer of 1980 on 
vacant land in the South Bronx. On week- 
ends over a two-month period, volunteers 
and residents combed fhe rubble-strewn 
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land carefully stockpiling salvageable mo- 
terials. The donation of some hand tools 
eased the work, and a donated half-day 
use of a bulldozer facilitated the grading 
of the sloping terrain into several terraces 


Ecocity 
Conference 
199 

Christopher Canfield, 
Editor; 1990; 128 pp. 


from Urban Ecology, 
P. O. Box 10144, 

Berkeley, CA 94709; 
415/549-1724 | 


which were later connected by sets of 
broad steps fashioned from salvaged 
bricks and beams. . . . 


““Barnraising’’ the campsite nurtured a 
sense of solidarity and tolerance among 
the diverse groups of people gathering for 
the Convention and facilitated the formu- 
lation of the concluding policy statement. 
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Natural Health, 
Natural Medicine 


In a field choking on books catering to 
dietary fads or else full of sectarian ser- 
monizing, here is one about how to stay 
healthy that you can use and learn from. 
It’s a doctor’s bag full of calmly presented 
information and remedies selected from 
a broad spectrum of medical treatments, 
including herbal, Oriental and Western. 
Andrew Weil is an M.D. who trained first 
as a botanist (common in the 19th cen- 
tury; unheard-of today); he uses herbal 
remedies in his own practice along with 
synthetic drugs. He also uses his under- 
standing of diet and nutrition in presenting 
strategies in individual chapters on how 
not to get heart attack, stroke and can- 
cer. And there is news here — Weil's 
discussion of fats has gotten me off of 
safflower oil after 30 years of believing 
| was doing the right thing by eating it. 
—Richard Nilsen 


Natural Health, 
Natural Medicine 

Andrew Weil, M.D. 

1990; 356 pp. 

$1 9.95 postpaid from Houghton 
Mifflin Company/Mail Order Dept., 
Wayside Road, Burlington, MA 
01803; 800/225-3362 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


| do not place much stock in the advice of 
professional nutritionists and dietitians. . . . 


Nutritional science gave us the Basic Four 
food groups, the concept responsible for 
much of our unhealthy obsession with pro- 
tein. Registered dietitians are frequently 


witting or unwitting tools of the food in- . ° 


dustry. . . . If you are tempted to follow 
their recommendations, remember that 
dietitians are the people responsible 

for the food served in hospitals. 

* 

Never draw water from the hot water tap 
for drinking or cooking even if you are 
going to use it to make tea or boil pasta. 
Hot water leaches out impurities much 
more readily than cold and, in addition, it 
has sat for long periods in a heater tank, 
which is probably not very clean inside. 
Water from the hot tap is unfit for human 
consumption, no matter what your pipes 
are made of. 


Allergy is misplaced immunity. All 

like deg hair, pollen, dust, and mold can- 
not really hurt us; so the immune system 
need not react to them. Allergy is a learned 
response of the immune system, and any- 
thing learned can be unlearned. The goal 
of treatment should be to convince the im- 
mune system that it can coexist peacefully 
with these substances. Conventional medi- 
cine does not achieve this goal. Instead it 
suppresses allergic responses, perpetu- 
ating them and creating much anxiety. 

Tea tree oil, a recent Australian import, is 
extracted from the leaves of Melaleuca 
alternifolia, a native tree of New South 


Wales. . . . It is the best treatment | know 
for fungal infections of the skin (athlete's 
foot, ringworm, jock itch). It will also clear 
up fungal infections of the toenails or finger- 
nails, a condition notoriously resistant to 
treatment, even by strong systemic anti- 
biotics. You just paint the oil on 
areas two or three times a day. 

Tea tree oil is nontoxic and nonirritating 


Apply it full strength to boils and — 
localized infections. A 10 percent solution 


(about one and a half tablespoons to a 


cup of warm water) can be used to rinse 
and clean infected wounds with good re- 
sults. The same solution makes an effective 
vaginal douche for treatment of both yeast 
and Trichomonas infections. 


Last Stand 
of the Red Spruce 


The national debate on acid rain, begun 
nearly ten years ago, has been marked 
by as much scientific as political conflict 
over causes, effects and solutions. The 
result has been a confused and often ill- 
informed public, too frequently focused 
on narrow parochial interests to appre- 
ciate the larger, and ultimately more 
serious, problems embodied in the acid 
rain issue. Author Robert Mello, lawyer 
and amateur naturalist, has waded 
through an enormous body of scientific 
literature to produce a balanced, in- 
depth look at the complex relationships 
among acid rain, air pollution and forest 
decline. His achievement is remarkable 
not only for the clear and concise man- 
ner in which he explains complicated 
scientific issues but also for his ability to 
weave the many diverse but related 
aspects of this problem together into a 
very readable and cohesive examination 


of the evidence. —Fred Schauffler 


Last Stand 
of the Red Spruce 


Robert A. Mello 
1987; 208 pp: 


$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid) from 
Island Press, Box 7, Covelo, CA 
95428; 800/828-1302 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


The claim that it would be unwise and un- 
fair to regulate ‘the wrong pollutant’’ 
assumes that there is a “’right’’ pollutant. 
It implies that there are many innocent 
suspects, but only one guilty pollutant 
whose identity has not yet been sufficiently 
established by the scientific community. 
This distorts the nature of the problem. 
The clear scientific evidence points out 
that each of the implicated pollutants can 
and does play a destructive role, and that 
the synergy of these stresses overwhelms 
the forests. The reason for mandating sub- 
stantial reductions in all of the implicated 
pollutants is that they all share in the blame. 
Reductions in the emission of any one of 
them will help alleviate the totality of 
stresses that are ravaging our forests 


The term acid rain was coined in 1872 

by an English chemist, Dr. Robert Angus | 
Smith. For twenty years Smith studied the 
chemistry of the air and the rain in England, 
Scotland, and Germany. He discovered 
that the air in the city of Manchester, Eng- 
land, and elsewhere contained particles of 
copper and other contaminants, and that 
it also contained sulfuric acid, which was 
corroding metal, fading clothing, and 
damaging plants. Smith also found that 
the chemistry of the precipitation in var- 
ious areas depended upon such things as 
the amount of coal being burned and the 
direction the wind was blowing. His re- 
markable book, Air and Rain: The Begin- 
nings of a Chemical Climatology, however, 
was approximately one hundred years 
ahead of its time. Smith’s work was almost 
totally ignored by his colleagues and over- 
| by subsequent generations. 


1661-2 Evelyn; Graunt; (England) noted 

the influence of industrial emis- 
sions on the health of plants and people, the 
transboundory exchange of pollutants be- 
tween England and France, and suggested 
remedial measures, including placement 
of industry outside of towns and use of 
taller chimneys to spread the smoke into 
“distant parts.” 
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Prairie Propagation Handbook « Prairie Restoration for the Beginner 
¢ How to Manage Small Prairie Fires | 


The people of the American Plains are 
giving up their lingering flatland inferiority 
complexes and falling in love — again — 
with their prairies. No damn mountains 
anywhere, but there are bluffs, coulees, 
and the terrain of the driftless areas the 
glaciers missed. No ocean, but enough 
springs, ponds and muscular rivers (not 
to mention the Great lakes) to make an 
arid westerner think twice about the ex- 
pression ‘green with envy.’’ And enough 
ecological complexity that it is only 
within the last thirty years that the white 
man has begun to figure out just how a 
prairie works. 


- Most got turned into corn and soybeans. 
If more had been preserved, you wouldn’t 
see the amount of effort being marshalled 
today to restore the little that remains. 

It’s a kind of bioregional homecoming, a 
collective act of rehabitation — instead 
of wishing you were somewhere else, 
look at what used to be growing under 
your feet, and get it growing there again. 


Here are three cheap, simple pamphlets 
to help. Prairie Propagation Handbook 
describes techniques and has a monster 
plant listing, alphabetically by scientific 
name. Prairie Restoration for the Begin- 
ner has a question-and-answer format, 
plus a listing of where the remnant prairies 
are, by state and Canadian province. 
And How to Manage Small Prairie Fires 
explains how to provide that essential in- 
gredient — without which a prairie turns 
into a woodlands or a Eurasian weed 
patch — without losing your eyebrows or 
the neighbors’ goodwill. 

—Richard Nilsen 

[Suggested by Steve Packard] 


Ecotypes 
Ecologists often advise the use of local 
seed and plant strains (closest ecotypes) to 
avoid possible less or hybridizing of native 
ecotypes that have developed over many 
centuries and may have significant char- 
acteristics not yet understood. Also, there 
is the fear that the more vigorous southern 
strains may actually crowd out the local 
forbs and grasses, reducing the number 
and varieties in an abnormal manner. 
—Prairie Propagation Handbook 

When is the best time to plant? 
In the northern tier of prairie states, one 
can plant prairie as late as June 15, and 
as early as September 15. Fall plantings 
should be made late enough in the season 
so that the seed will remain dormant into 
the winter. In the southern prairie states, 
seed should be in before May 15, and 
after October 15. 

—Prairie Restoration for the Beginner 


The most obvious effects of bumn:cre 
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easily seen. Fire rejuvenates a prairie; 
more plants flower, produce seed, grow 
taller, and are generally more robust than 
the previous year. Specifically, fire lengthens 
the growing season for most native prairie 
plants and shortens it for the Eurasian 
‘weeds.’ Fire increases available nutrients 
through indirect stimulation of microbial 
activity in the soil, and by releasing a 
small amount of nutrients from the ash. Fire 
also controls invasion of shrubs and trees. 
—How to Manage Small Prairie Fires 


Prairie Propagation 
Handbook 
Harold W. Rock, 1981; 74 pp. 


Prairie Restoration 

for the Beginner 

Robert Ahrenhoerster 

and Trelen Wilson, 1988; 32 pp. 
$3.95 each ($5.05 postpaid) from 
Wehr Nature Center, 9701 W. College 
Avenue, Franklin, WI 53132 


How to Manage 

Small Prairie Fires 
Wayne R. Pauly, 1985; 30 pp. 
$3 postpaid from Dane County 
Park Commission, 4318 Robertson 


Road, Madison, WI 53714; 
608/246-3896 


Dharma Gaia 


The tidal wave of Earth Day books has 
roared in and receded, leaving this jewel 
among the pebbles on the beach. The 
mindfulness and concern for other beings 
that is central to Buddhist teaching here 
makes a smooth transition to the environ- 
mental realm. The “green Buddhism’’ on 
display (in prose, illustrations, and a little 
poetry) is by writers like Joanna Macy, 
Bill Devall and Robert Aitken. The book’s 
title is a gentle pun on Dharmakaya — 
“the body of truth.’’ There’s some of that 
here too. —Richard Nilsen 


Dharma Gaia 

(A Harvest of Essays 

in Buddhism and Ecology) 
Allan Hunt Badiner, Editor 
1990; 265 pp. 


$15 ($17 postpaid) from Parallax 
Press, P. O. Box 7355, Berkeley, CA 
94707; 415/548-3721 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


* 
’ Far from the nihilism and escapism that is 


often imputed to the Buddhist path, this 
liberation, this awakening puts one into 
the world with a livelier, more caring sense 
of social engagement. The sense of inter- 
connectedness that can then arise, is im- 
aged — one of the most beautiful images _ 
coming out of the Mahayana — as the 
jeweled net of Indra. It is a vision of reality 
structured very much like the holographic 
view of the universe, so that each being is 
at each node of the net, each jewel reflects 
all the others, reflecting back and catching 
the reflection, just as systems theory sees 
that the part contains the whole. 

—Joanna Macy 
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This poem is an excerpt from Dharma 
Gaia (reviewed on the previous page). 
Reprinted by the kind permission of 
Allen Ginsberg. 


ALLEN GINSBERG 


Do the Meditation Rock 


Tune: I fought the Dharma, 
and the Dharma won 


St. Mark's Place, Xmas 1981 


If you want to learn 
I'll tell you now 
I'll tell you how 
it's jus: that great 
If you are an old 
or a lama who lives 
The first thing you do 
is keep your spine 
Sit yourself down 
or sit in a chair 
Do the meditation 
Leam a little Patience 


Follow your breath out 
and sit there steady 
Follow your breath right 
follow it out 
Follow your breath 
to the thought of your death 
Follow your breath 
whatever you think 
Do the meditation 
Leam a little patience 
Generosity Generosity 


All you got to do 
youre sitting meditating 


when thoughts catch up 


forget what you thought 
Laurel Hardy Uncle Don 
you don't have to drop 
If you see a vision come 
play it dumb 
if you want a holocaust 
it just went past 
Do the meditation 
Leam a little patience 


If you see Apocalypse 

or a flying saucer 

If you feel a little bliss 

give your wife a kiss 

you can’t think straight 

it's never too late 

Do the meditation 

so your body & mind 
Do the meditation | 
Leam a little patience 


If you sit for an hour | 
you can tell the Superpower 
You can tell the Superpower 
& to stop & meditate 

Do the meditation 

Get yourself together 

Generosity Generosity 


how to meditate 

‘cause it's never too late 

‘cause I can't wait 

that it's never too late 

fraud like me 

in Eternity 

when you meditate 

your backbone straight 

on a pillow on the ground 

if the ground isn’t there 
Do the meditation 


and Generosity 


open your eyes 
& sit there wise 
outta your nose 
as far as it goes 
but don't hang on 
in old Saigon 
when thought forms rise 
it's a big surprise 
Do the meditation 
and Generosity 
Generosity 8 Generosity 


is to imitate 

and you're never too late 
but your breath goes on 
about Uncle Don 


‘Charlie Chaplin Uncle Don 


your nuclear bomb 

say Hello Goodbye 

with an empty eye 

you can recall your mind 

with the Western wind 
Do the meditation 


& Generosity 


in a long red car 
sit where you are 
don't worry about that 
when your tire goes flat 
& ya don't know who to call 
to do nothing at all 
follow your breath — 
get together for a rest 
Do the meditation 


and Generosity 


or a minute every day 
to sit the same way 
to watch and wait 


“cause it’s never too late 


Do the meditation 
lots of energy 1 
Generosity 8 Generosity 
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- Notes on 
the Underground 


Rosalind Williams gets rolling fast with 
a wide open question: ‘’What are the 
consequences when human beings dwell 
in an environment that is predominantly 
built rather than given?’’ An uncommonly 
astute and provocative array of answers 
are examined through the metaphor of 
living underground, literally and in liter- 
ature. Frankly, when | started reading, | 
expected some sort of dry exercise in 
effete literary criticism — an impression 
reinforced by the mass of footnotes at 
the back of the book. Instead, | found a 
spellbinder. | started dog-earing pages 
for future reference, but soon the whole 
damned book was dog-eared, the mar- 
gins filled with scribbled notes. | found 
my own technical experience and ideas 
clarified by a new perspective; some- 
times strengthened, and occasionall'y 
definitively shot down. Ms. Williams has 
given us the rare vantage point that per- 
mits self-examination at a critical time. 
—J. Baldwin 


The danger of a highly technological en- 
vironment, then, was that it might succeed 
too well in insulating humankind from 
nature's hazards. If a nation or a race 
succeeded in creating an artificial envi- 
ronment of ease, comfort, and efficiency, it 


would be doomed by its own technologi- 
cal success. The inevitable result would be 
flabbiness — mental, moral, physical — 
and eventual submission either to inner 
decay or to external conquest. In this way, 
too, the idea of progress, the ruling con- 
cept of the century, was mingled with 
visions of ruin. Once again, it seemed that 
progress inevitably brought destruction — 
not only visible damage to landforms and 
settlements, but also invisible damage 

to human character. 


Nature is political. As we have already 
seen, the established political order recog- 
nizes physical nature as a source of sub- 
version and ruins it for ideological as well 
as for practical reasons. A catastrophe 
would reassert nature’s power against that 
order. A disaster would introduce an alter- 
native source of authority: the authority of 
nature. Only then can one imagine the 
restoration of a more natural landscape. 
Only then can one imagine the restoration 
of a more natural community, as opposed 
to a radically split two-tier society or a 
dehumanized collectivity. 

| 

We have always lived below the surface, 
beneath the atmospheric ocean, in a 
closed, sealed, finite environment, where 
everything is recycled and everything is 
limited. Until now, we have not felt like 
underground dwellers because the natural 


system of the globe has seemed so large 
in comparison with any systems we might 
construct. That is changing. What is com- 
monly called environmental consciousness 
could be described as subterranean con- 
sciousness — the awareness that we are 
in a very real sense not on the earth 


but inside it. 


Notes on the 
Underground 

(An Essay on Technology, Society, 
and the Imagination) 

Rosalind Williams 

1990; 265 pp. 


$24.95 ($27.95 postpaid) from 
The MIT Press, 55 Hayward Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02142; 
800/356-0343 

(or Whole Earth Access) 


Underground Buildings 


Twenty-six years ago, Malcolm Wells 
designed his first ““underground”’ (they’re 
certainly not caves) building. His early 
ones were the first well-publicized struc- 
tures of their kind. Building underground 
has many advantages besides good 
thermal performance. As he says in the’ 
intro: ‘‘Rather than stand in contrast-to 
_ Nature, underground architecture lies in 
her arms.”’ He envisions whole towns 
with little evidence of structure showing 
amongst the natural vegetation and 
geology. A worthy goal, Id say. This 
sketchbook is a chronicle of how an idea 
gets developed, patiently, with years of 
dedication and meticulous, adventure- 
some thought. Only twenty of his more 
than four hundred underground designs 
have actually been built, so few that he 
refers to the book, with characteristic 
modesty, as a ‘catalog of failure.’’ But 
the many drawings and photographs of 
the twenty and their unbuilt kin are con- 
vincing proof that the concept offers a 
way of actually building those fabled 
“sustainable communities.” 

—J. Baldwin 
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Northern Outfitters Expedition Series greatcoat. 
Foam garments and sleeping gear appeared, gee 
about twenty years ago. They worked OK if ./ _ EXPEDITION SERIES PARTS 


you didn’t mind rustic and annoying bulk 
and crudity — unavoidable at the time. ' e 


Fat-&-crude won some vociferous con- 
verts (mostly because you could easily Removable figure 8 suspenders are padded 
operation of the drop seat AFrontslash 
pockets 


make equipment yourself), but most of 

the market went to the classy down B Quick-release waist closure, side 
equipment then coming into vogue. Sateen 
However, people who make their C Bellows cargo pockets with velcro sealed 
living outdoors in cold climates 
know that most downtilled designs 
slowly accumulate moisture, losing 
insulation power as they do so. sn’ 
This is also true of wool and syn- ° 
thetic insulation, despite claims that 
they’ll keep you warm while wet. (Ever 
actually try to keep warm in a damp 
sleeping bag?) | can tell you from bitter 


experience that winter workers spend a eS. 
lot of time and trouble drying out their ie a : | 
clothes, and that cold feet are pretty Northern Outfitters 
much a given no matter what you wear. Information free from Northern 
Damp clothing can be lethal. Outfitters, 1083 N. State Street, 


The foam-filled clothing made by North- Orem, UT 84057; 800/333-4299 

ern Outfitters insulates well, passes mois- cold enough to personally test these 
ture right on through, and could even be —_ garments, but | have thoroughly tried 
said to be stylish in the Michelin Man past foam equipment and found it to be 
mode. Some clever designers have been _ effective. If you need to stay warm, and 
at work. There seems to be unanimous storing your gear in little bitty stuffsacks 
agreement that their boots work better isn’t important to you, this is where I'd 
than any others. | don’t live where it’s look first. —J. Baldwin 


An Architect’s $14.95 postpaid from Malcolm 
Sketchbook of Wells, 673 Satucket Road, Brewster, 
Underground Buildings MA 02631; 508/896-6850 
Malcolm Wells, 1990; 200 pp. (or Whole Earth Access) 
~ above -the 
Aas 
“'Low and Bermed,'’ the little house 
featured in the June, 1984 issue of 
Dorkin of Cherry Hill, NJ. 
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Echoes from readers back 


community” is an unusually susceptible pop- 
ulation sector for infection by beneficial 
cultural viruses, or perhaps this magazine 
itself is an especially effective vector for 
propagating them, but the release of “Bo- 
tanical Peace Corps’’ in the pages of WER 
#64 (Fall °89) drew quite an overwhelming 
response. 

Many hundreds of human beings have re- 
sponded, wanting to act personally to off- 
set the botanical devastation being wrought 
in rain forest and wildland habitats. Do-it- 
yourself guerilla rescue missions by under- 
cover tourists trained to collect seeds, 
specimens and information have been un- 
leashed. Results are beginning to show. The 
personal intensity and devotion of these 
people from every walk of life is inspiring. 
The spread of this WER-launched virus 
(remember, in less than a year!) is graphic- 
ally represented by a wall map here covered 
with pins. Each one is stuck where BPC 
volunteers have, are or will be traveling to, 
along with correspondents in many coun- 
tries who wrote to offer help, as well as 
the botanical gardens involved in stewarding 
protected species. It’s quite a statement 
about the global power of WER readership. 
It works like magic! 


sessions, several unpublished versions of a 
field manual, collaborations with large and 
small organizations, experts and amateurs, 
and lots of volunteers’ neartfelt offers to 
participate. There is a lot of terrain (and 
research) to cover, and fast. 


known that the new name for this alter- 
native network is Botanical Preservation 
Corps. Actually, we were hesitant to use 
the original name because of the imperialist 
reputation, despite the neat public con- 
sciousness association with volunteers 


More training workshops are coming up 
this winter and spring in the Bay Area. A 
revised BPC technical field manual is coming 
out. A training video for distant outreach is 
being produced during the Nov/Dec "90 
practical field sessions in Amazonian Ecua- 
dor. These 10-day courses combine on-site 
training in BPC collecting/shipping methods 
with rainforest ecology studies and ethno- 
botanical work with native Quichua plant 
experts. 
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| also have a request for you. Now that 
each drop of publicity draws a tsunami of 
response, the distraction of management 
looms where direct action is the priority. 
Admittedly | did naively paraphrase that “a 
movement that moves the people doesn’t 
need a grant, and one that doesn’t move 
the people doesn’t deserve one.” But now 
some more input is needed to keep this all- 
volunteer, unfunded network afloat. This 
is not one of those grantwriter-designed 
projects. It is a grassroots, international 
direct action network that works. My ex- 
pertise is in training and guiding plant-oriented 
volunteers on targeted rescue missions to 
preserve vanishing species. | am looking for 
t/logistics and 


~ 


One world wasn’t enough 


We should cease to talk about vague and 
unreal objectives such as human rights, 
the raising of the living standards, and _ 
democratization. The day is not far off 
when we are going to have to deal in 
straight power concepts. 
George Kennan, 1948 
State Dept. Document PPS23 (top 
secret, declassified) 
| must say that | would have much preferred 
some straight talk of power politics to 
Robert Fuller's “One World Scenario” 
(WER #68). Fuller makes his case on one 


to Whole Earth Review 
(27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, California 94965) 
We pay $15 for every letter we publish. 


hand by the dubious device of personifying 
nations as mature/immature individuals, and 
with a careless reading of recent history 
on the other. 

While it might make a good book for Gail 
Sheehy of Passages fame to write, | don’t 
think it’s very useful to view the behavior 
of nations through a “Psychology of Aging”’ 
metaphor. In the thirties Germany, Italy, 
and Japan were mature national cultures, 
yet they all descended into the horrors of 
fascism. Do we explain these episodes, as 
Fuller might, as the last flings of misguided 
adolescent self-righteousness? Or would we 
be better off getting our hands dirty with 
an examination of the politics and economics 


_ involved at that time in history? 


| suspect the latter. And when Fuller does 
like “‘a brash America . . . served as a 
beacon and bulwark in the decolonization 
of the world’’ or “the pressure America 
exerted throughout the entire postwar-cold 
war period contributed to the success of 
conveniently overlooks our covert and 
overt undermining of popular, often demo- 
cratic, governments the world over, and 
our obvious preference for military dic- 
tatorships responsive to US foreign policy 
all else. 

No, this piece is a muddle of historical 


psycho-babble and feel-good patriotism in a 
(from a conversation on the WELL) 


Escapee’s postscript 


On rereading my article on nursing homes 
(WER #68, p. 80) | realize too late | did 
not give my son and daughter-in-law credit 
for their concern and kind care, making 


arrangements, their many visits, no one 


could have done more. 
Katharine M. Butterworth 
Rochester, Michigan 


Who needs Cyberthon? 


For a safe, cheap, and startling virtual reality 
experience, go out at dawn and find your- 
self a calm pond or lake. Walk down to the 
shore and stand with your back to the water. 
Now bend over so that your head is upside- 
down between your legs, and look across 

to the far shore. The real and the reflec- 

tion will trade places in your mind, you will 
forget which way is up, and you will have a 


terrific day. 
Andy Judkis 
Oceanport, New Jersey 


BACKSCATTER 
e 
poe Maybe this Whole Earth Review “virtual ‘ 
some way to underwrite the increasing 
ee costs of printing, mailing and coordinating = 
oo the BPC as it expands. | 
petent, interested and capable? 
Robert Montgomery 
P O. Box 1368 3 
Sebastopol, California 95473 
. 
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aa There have been periodic, hands-on training | | ie 
Meanwhile, word has spread. The US- 
government Peace Corps’ head lawyer even / 4 
the name was altered. Okay, okay, let it be FEN 
overseas doing good. | 
At: \ 
Still, the BPC has been listed i 
tightened. Still, listed in 
environmental directories, E-bulletinboards, 
and newsletters here and abroad. Usually 


Backiash flashback 


The junk mail articles in WER #68 evoked 
a fair amount of nonjunk mail in response. 
Despite the conflicting claims of efficacy in 
contacting the Direct Marketing Association, 
it might be useful, as several readers pointed 
cut. The address is Mail Preference Service, 
DMA, || W. 42nd Street/Box 3861, New 
York, NY 10163-3861. 


After Jim Noliman mentioned Junk Mail 
Busters in his article, reader David Ean called 
our attention to a piece in Catalog Age 
(WER #48, p. 16) which questioned the 
worth of Junk Mail Busters’ services. Ap- 
parently, after you send them your junk mail 
(and pay them your $17.50), they write 
each of the comp for 
you, requesting removal of your name from 
their lists. They also contacc the DMA for 
you, but DMA accepts only first-party re- 
quests. You can write REFUSED across the 
front of each offending letter, and your 
poor benighted postal worker is obliged 

to carry it away. Unfortunately, it doesn’t 
get returned to sender; the post office 
destroys it. —Sarah Satterlee 


We at Amnesty International appreciate 
your and your writers’ concerns about the 
volume of mail received from non-profits, 
retailers, promoters, etc. and would like to 
do something about it. We suggest that a 
think tank be set up to explore new meth- 
odologies and alternatives to the present, 
sometimes non-discriminating, deluge. Am- 
nesty International has already had discussions 
with Greenpeace, NRDC and EDF about 
this idea. If any of your readers are inter- 
ested, or have ideas on this, they can contact 
Stephen King, Deputy Executive Director 
of Finance and Administration, AIUSA, 322 
Eighth Avenue, New York, NY 10001. 


Currently, direct. mail is the lifeblood of 
many non-profit organizations such as Am- 
nesty — at this-point 84% of our revenue 
comes from individuals contributing this . 
way, although we are actively seeking to 
diversify our sources of income. 
| would like to apologize to Cindy Fressola, 
the writer of your article “Enough Already,” 
‘ and to any of your readers who, like her, 
have continued to receive mail from Amnesty 
after requesting it be stopped. In June we 
introduced a new system to be more re- 
sponsive to comments and complaints from 
the public, and top management is now 
receiving details of such grievances. We 
hope this will prevent such problems in 
the future. 
Jack Healey 
Executive Director 
Amnesty International USA 


Direct mail is a major source of funding for 
funding for The Mono Lake Committee's 


ongoing battle to save the lake comes from 
Against Waste, the citizens’ recycling lobby 
that led the campaigns for the California 
Can and Bottle Bill and a new izw iri 
all cities and counties to recycle 25% of 
their waste by 1995, 50% by the year 2000. 
Californians Against Waste is also the group 
that sponsored the California law [Paul Haw- 
ken] referred to that requires the state's 
newspapers to use recycled newsprint. 
Direct mail is a true grassroots fundraising 
tool, because it produces thousands of small 
$10 and $20 contributors to fund an envi- 
ronmental organization's activities. It gives 
the organization freedom from relying on 
wealthy individuals, foundations and polluting 
corporations, 
to accomplish positive change. . 

Wha Hawken the right to pay high 


After all, at least these groups are trying to 
save the planet, which is a lot more than | 
can say for marketing a catalog filled with 
overpriced, neo-yuppie housewares and 
gardening tools. The world could use a 
whole lot more memberships in environ- 
mental groups — generated through direct 
mail or otherwise — and a whole lot fewer 
$415 Smith & Hawken lounge chairs. 
Matt Kuzins 
Matt Kuzins & Kumpany 
Direct Mail Fundraising Consultants 
Sacramento, California 


My name and address do not belong to 
others. Plain folk ask if they can give them 
invoke are nothing compared with what the 
companies bring on. Wicked suggestion: 
Give the proceeds from name selling to 


For me it comes down to hassle, harmony 
and responsibility. | want to read and parti- 
cipate through the mail. | want organizations 
and companies to be a success. | don’t 
want to be invaded and tied up in disposal 
There is an even more serious side to this. 
Increasingly, | am aware of myself as a cor- 
porate mark and of public communication 
as manipulation. | pull in and protect. Yet, it 
is equally important to counter this ugliness 
with excellent connections. 

Rowena Muirhead 


Montague, California 


| want something organized like United Way 
to shield me from junk-mail, but more flex- 
ible than United Way. I'll tentatively call it 
The Web (Whole-Earth Bleeding-heart li- 
beral low-overhead donation intermediary). 
The Web can be more flexible than United 
Way because it won't be trying for the 
mass appeal, but that means it also won't 
have the mass support necessary to op- 


erate with the voluntary administrative sup- 
port of many corporations. So the Web 

must rely on computers to cut labor. The 
preferred procedure is for members to dial 
in with their home computers and specify 


that don’t have computers, the Web could 
send them an optically-readable form to fill 
out. The Web then passes the money on 

to the various causes. The Web will receive 
the causes’ literature, and volunteers can 

transcribe it onto the computer. It can be 
broken up into different categories, like the 
latest good news, latest bad news, and gen- 
eral direction of the organization. Members 
dial up the computer and read the things 


other optically-readable form to specify 
what they’re interested in, and the Web's _ 
computer can print out just what they 
want, and mail it to them. . . . 

The Web can request and transcribe char- . 
ities’ financial reports, so members can _ 
keep an eye on how causes are spending 
paper. The Web's computer could even be 
programmed to do some analysis of the 
data. Wouldn't it be useful, when it comes 
time to decide who you're going to sup- 
port, to see (for example) a bar chart of 
how much each organization spends on 


Part of a federal legislative proposal to be 
submitted to Senators Bob Graham and Al 


Gore for consideration. Steven lgou wrote 
“The Snores of Perception” (WER #42). 
Congress could easily amend the postal 
laws to solve the problem of unsolicited 
junk mail. Each household would receive a 
form whereby the household could choose 
whether or not to continue to receive un- 
solicited third-class mailings (they might also 
be asked to decide whether to allow non- 
profit mailings to continue). If the house- 
hold chooses to discontinue such mailings, 
from that point on any unsolicited mailings 
to that household would be deemed “un- 
mailable”” under United States Code Section 
3001 and junk mail would cease. ~ 


A master computer list would then be 
available to commercial concerns identify- 
ing which US households would continue 
to accept unsolicited third class mailings. 
All businesses involved in third class mail- 
ings would be subject to penalties for con- 
tinuing to bombard a household which has 
chosen not to receive such mailings. Of 
course, households that fail to make a 


Orlando, Florida ie 
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Bridget Ragan included these suggestions in 
her letter to the Postmaster General. Her 
company puts out a kit, consisting of a rub- 
ber stamp that reads REFUSED — NO JUNK 
MAIL — SAVE A TREE, a postcard to the Post- 
master General, and an information list. 
The kit is $5.95 postpaid from Bri 

90 High Street, Auburn, ME 04210. 


My objective is to encourage those people 
or organizations who use bulk mail rates to 
reach people truly interested in their prod- 


Require that all people or organizations 
who use bulk mail rates guarantee return 
postage for unsolicited, unopened bulk mail 
which is refused by the addressee. 

If this change were implemented, and peo- 
ple were to exercise their right to refuse 
izations who target their mailings would be 
rewarded economically. Those who send 
Out untargeted mass mailings would be 
damaged economically. They would have to 
refused mail. . 

considers limiting junk mail, it is an unsettling 
proposition because it represents such a 
large revenue stream for the organization. 
Where would the revenue come from if 
the amount of information sent under bulk 
mail rates were decreased? Here is an idea 
that our US. Postal Service could implement. 


| have recently heard about the MiniTe! 
computer system found in many post office 
locations in France. It seems to hold the . 
seed of an idea we could implement here. 
A system such as this wouid give our US. 

_ Postal Service an opportunity to offer elec- 
tronic mail in the place of bulk mail. Here 
is a very brief outline of what | envision. 


1.) A computer terminal and printer — or 
several — would be placed in each post office 


throughout our country. 
2.) The computer would provide access to 


a database of products and services including 
both words and pictures. 


3.) Companies would buy listings in the 
they wish to offer. 


4.) Consumers would come to the post 
office and use the computer to shop. For 
example, if | were looking for a new tele- 


phone, | would type in the word “telephone.” 
Then the system would ask me questions 
phone or desk phone?" etc. The system 
would then come up with a list of those 
products which fit my criteria. | would then 
have the option to print out, in color, pic- 
tures and descriptions of particular items so 
that | could review my options for a while 
before | made my decision. Or, | could also 
print an order form. Or | could place a 
direct order for the product | wanted right 
then and there — electronically. . 

5.) Consumers would ultimately use their 
home computers to shop electronically, and 
advertisers would be pleased to have con- 
stant access to us right in our homes. 


Bridget A. Ragan 
Auburn, Maine 


As | understand it, our Post Office system 
was set up so citizens could communicate 
twenty-five cents, and it’s going up to thirty. 
On the other hand, junk mail goes for half 
as much, if not even less. Why should capi- 
talism be on welfare? That's not only oxy- 
moronic, it’s just plain moronic. 

| think we should reverse the postal charges. 
Give the citizens the cheaper postal rates 
(ten cents sounds about right) and make 
the entrepreneurs pay twenty-five or thirty 


How about the Post Office getting into the 
act, similar to the phone company with 900 
call blocking? First they create a new class 
of mail for all catalogs and “charitable” soli- 
citations. Then, for a small fee, the Post 
Office agrees to throw away the stuff for 
you (the addressee). Then, for a much big- 
ger fee, they sell that list to the mail order 
companies! At first this wouldn't do much 
to save trees, but | suspect that if com- _ 
panies knew that their mail was guaranteed 


Thanks for speaking up! 


WE HEARD YOU when some of you wrote regarding our institutional 
subscription price differential (last issue’s Gossip). The increase wasn’t 
effective until 1991 anyway, so no harm done. Now: effective january |, 
1991, our sub price for institutions (mostly libraries) will be $28/year. 
That’s a 40 percent premium over what individual subscribers currently 
pay, exactly in line with the average of eight other mags we surveyed. 
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not to be delivered, they might decide not 
to mail it. Those companies that really 
wanted to get through to their good cus- 


By the way, I’m curious. If you wrap up a 
box of rocks, and stick someone's business 
reply envelope on it, will the Post Office 


Corrections & updates 


From WER #68 (Fall 1990): 
Harry |. Robins received no credit for his illustration 


_of “The Covert Spectrum” (p. 105). 


Classic Video (p. 86) has temporarily suspended 
trading. It hopes to resume after reorganization. 
Quorum Communications (p. 115) has a new address: 
1020 S. Main Street/Suite A, “Grapevine, TX 76051. 
The BBS number is 817/421-0228. 


Getting Down to Earth (p. 127) costs $5. 


From WER #67 (Summer 1990): 

Libertarian Familist (p. 55) has a new address: 

P. O. Box 4826, El Paso, TX 79914-4826. 

Phone: 915/755-6940. 

Laissez Faire Books’ catalog (p. 55) is free. 
Jerryco (p. 69) has a new area code: 708. The US. 
Army urine specimen bottles are sold out, but 
sirsitar civilian cups are in stock. 

Surplus Traders (p. 72) charges $2 for their catalog. 
The Missing Link catalog (p. 88) now costs $1. They 
no longer accept tapes year ‘round. Send SASE 

for current details. 

Shots (p. 99) has a new address: P.O. Box 109, 
Joseph, OR 97846. 

The access for Dissertation Abstracts International 
(p. 101) should have read “information free.” The 
publication costs $595/year for softcover or 
$395/year for microfiche. 

In the illustration of part of a nanotechnology com- 
puting machine on p. 113, the double lines should 
have been triple as shown below. 


From WER #63 (Summer 1989): 

Massage Therapy Journal (p. |!) has moved to AM- 
TA National HQ 1130 W. North Shore Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60626. Phone: 312/761-AMTA. 


From WER #58 (Spring 1988): A 
Childbirth Wisdom (p. 91) is now available for 

$10.95 from East West Health Books, P. O. Box 

1200, 17 Station Street, Brookline Village, MA 

01247. Phone: 800/876-1001. @ 
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The Future of Point: 


A Growing Dialog 


In Gossip, issues 67 and 68 (summer and fall of this year), we told you of our organizational 


navel-staring. Richard Steckel led us in a weekend retreat in February, and we concluded 
that it’s time to grow up as an organization, time specifically (1) to hire an executive direc- 
tor, (2) to articulate our vision of who we are, and (3) to understand our readers better. 
We've been around a long time and have done a lot of interesting and useful things, but 
we've usually been broke, and the world outside has been changing. It's time for the co- 


evolution kids to evolve. 


In our last issue we introduced several new people here at Whole Earth. One was our new 
(and first-ever) executive director of Point Foundation, Kelly Teevan, who did strange things 
like go to Stanford Business School and work on Wall Street (along with housepainting, and 


sailing for a year, back when) before throwing in his lot with us. KK summed up Kelly's role: 


“to guide this organization through the rapids of change in the coming decade.’’ Sounds 


about right. Here's the guide himself. 
Dear Fellow Whole Earthlings, 


Whole Earth is about a dream. That is what 
has kept it going, despite the odds, since 
1968. It’s time to revisit that dream. As | 
step in here as the new guy, my role has two 
parts: to help articulate the dream, and to 
help take steps toward achieving the dream. 


| speak here about Point Foundation as well 
as Whole Earth. Point is our overall organ- 
ization, and the name suits us: the word 
“Point’’ helps to define us and expresses 
who we are and what we are committed 
to doing. 

The Point dream is about communities and 
communicating. Our purpose is the following: 
{ to point people at information and ideas 
they can use in their own lives; 


{ to point people toward other people 
whom they will find interesting or helpful in 
their lives; 

{ to provide people with communication 
tools which enable them to interact, Point 
thereby creating focal points that help 

to build the communities of the 1990s 

and beyond. 

We are beginning to see the nature of the 
communities emerging from the communi- 
cations age, and they’re very different from 
- those of the past. The major objective of 
Point Foundation is to help foster these 
new communities and to promote the inter- 
action of different communities, thereby 
creating new, larger communities. 

Point Foundation is also about values. 
Whether we're from the woodstove crowd 
or the silicon-chip crowd (or have a foot 
in both worlds), we all share most of a 
Chinese-restaurant menu of values. It is a 
humbling experience to attempt to express 
those values, and no list or description will 
do the job justice. But we are coming to 
understand that right now we are living 

_ in very special times; these momentous, 
fomentous times demand that we make 
the attempt. 


—HLR 


Two decades ago, Point Foundation (then 
the Portola Institute), through the original 
Whole Earth Catalogs, became a lightning 
rod for much of what was new and positive 
in a time of great change. Those Catalogs 
magically captured something special about 
that specific time and resonated with many 
different kinds of people. The values behind 


_ the Catalogs were transmitted by the indi- 


vidualism of voices in the reviews, by the 
homespun design, by the coarse paper, by 
the simplicity and directness of black and 
white, by the audacity of it all. Those values 
had to do with getting aiong together on 
our planet, which we could finally visualize 
from the outside; about integrity; about 
learning individualism and self-reliance; about 
independence from the established system. 
The values of Point Foundation in the nine- 
ties have evolved out of those developed 
twenty years ago; the difference is a matter 
of emphasis. At the core are still a holism 
and concern about the Earth. But, like the 
leading edge of ripples from a pebble dropped 
in a pond, the edge all of us live with is ever 
expanding. We're at a point where we need 
each other. No one alone can know enough, 
no one can do enough. The new emphasis 
in the values of today is on community; on 
talking and working together; on reaching 


out; on working toward solutions rather 
than merely being right; on being part of 
something rather than anti- or counter- 
thi 
As in the past, our job at Point is to survey 
the horizon for what's new (or newly re- 
discovered) that will be useful to our readers: 
All of us are the targets of more informa- 
tion than ever before, and the Whole Earth 
services of filtering and evaluation are more 
valuable than ever. One way we at Point 
view ourselves is as frontier rangers who 
scan the horizon, trying to pick out shapes 
and patterns in the hazy distance. We will 
point out what we think we see, knowing 
full well we will report some Loch Ness 
monsters and the odd yeti or two. In addi- 
tion to our scouting work, we will place a 
special emphasis on providing tools for peo- 
ple to communicate with each other. And 
we hope thereby to help foster some inno- 
vative communities that will successfully 
address the particular problems and op- 
portunities of the 1990s. 
Now: you take it. Whole Earth, when it’s 
at its best, is an intra-active collection of 
people, a webwork of people and informa- 
tion (more about that below). We want to 
be out on the frontiers of society through 
the next decade, and to do that we need to 
understand you, our readers, better. Who 
are you, in terms of concerns, of communi- 
ties, of communications; what are your 
values, your frontiers? 
| look forward to learning about you. To 
learn some specifics about us and our future, 
check out what follows. —Kelly Teevan 


Point’s Programs: a thumbnail sketch 
We presented Point's mission above. That 
is what we are trying to achieve. This will 
describe how we plan to go about it. This 
isn’t the whole story; it’s more a sampling 
of program types. The WEBtrust (may be 
pronounced “web-trust”’ or “we-be-trust’’) 
is our core project; the Post Host-ies is 

an experiment. 

The WEBtrust 

(a long-range, big, central project) 

Whole Earth's strength is to filter a large 
amount of information and pass on to read- 
ers only the best. The WEBtrust (Whole 
Earth Braintrust) will be an electronic data- 
base which contains our accumulated edi- 
torial material, complemented by the people — 
who create or use it. The WEBtrust will 
enable us to access updated informatica 
about a particular topic or collection of 
topics much more easily than in the past. 
Because a computerized database can be 
maintained with relative-ease and affords 
ready manipulation of data, we can extract 
just what we want at any time. So, to publish 
a Whole Earth Catalog, we won't have to 
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reinvent the wheel every year or two. We 
also want the information, such as an envi- 
ronmental restoration database, to be ac- 
cessible through the WELL (Whole Earth 
‘Lectronic Link; see WER #67, p. 126). 
Finally, if you wanted a copy of everything 
we'd ever done on, say, in-home learning, 
we could (if it all really worked) find it 

on a computer and — presto! — print 

it out for you. 

People will meet each other as they create 
or use the information in the WEBtrust; 
such folks are the other part of the Brain- 
trust. Through various channels — a database 
of people and interests; on-line discussions; 
the mail; the Review — people in the Whole 
Earth family will have the opportunity to 
discover each other. From those discoveries, 
creative and positive juices will flow. 


At this point, the WEBtrust is only a pian, 
but we have much of the data in hand and have 
begun talks with experts in publishing and © 
electronics who want to help us make the 
WEBtrust a reality. It will take us a few 
years, but we have taken the ever-im- 
portant first step. 

Post Host-ies 

_(an experimental see-where-it-goes project) 
We want to facilitate discussion by people 
in our Whole Earthish web (or those who 
ought to be in it but aren't) about topics of 
special interest to them. We figure we can, 
on an average-sized shoestring, act as a let- 
ter drop for people who want to pursue - 
discussion in writing (see Signal. p. 70, 

re: postal networks). 


Discussion about what? See the list below. 
We facilitate people finding each other to 
form a discussion group, which meets 
through the mails. 


How? Each participant writes a page (or 
sends a drawing, etc.) and mails it to us; we 
gather the pages by a specified cutoff date, 
copy and staple them together, and mail 
them off to the participants. 


What do they get? A way to share informa- 
tion and views with some neat people and 
to advance the discussion about a topic of 
concern. Maybe it will lead to great things: 
innovative conferences; articles; books; a 
new career for someone. 


What do we get? Money to cover our costs; 
perhaps some new folks in the WEBtrust; 
we get to read the discussions and keep tabs 
on developments in diverse areas; probably 
we would get some excellent material for 
our magazine (for which we would pay, 

of course). 


Want to try it? Pick one of the topics below, 
write ONE page about what you'd like to 
discuss, arguing for why you think it’s the 
right direction to take the conversation. In- 
dicate whether you might be willing to be a 
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Gossip 


Kevin Kelly was last seen on his way to 
Paris, hot on the trail of artificial lifeforms, 
emergent properties, and other Kevin Kelly- 
esque strange attractors. Look for his 
reports in future issues. 


It's official: Susan and Don Ryan, masthead 
denizens for many years (she as guest editor 
of issue #58 and longtime production man- 
ager, and he as pasteup/camera/illustration/ 
design since '76) announce the birth (No- 
vember 10, last) and adoption of a daughter, 
Laura Rose, official August 8. The adoption 
was open (birth mom and adoptive parents 
consider it beneficial that birth mom and 


Susan Ryan with new tot Laura Rose. 


baby know each other) and independent; 
that is, the principals found each other first, 
developed a mutually agreeable relationship, 
then asked the state for approval. The 
wheels of such approval\ground slowly but 
the head o/ the local Social Service agency, 
a Whole Earth fan from way back, didn’t 
balk (as the Ryans had feared) at their three- 
years-abuilding-and-still-unfinished house: 
she had spent nine years finishing her own 
geodesic dome. 


Lots of changes at Gate Five Road. Kevin 
Kelly vacated his earthquake-trap office, 
the one where the desk was dwarfed by 


discussion host and whether you'd allow us 
to give your name and address to others in 
your topic’s discussion group. Put six bucks 
— by, say, January 10, {991 — in an enve- 
lope and send it to us, attn.: Post Host. ($6 
covers this first round -- ten or twelve 
minutes of our time, plus overhead, copying 
and postage.) We'll send you back the let- 
ters that come closest to what you sent us. 
It’s an experiment; once we see how many 
and what types of responses we get, we'll 
handle the logistics accordingly. 


(If you have a computer and modem, you can 
get the same thing, only faster, through the 


WELL, except that you lose the ability to 


do artwork, hold it in your hand, autograph 
it, see someone's choice of typeface. The 
WELL: 415/332-4335 voice, 415/332-6106 
via modem.) 

Topics: 

Environmental restoration 

Life beyond the power lines 

Nomadics 

International issues 


Cyber-anything 
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Hi mom! —Howard Rheingold. 


the eight-foot-high piles of books. | moved 
in. The stacks of books are lower to the 
ground now. Editorial Assistant Corinne 
Cullen Hawkins left Whole Earth to pursue 
her dream of writing television scripts. We 
will all miss her. Corinne’s successor, Sarah 
Satterlee, was my immediate first choice 
when | heard Corinne would be leaving. 

| met Sarah at a Grateful Dead concert, 


Kurt Grubaugh finds Fulfillment. 


WEBtrusting 
Women’s perspectives 
Magazines 

Soiar power 
Rural/urban dichotomy 
Learning/education 
Sexuality 
Spanish-language WER 
World music 

Other ( 
Fax version? 


—KT 


where she pumped out more light than I've 
ever seen a human being radiate; Sarah is 
well known to the WER staff, from 

work on Signal. 7 


WER production manager Jonathan Evelegh 
reports that he has moved out of the Haight- 
Ashbury — a move | made myself, several 
years ago, and have regretted ever since. If 
you live in the Haight, stay put. You can 
take the hippie out of the Haig/1t but it re- 


mains to be seen whether you can take 

the Haight out of the hippie. 

Keith jordan attended the annual meeting of 
the Union for Democratic Communications 
in San Diego, representing Whole Earth. He 
reports: “UDC is a wonderful group of 
researchers and theorists, media producers 
and activists, educators and journalists — all 
concerned with understanding and fostering 
democratically controlled and produced 
media. Good people to know if you are 
concerned with these issues." Write: UDC, 
PO. Box 1220, Berkeley, CA 94701, for 
information. 


Jason Mongue, a student of computer 
science and philosophy at College of Marin, 
has joined us to help with data entry; at 18, 
Jason is the youngest staffer we've hired 
in a long time. 
Kurt Grubaugh is another new face. Here's 
his report: “Before | came to work with 
the Whole Earth Live Crew, | was a full- 
time art rep and part-time furniture builder. 
That was a fulfilling livelihood, but | had 
always wondered what sort of fulfillment I'd 
get out of working at one of my all-time- 
favorite sources of alternative information. 
As luck would have it, ‘fulfillment’ happens 
to be the job title and description of what 
| do now for WER. So far, so good.” 
—Howard Rheingold 


(Below) Once the scene of recreational 
mayhem, the Whole Earth volleyball court 
is now a parking-lot-in-progress. Our last 
game took place on October 17, 1989, im- 
mediately after the earthquake. We’re 
looking for a new (compact) sport. Tag- 
team robbing of filling stations has been 


mentioned. Any suggestions? 
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POSTFINANCIAL NONREPORT 


This is the space where we usually run both Point Foun- 
dation’s and the WELL's quarterly financial statements. In 

the light of our evolution in how we deal with accounting 
and financial performance in general, we are making the 
following changes: 


(1) We are switching to a fuller annual financial reporting 
on Point Foundation, to include comments on what we 
did (well and not so well) and what we plan to do next. 


WHY: Our quarterly financial reports are not useful 
because they show very erratic results and are incom- 
plete, in excluding year-end adjustments, which in the 
magazine business can be significant (e.g., what we take 
in during a given year from subscribers differs greatly 
from the revenues attributable to the magazines we actually 
ship during that year). An annual report will give a fuller 
and much more reliable picture of how we did. 


(2) We will not be publishing the WELL's financial results. 


WHY: The WELL operates in a competitive environment 
and is now big enough that it can be hurt by disclosing 
its cost structure, etc. Further, though Point owns one- 
half of the WELL, none of the WELLs bottom line (positive 
or negative) has ever passed to Point Foundation, though 
many readers have understandably interpreted it that way. 
Point will include in its publicly available annual state- 
ments the financial effects of its ownership of the WELL. 


—Kelly Teevan 
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NLIKE MOST PUBLICATIONS, 
Whole Earth Review is wholly 
reader-supported. Subscribers 

tell us that getting a general-interest mag- 
azine without ads is worth something 
extra. And for us, having readers instead 
of advertisers as financial backers is why - 
we keep going. We depend on the extra- 
ordinary encouragement of our support- 
ing subscribers. 

As a way of indicating your importance, 
we print your illustrious name and that 
of your scenic hometown in the magazine 
(unless you prefer to remain anonymous). 
Most of your contribution is tax deduct- 
ible (check with your tax expert), since 
we are a nonprofit foundation. Would 


this magazine unique? You can join in 
several ways, at several levels of support: 
¢ MANIACAL: $1,000/life. Maniacs get 
their WER in an envelope, air mail, as 
long as they (or we) live. 

MUNIFICENT: $250/year. Munificents 
get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year, and two copies of whatever 
books we publish that year. 

SUSTAINING: $100/year. Sustainers 
get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year. 

¢ RETAINING. $50/year. Retainers 

get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year. 

Won't you consider joining our Sup- 


you consider joining the folks that make porting Subscribers program? 
Maniacal Subscribers Martin Frank . Michael Goldbach Timothy W. Wheeler 
Sausalito, California Hod Ha Sharon, Israel Toronto, Ontario Hong Kong 
Peter C. Akwai Russ Molari Doug Boulter Phil Wood 
Dreieich-Gotzenhain, Los Altos, California Winnipeg, Manitoba Christin Grant Berkeley, California 
West Mike Nathan Canada Ann Arbor, Michigan John Wright 2 
Denise & Norman Alm Rochester, New York Fairleigh Brooks J. A. Haynes Escondido, : 
Inchture, Perthshire W. K. Nelson Louisville, Kentucky Hamilton, Montana Geri Younggren : 
Scotland Kalispell, Montana Max A. Buehimann John T. Hoagland Menlo Park, California = 
Bamboo Flying Water Anne Norcia Bremgarten, Switzerland Lansing, Michigan Arnold M. Zwicky ‘ 
New York, New York Waynesville, Ohio Bob & Phyllis Clark Robert Jacobson Columbus, Ohio ; 
Basic Living Products, Inc. — Nothing Matters Vashon, Washington & Lauren Wailes oe ee 29 
Berkeley, California Everything Is Important | Mark Cohen Seattle, Washington i. : 
Leona & Bruce Baumgart Norman Pease Somerville, Mark Kiemele Retainine Subscribers 
Los Gatos, California Orinda, California Massachusetts Newcastle-on-Tyne, (since last issue) . 
Donna Plant Just One Tree Richard Daly 
& Gene Combs Love, Ma Madison, Wisconsin Bill Kilpatrick Layne L. Ainsworth 
Lexington, Kentucky Marcelo C. Rocha Michael J. Davey California Sdebiteer Afossnchusstte 
Amanda Meira Brady Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Cupertino, California Jack Landman E. Bazan 
Atherton, California Jim Sanders Gail Fort Worth, Texas Lemont, 
Marlon Brando Paia, Hawaii Columbia, Maryland Marta J. Lawrence Leif Vilibald Bersin 
Beverly Hills, California _ jim Sells Jennifer de Jung Easton, Connecticut Zurich, Switzerland 
Stephen & Julie Briggs Corrales, New Mexico Reno, Nevada William R. MacKaye John Boney 
Moretown, Vermont Norman & Joanna Sher John Delantoni Washington, DC Fort Worth, Texas 
Peter Buckley - Brooklyn, New York San Francisco, California Jose Marti Dan Cardozo 
Mill Valley, Katherine W. Tremaine Richard R. Dewees Habo Rey, Puerto Rico Montpelier, Vermont 
California Santa Barbara, California West Chester, Donald C. Meyers L. A. Couch 
Continuous Wave Bob Wallace | Pennsylvania Front Royal, Virginia Seattle, Washington 
Joe S. Coulombe Seattle, Washington Fred Dick Thomas A. Northwood David Dunning 
South Pasadena, David Williams La Farge, Wisconsin Stuart, Florida San Francisco, California 
California Leeds, England Daniel Drake Adam Phillips Cary Fargo 
Jerry Crutcher Greg & Pat Williams Mill Valley, California , DC Occidental, California 
, Maryland Gravel Switch, Kentucky Raven Earlygrow Lyle Poncher Michael Hodder 
Lynn Dondero Ye Olde Toothe Fairye Point Arena, California Los Angeles, California Wolfeboro, 
San Leandro, California Birmingham, Alabama Roger Easton J. C. Reuchlin New 
Robert Dunn and 11 anonymae - Henrietta, New York Forsa, Sweden Richard Kent 
Delmar, NY Raymond A. Elseth Melissa Ropke Albuquerque, 
Durham, North Carolina Will & Janie Endres William Ryder Peter Landon 
E. D. Grover Jules Alciatore Prospect Hill, Miami, Florida Chicago, Illinois 
Rolling Hills Estates, Metairie, Lousiana North Carolina Steve Schmid Robert Morrison 
California Tremaine & Gail Arkley Roger Easton Thermal, California Atlanta, Indiana 
Eric Haines Independence, Oregon Henrietta, New York John A. Schumaker George Patay 
Ithaca, New York Paul Berglund & Lois Brady Dwight A. Ernest Rockford, Illinois Des Plaines, Illinois 
Hampshire College Frog Grubville, Missouri Milton Keynes, England Paul Schwarz John Romkey 
Amherst, Massachusetts J.L.Kirk Zvi Flanders Amsterdam, Belmont, California 
David & Kay Hines McLean, Virginia South Lyon, Michigan the Judi Smith 
Houston, Texas Robert H. Larson Anthony Flesch Jane Sibley Jersey 
Allen Hogle Baltimore, Maryland Santa Monica, California David 
Gualala, California Jim Peske Jim Fraser John & Layne St. Julien Berkeley, California 
Michael O. Johnson , & Ruth Goldenberg Baton . Tim Victor 
Herndon, Virginia Mark R. Smith Groton, Massachusetts § James F. Wanner Hollywood, California 
Elisabeth Jones Ithaca, New York Fuller , Vermont Bruce Waln 
Berkeley, California Ted & Trudy Winsberg Guilford, Connecticut John F. Warren Penryn, California 
Kinswoman Boynton Beach, Florida Ext Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Ted Wachtel 
Oakland, California Ten Thousand Waves , Pennsylvania 
James E. Lovelock Sustaining Subscribers Susan Genztta Santa Fe, New Mexico She wen act 
Launceston, Cornwall | Montreal, Quebec Weisman 
Grant Abert San Francisco, California 
Readstown, Wisconsin 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


The UNCLASSIFIEDS are a read- 
er-to-reader service available to 
WER subscribers only. They're 
designed to provide a cheap 
communications network for 
WER readers and mild financial 
assistance to the magazine. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS are a great way 
to reach, survey, educate, link up 
with fellow Whole Earth Review 
readers. Send us your words, 
ideas, product descriptions, 
thoughts, messages . . . 


‘ty 
al 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #18 (The Journal of 
Western Inner Traditions’ Winter '90/’91 issue) 
due out in December. Theme: The Middle Ages. 
Issues #1-17 available. Edited by Jay Kinney. 
Back issues: $5 each. Subscriptions: $15/4 
issues ($20 for Canadian & foreign subs). 
Checks drawn on U.S. banks or Int. M.O.s to: 
Dept. W, The Lumen Foundation, P. O. Box 
14217, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


THE WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic Link): If 
you have a computer and modem you can be 
part of a unique community of people that 
meets online. The Well is divided into con- 
ferences that discuss just about anything you 
can think of. Mind, work, sexuality, Grateful — 
Dead, and parenting are just a few. The rates 
are $8/month plus $3/hour for online time. 
Call 415/332-6106 for online sign-up, or 
415/332-4335 to talk with a human being. 


FULL MOON MEDIIATIONS — insightful 
commentary on following the path of heart 
through these most amazing of times. sample 
— $1.50. subscriptions — $15. Light of the Forest 
Primeval, Dept. WER, PO Box 7925, Santa 
Cruz, CA 9506i-7925. 


HELP SAVE THE PLANET! 65 things anyone 
can do, now, to make a difference. $3. 
NOWipress, 614 8th St., Dept. WER, Glen- 
wood Springs, Col. 81602. 


AMERICAN SPIRIT NATURAL TOBACCO and 
cigarettes. 100% free of chemical additives. If 
you have wanted to stop smoking but could 
not, or if you smoke out of choice rather than 
habit . . . here is an alternative you should at 
least try. Send $2.00 for samples (1 pack each, 
filter and non-filter cigarettes; one pouch of 
loose tobacco). POB 1840, Sample 

Dept. WER4, Santa Fe, NM 87504. Charge 
orders ($3.00) to MC/V. 


telephone 
1-800-332-5595. 
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TO ADVERTISE: 


e You must be a current subscriber. Please send a current mailing label (or copy) 
from the cover of WER when yor: send in your ad copy. You may become a subscriber when 
you place your ad. WER subscription rates are $20/year ($24/year foreign and Canada). Please 


scriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


¢ Rates are $1 a word. You count them and send us payment with copy. We will not 
bill. Payment must accompany the ad and be in U.S. funds drawn on a U.S. bank. 


© The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. We cannot do any 


other words in capitals. 


¢ To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of issues in which 
you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and we will print the same ad that many times. 
If you decide to repeat your ad after it has run, or if you wish to make a change in the copy, 


you must submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is January 7 for the Spring ’91 issue, March 30 for the Summer 91 issue, june 
27 for the Fall ‘91 issue, and September 27 for the Winter '91 issue. Sorry, we will not take ads 
over the phone. Ads received after deadline will be held for the following issue. 

© We print ads in the order received. “UNCLASSIFIEDS” means “no categories.” 
© Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to: Susan Rosberg, WER 
UNCLASSIFIEDS, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


REPORT FROM THE CENTER of the Universe 
(ideas and Cpinions in Pursuit of Practical 
Wisdom). Free sample issue. Subscriptions: 
$8/4 issues. W.C.D., POB 250, St. Johnsbury 
Ctr., VT 05863 


BREATHING — 19 pages of poetry by WER 
contributor Mark O’Brien. ‘They take me 
startlingly and vividly into another human 
life’’ —Thom Gunn “A way of making lost 
hope real in words without its attendant 
despair’’ —Art Kleiner. Send check for $3 to 
Littledog Press, 500 West 38th Street, Austin 
TX 78705 


PENPALS IN 156 COUNTRIES, matched by 
age, interests. Send SASE to International Pen 
Friends, Box 3697-WER, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 


BOOKS ON NONVIOLENCE, Anabaptism, 
Quakers, early Christianity, simple lifestyle, 
and communal living. Many of these books are 
discounted — up to 50% off in our free cat- 
alog. Seekers Catalog, Rt. 19, Box 890E, Tyler, 
TX 75706. 


- WHATEVER YOU'RE LOOKING FOR | can 


find. Free brochure. Design Research, Dept W, 
POB 1503, Bangor, Maine, 04401 


LIVING FREE newsletter. Forum for debate 
among freedom-seekers, homesteaders, survi- 
valists, libertarians, anarchists, outlaws. Lively, 
unique. $8.00 for 6 issues, sample $1.00. Box , 
29-WER, Hiler Branch, Buffalo, NY 14223. 


THE LAND NEWSLETTER — buying, selling 
and sharing land with respect. Special oppor- 
tunities, upcoming events. $10/year. POB 
849-w Glen Ellen CA 95447 


FLY AGARIC MUSHROOMS. Amanita Mus- 
caria. Wasson said it was Soma. Allegro said 
it was Jesus. 30 dried grams red var. muscaria 
grade A: $60.00. Grade B: $50.00. Red/orange 
var. flavivolvata grade B: $40.00. Other var- 
iations and grades available. J.L.F. P. O. 

Box 184-W, Elizabethtown, IN 47232 
(812-379-2508). 


STINKY FEET? Simple home procedure eli- 
minates and prevents reoccuring foot odor. No 
powders or charcoal pads. Guaranteed to work. 
For info pac send $5.00 cheque or M/O & SAE 
to Clear The Air, Box 1435 Stn. B, London On- 
tario Canada N6A 5M2 


TAI HEI SHAKUHACHI flutes. Used by teachers 
of traditional music in japan & the USA and by 
professional musicians throughout the world. 
The unique precision-cast bore method is an 
innovation which enables me to make high- 
quality instruments at people’s prices. 75-page 
catalog/sourcebook includes instruments, 
study guides, books on flutemaking and the 
most comprehensive listing of recorded bam- 
boo flute music anywhere. $3 (Refundable 
with order). Monty H. Levenson, P. O. Box 
294-A, Willits, CA 95490. (707) 459-3402. 


LATEST INFORMATION on your medical prob- 
Jem! New treatments, research, alternative 
therapies. Call or write: The Health Resource, 
209-W Katherine Drive, Conway, AR 72032. 
(501) 329-5272. 


FOLKHEALING, SHAMANISM/HALLUCIN- 

ogens, fascinating articies/books, ical 
shirts/exotic teas. Send SASE or $1/info. Rosetta 
P.O. Box 4611 Dept. W Berkeley CA 94704-0611. 


ADVERTISING WORKS when you reach the 
audience that needs your products or services. 
We specialize in placing ads for healthy, 
enlightening products in several progressive 
national magazines. They run the gamut from 
Yoga Journal to Mother Jones emphasizing 
environmental issues, spiritual practices, and 
holistic health education. Our services are 
free, but alas, not the ads. GPR, 2054 Univer- 
sity Ave. Ste. 302-R, Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 
548-1680. 


CALLING ARTISTS. Come be part of cultural 
experiment based on art. Live amidst clean 
water, crystals and green hills of historic Hot 


_ Springs National Park. Free arts brochure — 


1-880-543-BATH. 


GOLDEN THREADS. Contact publication for 
Lesbians over 50 (and younger). World-wide. 
Sample mailed discreetly, $5 (US $). OR send 
SASE for free information. Box 3177, Burling- 
ton, VT 05401-0031. ns 


‘UNIQUE PERSONAL GIFT Give something 


special you create . . . Custom toned wind 
chimes designed to compliment the colors of 
any environment. Complete instructions $15. 
Joseph’s Chimes Box 36378W Tucson, AZ 
85740-6378 
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NEW ZEALAND producer of indigenous herbal 
medicinals and teas seeks distributors 


worldwide. Forest Farm, Rockville, Golden Bay 


New Zealand. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY MADE EASY with “Amish 
Country” Catalog. Send $2. Also: Free report 
on gas refrigeration (needs no electric). 

Lehman’s — 4198, Kidron, Ohio. 44636-0041. 


RECYCLE WASTE WATER, septic/gray water. En- 
vironmentally sound. Water for trees with no 
harm to septic or trees. Increase tree growth 
and survivability. Details send $3.00 and SASE 
to: Triple S AG Service, 37 Timber Creek Rd. 
NG, Rozet, WY. 82727 


JOIN THE MUSIC SOCIETY. Bringing intelligent 
music to intelligent people. Details: 15 
Goldberry Square Room 11, Scarborough ON, 
MIC-3H6, Canada 


WILLS — Legal, private, computerized. $35.00. 
Free information. E.B. Wills, 4020°148th Ave. 
N.E., Suite F, Redmond, WA 98052 


SHELTER is back in print! With 1000 photos, 
250 drawings, 11 x 14” format, Shelter is about 
simple and beautiful dwellings, natural mater- 
ials and human resourcefulness. Edward Abbey 
called it “A book of homes, habitations for 
human beings in all their infinite variety.” Out 
of print 10 years, this is a new, beautifully 
printed edition. $16.95 plus $2.00 postage, 
handling from Shelter Publications, inc., PO 
Box 279, Bolinas, CA 94924. Or write for free 
four-color Shelter poster. 


LEGAL PSYCHOTROPICS, medicinal/culinary 
herbs — 500 varieties. Catalog $2. Horus, HCR 
82 Box 29, Salem, ARK. 72576 


EARTHCITIZEN OF NOBLE EUROPEAN origin 
seeks marriage with extraordinary American 
woman for at least two years. Write box 675, 
Honaunau Hawaii 96726. All letters will get 
answered 


SONOMA COUNTY, California, realtor loves 
to find or sell homes for clients practicing right 
livelihood. | have market, construction, and 
money knowhow, and | listen. !’ll donate $250 
of commission to the nonprofit group of your 
choice. Marlene Lily, Willow Creek Properties 
(707) 578-7300 (office) (707) 578-3499 (home). 


HOW FIT ARE YOU? Tests for estimated longe- 
vity, strength, flexibility and endurance 
Evaluate Results plus much more. Send $20 to: 
Health Profiles, P. O. Box 80421, Albuquerque, 
NM 87108 


SUPERLEARNING! Triple learning speed 
through music! Empower memory; potentials. 
Stressless! Free — book excerpt; personal 
transformation tape catalog: Superlearning 
Music (stressbuster); Superlearning Video; ac- 
celerated vocabulary, language, math; guided 
imagery; subliminals; stress-management 
breakthroughs . . . Superlearning, 1290 West 
Tith Ave., #105-WER, Vancouver, Canada 
V6H 1K5. 


HATE YOUR JOB? Discover new work options, 
alternative careers, self-employment oppor- 
tunities. Trial subscription, $1. The Whole 
Work Catalog, Box 339WER, Boulder, CO 80306 


GROUP MARRIAGE: Loving more. Fascinating 
how-to book. Send $10. PEP, Box 6306-WE, 
Captain Cook, HI 96704-6306 


FINE WOODEN KITCHEN UTENSILS featuring 
California madrone; eastern bird’s eye maple. 
Free catalog. Windhorse Woodworks 23853 
Eastside Rd. (B) Willits CA 95490 


UNDERGROUND ZINES, orgone, translations, 
mail art, autofiction, conspiracy, film, situa- 
tionist, directories, glasnost, spec-tech, imported 
periodicals, books, pamphlets. Catalog $2: 
Flatland, Dept. 151, Box 2420, Fort Bragg, CA 
95437-2420. 


WHOLESALE VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
Highest quality available. Sold by Doctors to 
their patients at twice the price. We sell directly 
to the public as low as 60% off retail. That is 
less than Doctors pay! These supplements are 
fresh! Write for free catalog. Preventic’s Inc. 
6300 Main #507, K.C. MO, 64113 or call our 
free Health Help Hotline 1-800-888-4866. 
U.S.A. ONLY 


BE AN INFORMED LEGAL CONSUMER — 
Law for the Layman tells you what you need to 
know before hiring a lawyer. One-hour audio 
lectures by a respected trial lawyer. Divorce; 
Collecting Child Support and Alimony; Auto- 
mobile Accidents; Medical Malpractice; Prod- 
ucts That Kill and Maim; Legal Malpractice. 
Each $14.95 plus $1.50 shipping. LEGOVAC, 
PO Box 150340, Altamonte Springs, FL 32715. 


ORIGINAL MUSIC: Real world music from Ca- 
jun to Cantonese, salsa to spirituals, dumbek 


_ to didjeridu. Customers say our selection, ser- 


vice and knowledge are unequaled, our cata- 
logue a true learning experience. We thank 

them, and keep trying to do better. Catalogue 
$1 from Original Music, Dept WE2, RD1 Box 
190, Tivoli NY 12583. 


ETHNIC DRUMMING/DANCE VIDEOS — free 
catalog. Drum Videos, 1550 California St. 
#275K, SF, CA 94109. 


HELP SUPPORT Native American spirituality. 
Donor seeking co-donors to help finance 
building for legal chapter of Native American 
Church. Contact Gary: (415) 388-3787. 


PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT EDITING: 
academic, non-fiction, fiction. Grammar/spell- 
ing; organization/content analysis; radical 
perspective available. May submit paper copy 
or IBM-compatible Microsoft Word/Word- 
Perfect or Tandy DeskMate. TW. Howard, Box 
596, Earlville, NY 13332. 315-691-5116 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRUMENTS. 
Get the best from the world’s largest fretted in- 
struments dealer. Free discount catalog. Elderly 
Instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 14210- 
BQ30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 (517) 372-7890. 


HANDCRAFTED SWEATERS, Natural Colored 
Wool, Wool/Alpaca Blends. For Catalog send 
S.A.5S.E. to Kato’Ya Knitting Company Box 975 
Laytonville California 95454 


WOLF WATCH. Full color timber wolf face on 
quartz sport watch. Leather band. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Men’s or women’s. $49.50 + 
$5.00 ship/handling. visa/master, Evergreen 
Gallery, 8450 Lofton Ave No., Stillwater, MN 
55082, 612-430-1629. 


GOOD VIBRATIONS: The Complete Guide to 
Vibrators by Joani Blank. A lively manual 
describing vibrator types, methods of use, 
vibrators and couples and “‘addiction’’ fears. 
$8.00 postpaid, includes catalog of vibrators & 
toys. Open Enterprises, 1210 Valencia #WX, 
San Francisco, CA 94110. 


PRISONER’S BOOKSTORE — 20% OFF! Send 
50* (New Stamps Only) for 1991 catalog. (No 
‘‘freebies’’) NBOPAA-Cheetah Publishing, 
275 N. Forest Lake Drive, Altamonte Springs, 
FL 32714 


MAKE MONEY — Minimum effort, no limit! 
Tanjian POB 313 Old Bridge Nj 08857-0313 


HERBAL BLENDS, homeopathic products, 
amino balanced pastas, vitamins, and more. 
Start your own business or just buy for yourself. 
Interested? Write for free information: R. Carter, 
P. O. Box 61151, Jacksenville, Fl. 32236-1151 
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“| STARTED READING The Long Watch yester- 
day afternoon and there went the day! And the 
evening!’’ — Timothy Leary. For free leaflet, 

write Spiraling Books, 12431 Camilla St., Whit- 


ORIGINAL CHANTS tailored to your party or . 
gathering! Written copy, $25. With cassette, 
$30. Three weeks notice. Box 635 Roosevelt, 
Nj 08555; (609) 448-4580. 


NASA RESEARCH DEVELOPES MAGNETIC 
M.PG. booster! Inexpensive, easy installation 
in any vehicle. Send S.A.S.E., New Energy 
Products, Pullman, WV. 26421. 


ASTROLOGICAL COUNSELLING gives direc- 
tion! Helps you realize your full potentials. Ex- 
perience over 20 years. Nationally syndicated 
astrologer. Send birthdata for free personal in- 
formation. L. White, Box 717, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. 


rss vy 


SAVE MONEY ON SOLAR! Large selection of 
products for solar electric, hot water, solar 


105-W Argall Way, Nevada City, CA 95959 
(800) 735-6790 


PSYCHEDELIC THINKING on tapes, books, 

and software from Lux Natura. We have 
dozens of Terence McKenna’s recordings: his 
extraordinary talks, a course on shamanic eth- 
nobotany, and True Hallucinations, McKenna’s 
9-hour Amazonian mind odyssey produced as 
radio drama. Cassettes of Peruvian shamans 
singing magical songs in ayahuasca sessions. 
Outrageous video. That classic manual Psilo- 
cybin: Magic Mushroom Grower's Guide. Map 
history — past or future — with Timewave Zero, 
stunning software for the Apple // or MS-DOS 
(Mac still coming). Catalog free from Lux Na- 
tura, 2140 Shattuck Ave., Box 2196-WER, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 


SECLUSION. Remote cabin, house or barn. 
Electricity not necessary. Access year round. 
Purchase. Quiet. Setting important. Calif 
preferred, will consider other states in west — 
Andrea Gunderson, 1631 McGee Av. Berkeley, 
CA. 94703 
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“| GREW UP IN A DYSFUNCTIONAL FAMILY 
... And All | Got Was This Lousy T-Shirt’ also 
available Cross-dressed My Barbie”’ or 
Cross-dressed My Ken’’ 100% Beefy T’s, White, 
Black, Teal Blue, S, M, L, XL; $14 ppd; (XXL: 
$16 ppd White or Black only) CA residents add 
$ 87 tax; check or money order: Functional T’s, 
P. O. Box 460484-WE, San Francisco, CA 94146 


EXPECT TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. Sub- 
scribers submit anything to The Connection; 
everything is published. Anarchy, philosophy, 
physics, poiitics, prison life, orgasms, what- 
ever’s on your mind. “A free press at a reason- 
able price, since 1968.” $3 sample, $20 8/issue 
subscription (with writer rights). Checks to 
Erwin Strauss, Box 3343-W Fairfax, VA 22038. 


NATURAL, HANDCRAFTED FIBERWEAR. A 
simply elegant collection for men and women, 
crafted at home. Drawstring pants, tops, shorts, 
kimonos and more. Send $1 for catalogue, 
swatches. DEVA, Box WEWO, Burkittsville, MD 
21718 800-222-8024. 


VISIT JAMAICA! Your budget/lifestyle. Moun- 
tains or Beach? Rental Villa or Camping? Your 
Choice! Like Nature? Cultures? Interesting 
Friends? Newsletter with facts. Sample issue $2. 
Information Free. jamaica Travel Wisdom (WER), 
POB 609476 Cleveland, Ohio 44109-0476 


MEET SINGLES sharing attitudes on holistic 
philosophies, ecology, peace, spirituality, per- 
sonal growth, animal rights, natural living. Free 
details. At The Gate, Box 09506-WER, Colum- 
bus, OH 43209 


OVER 1200 SONGS! Rise Up Singing (as re- 
viewed in W.E.R.), is a group-singing source- 
book containing words, chords & sources for 
traditional ballads, spirituals, children’s songs, . 
Broadway hits, Motown, Folk Revival songs, 
much more . . . 35 categories! 6 indexes. 
$17.50 ppd. Write for complete list of publica- 
tions. MC/VISA accepted. Sing Out Corp., 
P.O.B. 5253, Bethlehem, PA 18015. (Members 
of Sing Out receive Sing Out! Magazine, a 
quarterly journal of folk music. $15/yr., 
$25/2-yr., $35/3-yr. Sample $4.50.) 


CARE-KEEPING FAMILY, 50-yr-old/6% yr-old 
child, seeking position. Refrigeration mechanic; 
librarian. Husband suffering Lyme disease. 
Desire nurturing atmosphere. King, R.D. 1 Box 
537, Morrisdale, PA. 16858 814-342-4800 


CARETAKING AND ENVIRONMENTAL posi- 
tions and situations — Information Exchange. 
The Caretaker Gazette, Box 342-W, Carpenters- 
ville, IL 60110. $12-Six issues, $7-Three issues. 


HELP CURE CANCER and reduce carp popula- 
tions — Information about ‘Sportsmen Against 
Cancer & Carp’. Send $1 and SASE to Fishery 
Enthusiast Newsletter, Box 217, Fox River 
Grove, IL 60021. 


~ COMPUTER SUFFERERS! Ott Full Spectrum 


Radiation Shielded Light Systems, invented by 
world-famous photobiologist, Dr. John Ott, 
helps to relieve eyestrain, headaches, irritability 
and fatigue by counteracting electromagnetic 
radiations emitted by VDT screens. Call: 
1-800-234-3724 


SOLAR MIND — Wholistic transportation 
newsletter. Also, Electric & Solar cars, mopeds, 
& parts listings. Send $3.00 for sample & list- 
ings to: Stevenson, 759 S. State St. #81, Ukiah, 
CA 95482 


EARNING ONLY 8% ON YOUR C.D.? Writer/ 


artist couple, long-term W.E.R. supporters seek 
noteholder. 


100G at 10% to pay off greedhead 

Secured by Mendocino ranch appraised at 
$420,000. 30 year note; 5 year balloon O.K. 
We will not miss a payment. Ever! Raven; Box 
6; Point Arena, CA 95468. 


HELP THE ENVIRONMENT! Clean house 
without toxic chemicals. Find out how, send 
$2.00 and S.A.S.E. to: C. Mills, 12 Clearwater 
Mall Ste 174A, Clearwater, FL 34624 


FRINGES OF REASON: A Whole Earth Cat- 
alog. Foreword by Stewart Brand. Great gift! 
$8.95 postpaid from editor: Ted Schultz, P. O. 
Box 761, ithaca, NY 14851. Write for free info. 


ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD DETECTOR locates 
sources of invisible radiation linked to — but 
not proven to be the cause of — cancer, mis- 
carriages, etc. $39.95, postpaid in U.S. (CA 
residents add $2.80 sales tax). Send SASE for 
free information. RadLab, 3540 Orwood Rd., 
Brentwood, CA 94513 


MEDITATION A MYSTERY? Don’t abandon 
your quest for inner peace! My booklet strips 
away mystique. Send $3.00, Parisotto Enterprises, 
Box 15100, St. Louis, MO. 63110 


NEW LEAF CATALOG of books for growth and 
change. One of the most comprehensive cat- 
alogs of New Age related books available! 
Over 15,000 titles in more than 600 categories 
including: A.1.D.S., Aging, Animal Rights, 
Astrology, Creativity, Crystals, Dreams, The En- 
vironment, Gardening & Farming, Parenting & 
Family, Reincarnation. & Karma, Self-help, Sex- 
uality, Spiritual Development, UFOs, Yoga, 
Readers etc. This giant catalog which 
lists the books that are readily available from 
us is only $10 (refundable with Ist order). Send 
for your copy now! Oak Tree Enterprises, 2040 


Polk Street, Suite 259, San Francisco, CA 94109 


HEALTHY FULL SPECTRUM light by Dr. john 
Ott. Call 1-800-234-3724 


LITTLE RED LIGHT on the highway, 

Big green light on the speedway. 

WRITING BOOK What To Do Instead of Watch- 
ing TV Help! We'll credit you, free copies. Be 
detailed with drawings. Jennifer Monet 4363 
idlewood Lane, Tucker Georgia 30084 


ELEGANT PLANT HANGER — Solid hardwood 
circles, copper chain, two tier $45 SASE for 
Picture — Monet P. O. Box 152 Stone Moun- 
tain Georgia 30086 

COMPUTER GAME FOR ENVIRONMENT ex- 
plores consumer choice that affect the Earth. 
IBM PC + compatibles. Send $12.95 + $1.50 
postage to Earth Software, #626, 21 Walden 
Square Rd. Cambridge, MA 02140. 


LOSE WEIGHT eating sugar free, hi-fiber, deli- 
cious, hi-energy cookies. Guaranteed. Choco- 
late Chip or Oatmeal Raisin. Free info send 
SASE: Smart Cookie 520 100th Ave SE #15, 
Bellevue, WA 98004 For mouth-watering 
samples send $3.00. 


FINE GUITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS: Buy/ 
Sell/Trade/Consign: Martin, Gibson, Schoen- 
berg, SantaCruz, Dobro, Ovation, Yamaha, 
D’Angelico, D’Aquisto, Yairi, Lowden, Ricken- 
backer, Steinberger, National, Vega, Fairbanks, 
Mastertone, Flatiron, Kentucky, Stelling, Deer- 
ing, used Taylor & Fender. Mandolin Brothers, 
629 Forest, Staten Island, NY 10310. Free 
Catalog — 718 981-3226. 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. Brass, 
stone, and fishing swivels; write me for a flyer. 
$90 and up (mention WER); tiny to tremen- 
dous. Hank Roberts (Mobiles), P. O. Box 231, 
Berkeley, CA 94701; 415/843-8639. 


BRENT MYDLAND, who made it rain colors. 
Not fade away 


INSTANT DOMES: Up in 20 minutes! Many 
models. Catalog $1 Shelter Systems, Box 
67-WE, Aptos Ca. 95001 
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BACK ISSUES 


“NJ EWS THAT STAYS NEWS” is how we like to think 
of what we publish. Many of our old issues are re- 
markably timely since we often cover topics several years before 
other publications do, and because our old interests keep re- 


Our most recent issues are described below. Write us to request 


surfacing as news. 
a complete listing. 
63. Summer 1989 — Is the 
body obsolete? Downloading 


cultures shape bodies; opinions 
by Susan Griffin, William Bur- 
roughs, and others. $7. 


65. Winter 1989 — The Global 
Teenager, a first-hand report from 
around the world; the rock'n'roll 
revolution in the Baltics, U.S.S.R.; 
how to teach English in Japan; 
spontaneous healing and miracle 


rats as housepets. $7. 


from savannas to old mine pits 
to forest creeks. Also: a crime 
lab for animals; being a non- 
violent escort in Central 
America. $7. 


67. Summer 1990 — Biosphere 
ll, an airtight glass ark for eight 
people and |,000 species of wild- 
life now ready to be sealed for 


two years in Arizona; artificial 
ecology and flocking robots; the 


solar-powered cottage; a book 


Stewart Brand won't write; 


cures; a free worldwide com- 
puter network. $7. 


64. Fall 1989 — Plants as teach- 
ers; a call for a Botanical Peace 
Corps; highly recommended 
home-schooling resources; climb- 
ing into computers, a working 
model of cyberspace; why not 
to divulge your Social Security 
number. $7. 


restoring natural envir ents, 


66. Spring 1990 — Helping Brand; European organic agri- oun Zip 
nature to heal, an issue devoted culture; the FBI blunders into Send to: Whole Earth Review, P. O. Box 
to the nitty-gritty of successfully — the electronic frontier of cyber- 38, Sausalito, CA 94966. Telephone orders: 


68. Fall 1990 — Learning from oy 
the earthquake, by Stewart 


space; junk mail backlash by 
fed-up addressees; special sec- 
tion on Radio Earth. $7. 


415/332-1716. Allow six weeks for delivery. 


READER SERVICES: HOW TO... 


Resolve Sub Problems 


Adopt A Library 


Subscribe to WER 


Share the Whole Earth Review — give 
a library a subscription! These people 
have (since last issue): 


Ed Mead to Bettendorf Public Library, 
Bettendorf, lowa; Nacogdoches Public 
Library, Nacogdoches, Texas; Laingsburg 
Public Library, Laingsburg, Michigan. 
Jim Quist to East Dubuque Public Li- 
brary, East Dubuque, illinois. 

These libraries would like to be adopted: 
White Pine Library, Stanton, Ml. 
Planetree, San Francisco, CA. 

Leland Township Public Library, 

Leland, MI. 

Waiheke High School, 

Waiheke, New Zealand. 
Ontario, Oregon and lowa librarians: 
Gift subscriptions are available through 


the generosity of Carol and Tonu Aun, 
Ed Mead, and Gail and Tremaine Arkley. 


If you would like to adopt a library, send 
your contribution to: WER Library Fund, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


If you are a librarian who needs a gift 
subscription for your library, send your 
request to Peter Klehm at 27 Gate Five 
Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


Subscriptions to Whole Earth Review are 
$20/one year (4 issues} and $37/two 
years (8 issues). Foreign rates are $24/ 
one year and $45/two years. For air mail 
delivery anywhere in the world, add $8 
per year. Send your order to: Whole 
Earth Review, P. O. Box 38, Sausalito, 
CA 94966, or call 415/332-1716. 


Change Your Address 


Moving? let us know your new address 
(obviously). Ideally, we'd like to know 
six weeks in advance, and to have a 
copy of your old address label. The Post 
Office-is not obliged to forward Second 
Class mail. 


Rent Our Mailing List 


Contact our list manager, Pacific Lists. 
Call 415/381-0553 and ask for April 
Soderstrom. 


Recent renters: Amnesty International, 
Co-op America, Cultural.Survival, Funny- 
Times, Harper’s Magazine, Institute for 
the Study of Human Knowledge, Planned 
Parenthood, The Body Shop, Quality 


living Magazine, Real Goods Trading 

acc 

If you want your name left off mailing list pa: mar software: Whole 

rentals, please write and tell us. Earth Electronics, 1311-B 67th Street, 


If your subscription has a defect, please 
address all correspondence to us at P. O. 
Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966, or call 
Peter or Susan at 415/332-1716. 


Order From 
Whole Earth Access _ 


The: phrase “or Whole Earth Access”’ 
that appears under most of our access 
information means you can order the 
product from the Whole Earth Access 
Company, an outfit inspired by the Whole 
Earth Catalog but not financially con- 
nected with us in any way. Do not send 
orders to Whole Earth Review. 

Whole Earth Access: 2990 7th Street, 
Berkeley, CA 94710. 415/845-3000; 
800/829-6300. 

All orders are shipped UPS unless other- 
wise specified. $3 shipping and hand- 
ling fee for up to five books, 50¢ for 
each additional book. 

Large orders (over 20 books) will be 
billed at actual UPS rate. 

UPS Blue Label is available at $6.50 
for up to five books. 

Foreign orders (surface mail): $4 for 

. first two books, 50¢ for each addi- 
tional book. 


Emeryville, CA 94608; 800/323-8080. 
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eren't able to attend 
October's Cyberthon? Ciieck 
out the inside back cover for a 
report on this ‘‘Adventure in 
Virtual Reality.’ And it’s not too 
late to virtually attend by getting 
* a Cyberthon t-shirt: green and 
black lettering and design on a 
purple (actually ‘‘wildorchid’’), 
100-percent-cotton snirt. 


Send $I7 per shirt to: Cyberthon 
T-shirts, P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, 
CA 94966. Available only in Large 
or X-Large. California residents 


please add appropriate sales tax. 
Add $1 per shirt for foreign orders. 
(You can use the convenient 
order form for books and other 
‘products on the opposite page.) 
Quantities are limited. 


POSTCARDS FROM HOME ontact aliens, loved ones or junk-mail 
kingpins with this postcard of Whole Earth, a 
gorgeous blue-green jewel of a planet with 
terra-cotta and cloud highlights offset against a 
deep black background in its natural location, 
somewhere between Venus and Mars. This 
NASA photograph was taken by the intrepid 
Apollo |7 astronauts on the return leg of their 
trip to the moon. A package of one dozen is 


only $6. Please add $2 per order, regardless of 
payload, for interlocational delivery. Order 
from Earth Cards, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausa- 
lito, CA 94965 (or use the order form on 


the opposite page). 
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iN TIME FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


What's an Ecolog ? 


It’s big and floppy—like Whole Earth Catalogs used to be. It’s focused on 
environment. It’s a metaphorical freeze-frame of the latest actors and action 
in applied ecology. In other words, the Ecolog is our famous Whole Earth 
“Access To Tools & Ideas”— the best of what’s here and the most promis- 
ing of what’s coming — unsullied by advertising and politics, and served 
still seething, well ahead of the rest. 


You may have noticed that bookstores are stacked high with Earth-Saving 
ware these days. We looked at ‘em all, then made sure ours isn’t just 
another verse of 99 (Recyclable) Bottles Of Beer On The Wall. Following our 
Whole Earth tradition, Ecolog does not attend what's wrong in the world. 
Instead, we celebrate those visionary and high-spirited individuais and 
groups doing something about it, undertaking work that is essential, but 
unlikely to attract the sponsorship of business, government and universi- _ 
ties. With few exceptions, that’s where the real pioneering takes place. As 


usual, we gleefully report successful enterprises, things that work and even — 


some brave tries. 


And lots more that’s inspiring, encouraging, enlightening and, 
we hope, enticing. 


— J. Baldwin, Ecolog editor 


Order on the form below or use the postage paid form facing the back cover, we'll ship your 
order via UPS anywhere in the continental U.S.A. for just $2 extra per item — and if you get 
your order to us by December 1st, we'll guarantee UPS delivery by December 25th. 


WHOLE Earth EcoLoc (1990) 


THE FRINGES OF REASON (1989) 


$1 7 eac postpaid 


1 7 postpaid 
AMONG THE GOODIES: > 

¢ Village Homes, a parklike solar neighborhood 
now 15 years old, where total energy use is about 
50% less than the U.S. average, kids don’t have to 


- cross streets and crime is almost nonexistent. 


¢ David Orr's program that transforms universi- 


_ ties into demonstrations of ecological responsi- 
bility. 


¢ How to plant trees and attract wildlife, even in 
the city. : 

¢ The best sources of safe, environmentally 
righteous goods, tools and hardware. 

¢ CoHousing, attractive and affordable, espe- 
cially for single parents and seniors. 

¢ Exceptional books and videos for getting the 
kids off to a good start. 


$16 each (postpaid) = ; 


_____Check or money order 


Tue ELECTRONIC WHOLE EARTH CATALOG (1929) 
SIGNAL (1988) 
Tue EsseNntTIAL WHOLE EARTH CATALOG (1986) 
News Tuat StTayeD News (1986) ____ $17 each (postpaid) = 
WHOLE EarTH PostcarDs $6 doz (postpaid) 
CYBERTHON T-SHIRT large ___ $17 each Card # 
extra large ___ $17 each (postpaid) = __ 
$1 per item = 
$2 per item = 


$153 each (postpaid) = enclosed 
$18 each (postpaid) = (US funds payable on a US bank) 


___ $20 each (postpaid) = 
Charge my 
VISA 


Foreign delivery 
Optional UPS delivery (continental US only) 


Sales tax (California residents only) 


SEND To: EartH Review P.O. 
Box 38, SausaLiro, CA 94966 415/ 
332-1716 


City /State/Zip/Country 
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Quick, it's time to... 


QO} a. change the world. 
LI b. give gift subscriptions to Whole Earth Review. 
LJ c. both of the above. 


up, you guessed right. 


The correct answer is “c,” 

both of the above. You # subscriptions to Whole 
can change the world and Earth Review ? It’s 

give gift subscriptions to inexpensive—and easy. 

Whole Earth Review. # Your first gift—or 


subscription order—is 
just $20. Each additional 

gift order is just $10. 

That's 50% off And, 
than a subscription to a’... we'll gladly bill you later! 
Whole Earth Review? What Rs 
other magazine can 0 top that, where else 
give your recipients will they find refuge from 
144 pages of thought- the many obnoxious and ; ust fill out the form 
provoking ideas and obtrusive advertisements below and mail it today, 
unconventional wisdom? _ of other magazines? ! before the rush sets in! 


- SUBSCRIPTION QRDER 


$20 for the first subscription order, $10 for each additional order. 
Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: My name: 


Name Name p 


Address 7 Address 


City State__ Zip City State ____ Zip 


QO Renew (or start) my own subscription to 
Whole Eartn Review . | 


Q Bill me 
2 Address Q Payment enclosed 
| All orders begin with our next quarterly 
Sign gift card(s): , issue unless requested otherwise. 369 GS 


Send to: Whole Earth Review, P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966-9924 . 
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v Yes, start my one-year (4 issue) subscription to 
Whole Earth Review and bill me later for just $20. 


City State Zip 


_||This is a renewal. = 


New subscriptions begin with our next quarterly issue, unless otherwise requested. Please allow 
6 - 8 weeks for arrival of your first issue. Canadian and other foreign subscribers please add $4 per year and 
pay in U.S. $ drawn on a U.S. bank. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR YOUR-FRIENDS 


$20 for the first subscription order, $10 for each additional order. 
Send Whole Earth Review as my gift to: My name: 


| Nam Name 
Address Address 
| City State Zip City State ___ Zip 
| 
| Name Q Renew (or start) my own subscription to 
Whole Earth Review . 
l Address Q) Bill me 
Payment enclosed 
| City State___  Allorders begin with the Winter 1990 
} issue unless requested otherwise. 
Gift card(s) from : 369 G 
| Whole Earth Review, P.O. Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966-9924 . 


THe WuHo Le Eartu Ecotoc (1990) $17 each (postpaid) 


THE FrRinces oF REASON (1989) each = _ 

Tue Evecrronic WHOLE EartH Catatoc (1989) _ $153 each (postpaid) = 

SicnaL (1988) ___ $18 each (postpaid) = (US funds payable on a US bank) 

Tue EssentiaL Wuote EartH CaTALoc (1986) _____ $20 each (postpaid) = 

News Tuat Stayep News (1986) ___ $17 each (postpaid) = M Card 

Wuo te Eartu Postcarps $6 doz (postpaid) = 

CyseRTHON T-SHIRT large ___ $17 each (postpaid) = Card # - - 
extralarge ___ $17 each (postpaid) = 

Foreign delivery $1 peritem=_ 

Optional UPS delivery (continental US only) $2peritem=_____ Exp date /__ 

Sales tax (California residents only) ee 


TOTAL=_____ 


Name 


Address Bex 38, , CA 94966 415/ 


City /State/Zip/Country 
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BUSINESS REPLY MAIL ES SZ 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13 SAUSALITO, CA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


We revert {oO WER 
eclecticism, for 
exomple: 


| | | | NO POSTAGE Gesundheit 
| Institute (health & 
humor) 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13  SAUSALITO,CA Software for kids 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 
Do-it-yourself 


Eclipse 
Prediction 


Access to Poetry 


Virtual 
Communities 


Revisited 


| | | | Survival Manual 


P.O. Box 38 
Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 


NO POSTAGE for Women 
NECESSARY 


IF MAILED 
How to do 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL | UNITEDSTATES 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO.13  SAUSALITO,CA 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 


P.O. Box 38 
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Cyberthon 


No. | 


ON OCTOBER 6 AND 7, for 
twenty-four straight hours, the 
Whole Earth Institute turned 
the sound stage of San Francis- 
co's Colossal Pictures into the 
world’s biggest virtual-reality 
fair. Almost four hundred peo- 
ple got the chance to see and 
experience a whole range of 
reality-bending technologies 
close up. Over three hundred 
lucky lottery winners got the 
chance to don goggles and 
gloves and actually enter vir- 
tual worlds created by teams 
from Autodesk, Sense8 and 
Jaron Lanier’s VL. . 


The presenters at the Cyber- 
thon were a mixed bunch, per- 
forming reality shifts using 
everything from sleek number- 
bashing minicomputers to Sony 
Walkmans. By the end of Cy- 
berthon’s twenty-four-hour 
sleep deprivation, cafféeig 
sugar and sensory 
had cracked the @@Ges of many 
participants’ p Sonal realities. 
People weregalling Cyberthon 
“the Acid #@st of the nineties” 
and “Nen@étock.” As a cultural 
event, Cberthon had clearly 


served if§ purpose. For the first 
time, th@#people who are creat- 
ing a ral revolution build- 
ing cybefgpace technology, 
such as Jafion Lanier, Randy 
Walser, Wamen Robinette and 
Tom Furness and the people 
who think abo such as 
William Gibson, Sterling 
and Terence McKenna; 
been brought face to face. 
Cyberthon was an unprece- 
dented day and night of cross- 
fertilization. Where it will lead 
us, who knows? We'll have a full 
report with lots of photos in the 
next issue. —Richard Kadrey 


Mouse, a computer mouse tf 


through three dime 


ordinary mouse, you 
igle part of the image, for 
Onaut’s arm, and manipulate 


Entering Sense8’s virtual office scene. Using 
the goggles, gloves and a trackball to move, 
you can manipulate objects in the cyberspace 
office — a desk chair, books, pens, etc. Learn- 
ing to move in a virtual environment can take 
a little getting used to. Total freedom of move- 
ment means that you can move right through 
walls, ceilings, floors and furniture. With a 
little practice, though, navigating the office 
becomes easy. 


The business end of a light 
pen/sword that lets you draw 
multicolored images directly 
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